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HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, 


CITY COUNCIL, 


AT THE 


“a 


— Organisation of the City Government, 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


BOS TON’: 


JOHN H. EASTBURN, CITY PRINTER, 
18 State Street. 


“1836. 
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In Common Council, May 1, 1823. 
OrpERED, That Messrs. Coolidge, Amory, and Stedman, with such as 
the Board of Aldermen may join, be a Committee to wait on the Hon. Jos1am 
Quincy, and request of him a copy of the Address this day delivered by him 
as Mayor, to the City Council, in order to have the same published. 


Sent up for concurrence, 


JOHN WELLES, President. 


In the Board of Aldermen, May 1, 1823. Read and concurred ; and 


Alderman Baxter is joined. 


ATTEST, S. F. MW’CLEARY, City Clerk. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen, and 


Gentlemen of the Common Council : 


In accepting the office, to which the suffrages of my fel- 
low citizens have called me, I have not concealed from myself 
the labors and responsibilities of the station. Comparing my 
own powers with the nature and exigencies of the present re- 
lations of the city, I should have shrunk instinctively from the 
task, did I not derive, from the intelligence and virtues of my 
fellow citizens, a confidence, which no qualifications of my 
own, are capable of inspiring. 

In entering upon the duties of this office, and after examin- 
ing and considering, the records of the proceedings of the city 
authorities, the past year, it is impossible for me to refrain from 
expressing the sense, I entertain of the services of that high 
and honorable individual, who filled the chair of this city, as 
well as of the wise, prudent and faithful citizens, who compos- 
ed, during that period, the City Council. Their labors have 
been, indeed, in a measure, unobtrusive, but they have been 
various, useful and well considered. They have laid the foun- 
dations of the prosperity of our city deep, and on right princi- 
ples. And whatever success may attend those, who come after 
them, they will be largely indebted for it, to the wisdom and 
fidelity of their predecessors. A task was committed to the 
first administration to perform, in no common degree, arduous 
and delicate. The change from a town to a city had not been 
effected, without a considerable opposition. On that subject, 
many fears existed, which it was difficult to allay ; many jeal- 
ousies, hard to overcome. In the outset of a new form of goy- 
ernment among variously affected passions and interests, and 
among indistinct expectations, impossible to realize, it was ap- 
parently wise to shape the course of the first administration, 
rather by the spirit of the long experienced constitution of the 
town, than by that of the unsettled charter of the city. It was 
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natural, for prudent men, first entrusted with city authorities, 
to apprehend that measures partaking of the mild, domestic 
character of our ancient institutions might be as useful, and 
would be likely to be more acceptable, than those, which 
should develop the entire powers of the new government. It 
is yet to be proved, whether in these measures, our predecess- 
ors were not right. Inall times, the inhabitants of this metro- 
polis have been distinguished, preeminently, for a free, elastic, 
republican spirit. Heaven grant ! that they, forever, may be 
thus distinguished. It is yet to be decided, whether such a 
‘spirit can, for the sake of the peace, order, health, and conve- 
nience of a great and rapidly increasing population, endure 
without distrust and discontent, the application of necessary 
city powers, to all the exigencies, which arise in such a, com- 
munity. 

In executing the trust, which my fellow citizens, have con- 
fided to me, I shall yield entirely to the influences and be guid- 
ed, exclusively, by the principles of the city charter ; striving 
to give prudent efficiency to all its powers ; endeavoring to 
perform all its duties, in forms and modes, at once the most 
useful and most acceptable to my fellow citizens. If, at any 
time, however, through any intrinsic incompatibility, it is im- 
practicable to unite both these objects, I shall, in such case, 
follow duty ; and leave the event to the decision of a just and 
‘wise and generous people. Invevery exigency, it will be my 
vendeavor to imbibe and to exhibit, in purpose and act, _ 
‘spirit of the city charter. 

What that spirit is, so far as relates to the office of Mayor ; 
what duties it enjoins,—and by what principles those duties, 
will, in the course of the ensuing administration, be attempted 
‘to be performed, it is suitable to the occasion, and I shall now, 
very briefly, explain. 

The spirit of the city charter, so far as relates to the office 
-of Mayor, is characterized by the powers and duties, it de- 
‘volves upon that officer. 

By him, ‘the laws of the city are to be executed, the con- 
“duct of all Bement ate officers inspected ; all nephcantae care- 
lessness, and positive violations of duty prosecuted and pun- 
ashed.””? In addition to this, he is enjoined to “ collect and 
communicate all information, and recommend all such meas- 
ures.as may tend to improve the city finances ; police ; health ; 
-security ; cleanliness ; comfort ; and ornament,” 


' The spirit of the city charter, in this relation, may also be 
collected, by considering these powers and duties, in connec- 
tion with the preceding form of government. One great defect, 
in the ancient organization of town government, was the divi- 
sion of the executive power among many ; the consequent 
little responsibility, and the facility, with which that little was 
shifted from one department, board, or individual, to another ; 
so as to leave the inhabitants, in a great measure, at a loss, 
whom to blame, for the deficiency in the nature, or execution 
of the provisions for their safety and police. The duty, also, 
of general superintendance over all the boards and public in- 
stitutions, being specifically vested no where, no individual 
member of either of them could take upon himself that office, 
without being obnoxious to the charge of a busy, meddlesome, 
disposition. ‘The consequence was, that the great duty of con- 
sidering all the public institutions, in their relations to one 
another and the public service, was either necessarily neg- 
lected, or, if performed at all, could only be executed occa- 
sionally, and in a very general manner. 

The remedy, attempted by the city charter, is to provide 
for the fulfilment of all these duties, by specifically investing 
the chief officer of the city with the necessary powers ; and 
thus to render him responsible both in character and by sta- 
tion, for their efficient exercise. By placing this officer under 
the constant controul of both branches of the City Council, all 
errors, in judgment and purpose, were intended to be checked 
or corrected ; and by his annual election, security is attain- 
ed, against insufficiency, or abuse, inthe exercise of his au- 
thority. 

The duties, enjoined by the charter on the executive au- 
thority, are concurrent with its powers and coincident with 
its spirit. Ifin making sketch of them, I shall be thought 
to present an outline, difficult, for any man, completely to fill ; 
and absolutely impracticable, for that humble individual, who 
now occupies the station, let it be remembered that it is always 
wise, in man, to work after models, more perfect than his capa- 
city can execute. Perfect duty, it is not in the power of man 
to perform. But it is the right of the people that every man, 
in public office, should know and attempt it. Let it also be 
considered, that it will be advantageous both for the individual, 
who may hold, and for the people, whe judge and select, that 
both should form elevated conceptions of the nature of the sta- 
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tion. The one will be thus more likely to aim at something 
higher than mediocrity, in execution ; and the other forming 
just notions of its difficulty, delicacy and importance, will se- 
lect with discrimination, and receive more readily faithful and 
laborious endeavour, in lieu of perfect performance. 

The great duty of the Mayor of such a city as this, is to 
identify himself, absolutely and exclusively, with its character 
and interests. Allits important relations, he should diligently 
study, and strive, thoroughly, to understand. All its rights, 
whether affecting property, or liberty, or power, it is his duty, 
as occasions occur, to analize and maintain. If possible, he 
should leave no foundations of either, unsettled, or dubious. 
Towards them, he should teach himself to feel, not merely the 
zeal of official station, but the pertinacious spirit of private 
interest. 

Of local, sectional, party, or personal divisions, he should 
know nothing, except for the purpose of healing the wounds, 
they inflict ; softening the animosities they engender ; and ex- 
citing by his example and influence, bands, hostile to one 
another, in every other aspect, to march one way, when the 
interests of the city are in danger. Its honor, happiness, dig- 
nity, safety, and prosperity, the developement of its resources, 
its expenditures and police, should be the perpetual object of 
his purpose and labor of his thought. All its public institu- 
tions, its edifices, hospitals, alms houses, jails, should be made 
the subject of his frequent inspection ; to the end that wants 
may be supplied ; errors corrected ; abuses exposed. 

Above all, its schools, those choice depositories of the hope 
of a free people, should engage his utmost solicitude and unre- 
mitting superintendance. Justly are these institutions the pride 
and the boast of the inhabitants of this city. For these Boston 
has, at all times, stood preeminent. Let there exist elsewhere, 
a greater population ; aricher commerce ; wider streets; more 
splendid avenues ; statelier palaces. Be it the endeavor of 
this metropolis to educate better men ; happier citizens ; more — 
enlightened statesmen ; to elevate a people, thoroughly in- 
structed in their social rights ; deeply imbued with a sense of 
their moral duties ; mild, flexible to every breath of legitimate 
authority ; unyielding as fate, to unconstitutional impositions. 

In administering the police, in executing the laws, in pro-- 
tecting the rights, and promoting the prosperity of the city, its 
first officer will be necessarily beset and assailed, by individual 
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interests ; by rival projects ; by personal influences ; by party 
passions. The more firm and inflexible he is, in maintaining 
the rights, and in pursuing the interests of the city, the greater 
is the probability of his hecoming obnoxious to all, whom he 
causes to be prosecuted, or punished ; to all, whose passions, 
he thwarts ; to all, whose interests, he opposes. It will remain 
for the citizens to decide, whether he, who shall attempt to fulfil 
these duties, and thus to uphold their interests, in a firm, hon- 
est and impartial spirit, shall find countenance and support, in 
the intelligence and virtue of the community. 

Touching the principles, by which the ensuing administra- 
tion will endeavor to regulate and conduct the affairs of the 
city, nothing is promised, except a laborious fulfilment of every 
known duty; a prudent exercise of every invested power; and 
a disposition, shrinking from no official responsibility. The 
outline of the duties, just sketched, will be placed before the 
executive officer, without any expectation of approximating to- 
wards its extent, much less of filling it up, according to that 
enlarged conception. By making, in the constitution of our 
nature, the power to purpose greater than the power to per- 

from, Providence has indicated to man, that true duty and 
wisdom consists in combining high efforts with humble expec- 
tations. : 

If the powers vested seem too great for any individual, let it be 
remembered, that they are necessary to attain the great objects of 
HEALTH, COMFORT AND SAFETY TO THE CITY. To those, whose 
fortunes are restricted, these powers, in thew just exercise, ought 
to be particularly precious. The rich can fly from the generat- 
ed pestilence. Inthe season of danger, the sons of fortune can 
seek refuge in purer atmospheres. But necessity compels the 

poor to remain and inhale the noxious effluvia. To those com- 
pelled by necessity, or choice, to a city residence, these powers 
are a prwilege and a blessing. In relation to city police, rt is 
not sufficient that the law, in its due process will, uliumately, reme- 
dy every injury, and remove every nuisance. While the law de- 
lays the injury 1s done. Whale judges are doubting, and law- 
yers debating, the nusance 1s exhaling, and the atmosphere cor- 
rupting. In these cases, prevention should be the object of soli- 
citude, not remedy. It is not enough, that the obstacle, which 
wmpedes the cilizen’s way, or the nuisance, which offends his 
sense, should be removed, on complaint, or by complaint. The 
true ertierion of an efficient city government ts that tt should be 
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removed BEFORE COMPLAINT and WITHOUT COM- 
PLAINT. 

The true glory of a city consists, not in palaces, temples, col- 
umns, the vain boast of art, or the proud magnificence of luxury, 
but in a happy, secure and contented people ; feeling the advan- 
tage of a vigorous and faithful administration, not merely, in the 
wide street, and the splendid avenue, but m every lane, m every 
court and in every, alley. * The poorest and humblest eitizen 
should be made instinctively to bless that paternal government, 
which he daily percewes, watching over his comfort and con- 
venience, and securing for him, that surest pledge of health, a 
_ pure atmosphere. 

The individual, now entrusted with the executive power, by 
his fellow citizens, repeats that he promises. nothing, except 
an absolute self devotion to their interests. To understand, 
maintain and improve them, he dedicates, whatever humble, 
intellectual, or physical power, he may possess. 


Gentlemen of the City Council: 


In all the relations, which the maretitudent has established 
between the departments, it will be his endeavor, by punctual-— 
ity, and despatch in public business, by executing every duty 
and taking every responsibility, which belongs to his office, to 
shorten and lighten, your disinterested and patriotic labors. 
Should his and your faithful, though necessarily imperfect ex- 
ertions, give satisfaction to our fellow citizens, we shall have 
reason to rejoice ;—not with a private and personal, but with 
a public and patriotic joy ;—for next to the consciousness of 
fulfilled duty, is the grateful conviction, that our lot is cast in 
a community, ready justly to appreciate, and willing actively 
to support, faithful and laborious efforts, in their service. 

Should, however, the contrary happen and, in conformity 
-with the experience of other republics, faithful exertions be 
followed by loss of favor and confidence, still we shall have 
reason to rejoice ;—not, indeed, with a public and patriotic, 
but with a private and individual joy ;—for we shall retire 
with a consciousness,—weighed against which, all human 
suffrages are but as the light dust of the balance. 
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IN COMMON COUNCIL, MAY 1, 1824. - 


Resolved, That Messrs. Coolidge, Frothingham and Stone, with such as 
the Board of Aldermen may join, be a Committee to wait upon the Mayor, 
and present him the thanks of the City Council, for the able and instructive 
Address delivered by him this day, and to request a copy for the press. 


Sent up for concurrence. 
FRANCIS J. OLIVER, President. 


In the Board of Aldermen, May 3, 1824....Read and concurred, and Al- . 
deymen Baxter and Dorr are joined. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, Mayor. 


ADDRESS. 


ee 


Gentlemen of the City Council: 


Tue first impulse of my heart, on thus entering, a second 
time, upon the duties of Chief Magistrate of this City, is to ex- 
press my deep sense of gratitude, for the distinguished support, 
I have received from the suffrages of my fellow citizens. It has 
been, [am conscious, as much beyond my deserts, as beyond 
my hopes. May these marks of public confidence produce their 
genuine fruits—truer zeal,—greater activity, and more entire 
self-devotion to the interests of the city! 

To you, Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen, who have re- 
ceived such gratifying proofs of the approbation of your fellow 
citizens, permit me thus publicly to express the greatness of 
my own obligations. You have shunned no labor. You have 
evaded no responsibility. You have sought with a single eye, and 
a firm, undeviating purpose the best interests of the city. It is 
my honor and happiness to have been associated with such men. 
Whatsoever success has attended the administration of the 
past year, may justly be attributed to the spirit and Hoy A 
which characterized your labors and councils. 

The Gentlemen of the last Common Council are also entitled 
to a public expression of my gratitude, for their undeviating 
personal support, as well as the zeal and fidelity which distin- 
guished their public services. 

It is proper, on the present occasion, to speak of the admin- 
istration of the past year, with reference to the principles by 
which it was actuated. If in doing this, I enter more into de- 
tail than may seem suitable, in a general discourse, it is because 
I deem such an elucidation conformable to the nature of the 
City Government, and connected with its success. Whatever 
there is peculiar in the character of the inhabitants of Boston, is 
chiefly owing to the freedom of its ancient form of government, 
which had planted and fostered, among its people, a keen, ac- 
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tive, inquisitive spirit; taking an interest in all public affairs, 
and exacting a strict and frequent account from all, who have the 
charge of their concerns. This is a healthy condition of a commu- 
nity, be ita city, state, or nation. It indicates the existence of the 
only true foundation of public prosperity, the intelligence and 
virtue of the people, and their consequent capacity to govern 
themselves. Such a people have a right to expect a particular 
elucidation of conduct from public functionaries ; whose incum- 
bent duty it is to foster, on all occasions, among their fellow 
citizens, a faithful and inquisitive spirit touching public con- 
cerns. 

The acts of the administration of the past year had reference 
to morals ;—to comfort; and convenience; and ornament. A 
very brief statement of the chief of these, which had any thing 
novel in their character, will be made, with reference to princi- 
ple and to expense. If more prominence be given to this last 
than may be thought necessary, it is because in relation to this, 
discontent is most likely to appear. In the organizing of new 
systems, and in the early stages of beneficial and even economi- 
cal arrangements outlays must occur. These expenditures are 
inseparable from the first years. The resulting benefit must be 
expected and averaged among many future years. No obscurity 
ought to be permitted, concerning conduct and views in this re- 
spect. In a republic, the strength of every administration, in 
public opinion, ought to be in proportion to the willingness with 
which it submits to a rigorous accountability. With respect to 
morals ;—there existed at the commencement of last year, in 
one section of the city, an audacious obtrusiveness of vice, 
notorious and lamentable; setting at defiance, not only the 
decencies of life, but the authority of the laws. Repeated 
attempts to subdue this combination had failed. An opinion 
was entertained by some, that it was invincible. There were 
those, who recommended a tampering and palliative, rather than 
eradicating course of measures. Those entrusted with the af- 
fairs of the city, were of a different temper. The evil was met 
in the face. In spite of clamor, of threat, of insult; of the certif- 
icates of those who were interested to maintain, or willing to 
countenance vice, in this quarter, a determined course was pur- 
sued. ‘The whole section was put under the ban of authority. 
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All licenses in it were denied—a vigorous police was organized, 
which, aided by the Courts of Justice, and the House of Correc- 
tion, effected its purpose. For three months past, the daily 
‘reports of our city officers have represented that section as 
peaceable as any other. Those connected with courts of justice, 
both as ministers and officers, assert that the effect has been 
plainly discernible in the registers of the jail and of prosecution. 

These measures did not originate in any theories, or visions 
of ideal purity, attainable in the existing state of human society, 
but in asingle sense of duty and respect for the character of the 
city; proceeding upon the principle that if in great cities the 
existence of vice is inevitable, that its course should be in se- 
cret, like other filth, in drains, and in darkness; not obtrusive; 
not powerful; not prowling publicly in the streets for the inno- 
cent and unwary. 

The expense, by which this effect has been produced, has 
been somewhat less than one thousand dollars. An amount al- 
ready perhaps saved to the community in the diminution of 
those prosecutions and of their costs, which the continuance of 
the former unobstructed course of predominating vice, in that 
section, would have occasioned. 

The next object of attention of the City Government was 
cleansing the streets. In cities as well as among individuals, 
cleanliness has reference to morals as well as to comfort. Sense 
of dignity and self-respect are essentially connected with pu- 
rity ; physical and moral. And a city is as much elevated as an 
individual by self-respect. 

To remove from our streets whatever might offend the sense, 
or endanger the health, was the first duty. To do it as eco- 
nomically as was consistent with doing it well, was the second. 

How it has been done, whether satisfactorily as could be ex- 
pected, in the first year and by incipient operations, our fellow- 
citizens are the judges. As far as the knowledge of the Mayor 
and Aldermen has extended, the course pursued has met with 
unqualified approbation and given entire content. 

In respect to economy, there were but two modes—By con- 
tract,—or by teams and laborers provided and employed by the 
city. The latter course was adopted; and for several reasons. 
The value of what was annually taken from the surface of the 
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streets of the city, as well as the quantity, was wholly un- 
known. There were no data on which to estimate either, and 
of course no measure by which the amount of contract could be 
regulated. The streets of the city had been almost for time im- 
memorial the revenue of the farmers in the vicinity; who came 
at will, took what suited their purposes and left the rest to ac- 
cumulate. 

It was thought important that the city should undertake the 
operation necessary to cleansing the streets, itself, not hecause 
this mede was certainly the most economical, but because it 
would be certainly the most effectual; and because, by this 
means the City Government would acquaint themselves with 
the subject in detail, and be the better enabled to meet the 
farmers hereafter on the ground of contract, should this mode 
be found expedient. 

In order however, to leave no means of information unsought, 
contracts were publicly invited by the City Government. Of 
the proposals made, one only included all the operations of scra- 
ping, sweeping and carrying away. ‘This person offered to do 
the whole for one year, for seven thousand dollars. All the other 
proposals expressly declined having any thing to do with scra- 
ping and sweeping; and confined their offer to the mere carry- 
ing away. The lowest of these, was eighteen hundred dollars. 
When it was found that the city was about to perform the ope- 
ration on its own account, the same persons fell in their offers, 
from eighteen to eight hundred dollars; and when this was re- 
jected, they offered to do it for nothing. And since the city 
operations have commenced, the inquiry now is, at what price 
they can enjoy the privilege. ‘These facts are stated, because 
they strikingly illustrate how important it is to the city, that its 
administration should take subjects of this kind into their own 
hands, until by experience, they shall have so become acquainted 
with them, as to render their ultimate measures the result of 
knowledge, and not of general surmise er opinion. 

The general result of the operations may be thus stated. At 
an expense of about $4000, between six and seven thousand 
tons weight of filth and dirt have been removed from the surface 
of the streets. All of which have been advantageonsly used in 
improving the city property under circumstances and in situa- 
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tions, in which these collections were much wanted—on the Com- 
mon, on the Neck lands, and at South Boston. There can be no 
question that in these imprevements the city will receive the full 
value of the whole expense. To say nothing of what is really the 
chief object of the system, that the streets have been kept in a 
general state of cleanliness satisfactory to the inhabitants. By 
sale of the collections the next year it is expected that we shall 
be able to compare directly the cash receipt with the cash ex- 
penditure. (See Note 4.) 

The widening of our streets as occasions offered was the next 
object, to which the attention of the city administration was di- 
rected; and the one involving the greatest expense. The cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the enterprize of private individuals 
opened opportunities, in this respect, unexampled, in point of 
number and importance. If lost they might never occur again, 
at least not within the lifetime of the youngest of our children. 
The administration availed themselves of those opportunities, 
as a matter of duty, in the actual condition of a city so extreme- 
ly irregular and inconvenient as is Boston, in the original plan 
and projection of its streets. Important improvements have been 
made in Lynn—Ship—Thatcher and Mill Pond Streets s—in 
Hanover—Elm—Brattle—Court and Union Streets ;—in Tem- 
ple—Lynde—Sumner and Milk Streets ;—in Federal—Orange 
—Eliot and Warren Streets. The expense has been somewhat 
less than twelve thousand dollars. (See Vote B.) <A consid- 
erable cost, in comparison, with the extent of the land taken; 
but reasonable and not more than might be expected, when con- 
sidered with reference to the nature of the improvements, for 
the most part in thick settled parts of the city, where the land 
taken was very valuable and the improvement proportionably 
important. 

Another object of attention during the past year has been the 
drains. The ancient system by which these were placed on the 
footing of private right was expensive and troublesome to indi- 
viduals, involving proprietors in perpetual disputes with those 
making new entries, and was particularly objectionable as it re- 
spects the city, as that in a degree, it made our streets the sub- 
jects of private right, and as such placed them out of the control 
of the city authorities. 
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The principle,adopted was to take all new drains into the 
hands of the city ;—to divide the expense as equally as possible 
among those estates immediately benefitted ; upon principles ap- 
plicable to the particular nature of this subject, and retain in the 
city the whole property both as it respects control and assess- 
ment. In its first stages such a system must necessarily be 
expensive; but the result cannot fail to be beneficial and in a 
course of years profitable. During the past year, the city has 
built above Five Thousand feet of drain,—one thousand feet of 
which is twenty inch barrel drain, of this the city is now sole 
proprietor. It has already received more than one half the whole 
cost from persons whose estates were particularly benefitted ; 
and the balance amounting to about four thousand five hundred 
dollars, is in a course of gradual, and as it respects the far 
greater part certain, ultimate collection. Considering the effect 
which well constructed drains must have upon the city expendi- 
ture in respect of the single article of paving, there can be but 
one opinion upon the wisdom and economy of this system. 

A new Mall has been nearly completed on Charles Street, 
and all the missing and dead trees of the old Malls, the Com- 
mon and Fort Hill, have been replaced with a care and protec- 
tion, which almost insure success to these ornaments of the city. 

The proceedings of the Directors of the House of Industry 
and the flattering hopes connected with that establishment would 
require a minuteness of detail, not compatible with the present 
occasion. They will doubtless be made the subject of an early 
and distinct examination and report of the City Council. 

Two objects of very great interest to which the proceedings 
of last year have reference, remain to be elucidated. The pur- 
chase of the interest of the proprietors of the Rope Walks, west 
of the Common ; and the projected improvements about Faneuil 
Hall Market. 

The citizens of Boston, in a moment of sympathy and feeling 
for the sufferings of particular individuals, and without sufficient 
prospective regard for the future exigencies of the city, had vol- 
untarily given the right of using the land occupied by the Rope 
Walks, to certain grantees, for that use. In consequence of the 
exclusion of the water by the Mill Dam, a tract of land has been 
opened either for sale, as an object of profit, or for use, as an ob- 
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ject of ornament, with which the rights of these proprietors abso- 
lutely interfered. It was thought tliat no moment could be more 
favorable than the present to secure a relinquishment of those 
rights. An agreement of reference has been entered into, with 
those proprietors, and the amount to be paid by the city for such 
relinquishment, has been left to the decision of five of our most 
intelligent, independant and confidential citizens, with whose 
decision, it cannot be questioned that both parties will have rea- 
son to be satisfied, notwithstanding it may happen that their 
award on the one side may be less, or on the other, more than 
their respective previous anticipations. 

Touching the projected improvements, in the vicinity of Fan- 
euil Hall Market, not only the extreme necessities of the city. 
in relation to space for a market, have led to this project, but 
also the particular relations of that vicinity have indicated the 
wisdom and policy, even at some risque and sacrifice, of bringing 
together in one compact, efficient and commodious connexion, 
the northern and central sections of our city, so as te facilitate 
the intercourse of business and enterprize between them, and 
bring into market, and into use, and into improvement, parts of 
the city, at present old, sightless, inconvenient, and in compari- 
son with that competency, which must result from a judicious 
arrangement, at present absolutely useless. 

Both these measures of the City Government, relative to the 
Rope Walks and to Faneuil Hall Market, will necessarily lead 
to what, to many of our citizens, is an object of great dread, a 
city debt. 

As this is a subject of considerable importance, and touches 
a nerve of great sensibility, it ought to be well considered and 
rightly understood by our fellow-citizens. I shall, therefore, not 
apologize, for making, on this occasion, some observations upon it. 

The right to create a debt is a power, vested by our charter, 
in the City Council. Now this, like every other power, is to 
be characterized by its use. This may be wise and prudent, or 
the opposite, according to the objects, to which it is applied ; and 
the manner and degree of that application. Abstractedly a debt 
is no more an object of terror than a sword. Both are very 
dangerous, in the hands of fools, or mad-men. Both are very 
safe, innocent and useful in the hands of the wise and prudent. 
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A debt created for a purpose, like that which probably will } 
be necessary in the case of the Rope Walks, that of reliev- 
ing a great property from an accidental embarrassment, is no 
more a just object of dread, to a city, than a debt created for 
seed wheat, is to a farmer; or than a debt for any object of cer- 
tain return, is to a merchant. , 

So in the case of Faneuil Hall Markets; what possible object 
of rational apprehension can there be in a debt, created for the 
purpose of purchasing a tract of territory; whose value must be 
increased by the purchase; which if sold cannot fail to excite a 
great competition; and if retained, the incomes of which, so 
far as respects the market, are wholly within the control of the 
City Authorities? It is possible indeed, that more may be paid 
for some estates than abstractedly, they may be worth. It is — 
possible that great changes may take place in the value of real 
estate, between the time of the commencement, and the time of 
completing such a project. But the reverse is also quite as pos- 
sible. Providence does not permit man to act upon certainties. 
The constitution of our nature obliges him, in every condition 
and connexion, to shape his course of conduct by probabilities. 
His duty is to weigh maturely, previous to decision, to consider 
anxiously both the wisdom of his ends, and the proportion of his 
means. Once decided, in execution he should be as firm and 
rapid, as in council, he has been slow and deliberate; cultiva- 
ting in his own breast, and in the breasts of others, just confi- 
dence in the continuance of the usual analogies and relations of 
things. 

The destinies of the City of Boston, are of a nature too plain 
to be denied, or misconceived. ‘The prognostics of its future 
greatness are written on the face of nature, too legibly, and too 
indelibly to be mistaken. ‘These indications are apparent from 
the location of our city, from its harbor and its relative position 
among rival towns and cities; above all, from the character of 
its inhabitants, and the singular degree of enterprize, and intel- 
ligence, which are diffused through every ciass of its citizens. 
Already capital and population is determined towards it, from 
other places, by a certain and irresistible power of attraction. 
It remains then, for the citizens of Boston to be true to their 
own destinies; to be willing te meet wise expenditures and 
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temporary sacrifices, and thus to cooperate with nature and 
providence in their apparent tendencies to promote their great- 
ness and prosperity; thereby not only improving the general 
condition of the city, elevating its character, multiplying its 
accommodations and strengthening the predilections, which exist 
already in its favor; but also patronizing and finding employ- 
ment for its laborers and mechanics. 

It is true the power of credit, like every other power, is sub- 
ject to abuse. But to improve the general convenience of the 
city, to augment its facilities for business, to add to the comfort 
of its inhabitants, and in this way to augment its resources, are 
among the most obvious and legitimate uses of that power, which 
doubtless, for these purposes, was entrusted to the City Council. 

Having thus explained some of the principal proceedings and 
sources of extraordinary expense, occurring during the past year, 
I feel myself bound to make some general remarks, on the na- 
ture of the office I have had the honor to hold, and to which the 
suffrages of my fellow citizens have recalled me. It is impor- 
tant that a right apprehension should be formed concerning its 
duties, its responsibilities, the powers it ought to possess, and 
what the people have a right to expect, and what they ought to 
exact, from the possessor of it. And I do this the rather, be- 
cause I am sensible that very different opinions exist upon this 
subject. There are those, who consider the office very much in 
the light of a pageant, destined merely to superintend and direct 
the general course of administration, to maintain the dignity, 
and to “dispense the hospitalities” of the city, and who deem the 
office in some measure degraded by having any thing of a labo- 
rious or working condition connected with its; and I am well 
aware that the practice in other cities justifies such an opinion. 
I have not thought, however, gentlemen, that a young and healthy 

republic, for such the City of Boston is, should seek its prece- 
dents, or encourage its officers in looking for models, among the 
corrupt and superannuated forms of ancient despotisms. On the 
contrary, it seemed to me incumbent on the early possessor of 
this office, in a state of society like that which exists in Massa- 
chusetts, and for which this city is pre-eminent, to look at the 
real character of that office, as it is indicated by the expressions 
of the charter, and exists in the nature of things, with little or 
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no regard to the practice of other places, or to spinon founded . 
on hans practices. 

In this view, therefore, my attempt has been to attain a deep 
and thorough acquaintance with the interests of the inhabitants 
and of the city; and this not by general surveys, but by a mi- 
nute, particular, and active inspection of their public concerns, 
in all their details. 

Although this course has been the occasion of much trouble, 
and perhaps made me obnoxious to some censure, as being busy, 
and perhaps meddling, with matters out of my sphere, yet I have 
thought it better to expose myself te those imputations, than to 
forego the opportunities such a course of conduct afforded of ob- 
taining a deep and thorough acquaintance with the business and - 
interests of the city, which the charter plainly pre-supposed, 
and indeed was necessary to fulfil the duties, in a very humble 
degree, which it made incumbent. And the more experience I 
have had in the duties of this office—the more I feel obliged, 
both by precept and example, to press upon my fellow citizens 
the necessity of considering this as a business office, combining 
as indispensable requisites:—great zeal, great activity, great self- 
devotion, and as far as possible, a thorough acquaintance with 
the relations of the people. 

Nor is it only necessary that these qualities should at all 
times be exacted of the Chief Magistrate and that he should be 
held to a rigid exhibition of them, in his official conduct, but on 
the other hand, it is also necessary that all the departments 
should be so arranged as to throw upon him the full weight of 
all the responsibility which the charter attaches to his office. 
Whatever has a tendency to weaken that sense of responsibility ; 
above all, whatever enables the Executive Officer to cast the 
blame of weak plans, or inefficient execution, upon others, has a 
direct tendency to corrupt the Executive, and to deprive the cit- 
izens of a chief benefit, contemplated in the charter. 

If there be any advantage in the form of a city, over that of a 
town government, it lies in one single word—efficiency. In this 
point of view, all the powers of the City Council may be consid- 
ered as comprehending, also, the Executive power; of which 
the Mayor is but a branch. For they enact the laws, which en- 
able his department to possess that efficiency, the charter con- 
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templates. Now efficiency means nothing more than capacity 
to carry into effect. Whatever form of organization of any de- 
partment tends to deprive the Executive of the city, of the power 
to carry into effect the laws, or transfers that power to others, 
disconnected from his responsibility, has a direct tendency to 
encourage the Executive, in ignorance, inactivity or imbecility 5 
which will inevitably, sooner or later, result, just in proportion 
as the organization enables him to throw the blame of misman- 
agement upon others, or not to hold himself accountable for it. 

Within the narrow limits and in relation to the humble objects, 
to which the Executive power extends, its responsibility should 
be clear, undivided and incapable of being evaded. On the Exec- 
utive should ultimately devolve the accountability for the efficien- 
cy of all the departments; and every organization is defective, 
which enables him to escape from it. Every citizen, in making 
complaints to this officer, should be certain of finding redress, 
or of being pointed to the path to ecbtain it. And as to those 
general nuisances, which offend sense, endanger health, or in- 
terfere with comfort, his power should enable him to apply a 
remedy upon the instant, or at least as readily as the nature of 
the particular subject matter permits; and to effect this, not by 
reference,—not by writing supplicatory letters to independent 
Boards, but personally, by application of means in his own 
hands; or by Agents, under his control, and for whom he is re- 
sponsible. 

The true theory of the form of government, which our fellow 
citizens have chosen, results in a seyere responsibility of the 
Executive power, and with it are identified the true interests of 
the citizens and the real advantages of acity organization. But 
responsibility implies a coextensive power as its basis. The one 
cannot and ought not to exist without the other. The Charter 
makes it the duty of the Mayor “to be vigilant and active at all 
times, in causing the laws for the government of the city to be 
duly executed and put in force.’’ Now how can vigilance and 
activity be expected in an officer, in relation to a great mass of 
laws, and those of the most critical and important character, the 
execution of which is formally and expressly transferred to oth- 

ers; with whose execution if he directly interferes, he takes the 
risque of giving offence to the nice sense of honor and right of 
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an independent Board? 'The charter makes it his duty “to in- 
spect the conduct of all subordinate officers in the government 
thereof, and as far as in his power to cause all negligence, care- 
lessness, and positive violations of duty to be prosecuted and 
punished.”” Now how can he do this, when those, who execute 
your laws do not consider themselves as subordinate and are 
justified in that opinion by the form and circumstances of their 
organization 

Again the Charter plainly implies, that the Mayor of this city 
should make himself acquainted thoroughly and intimately with 
all its great interests, ‘“ with its finances, its police, its health, 
security, cleanliness, comfort and ornament.” 

Now what encouragement is there to endeavor to fulfil these 
duties, when any of its great interests are so constituted or vest- 
ed, that he has no control over them, nor any power of making 
any inquisition into their state or conduct, except by personal 
solicitation and request;—not denied, indeed, out of politeness 
and respect, but perhaps granted, not because he has a right 
from his official relation to claim, but because, on the present 
occasion, there exists a willingness to give, the desired infor- 
mation ? 

The organization of the Executive power by division among 
Hadnes dant Boards has a direct tendency to corrupt a weak 
Executive officer and to embarrass one of opposite character. 

The study of the former will naturally be to get along easily; 
for this purposs he will yield whatever power another depart- 
ment is disposed to take for thus his responsibility is diminish- 
eds; and instead of a single definite, decided official action, on 
every occasion giving security to the citizen, regardless of per- 
sonal consequences, his course will be timid, shuffling, and com- 
promising; beginning with the vain design of pleasing every 
body ; and ending with the still vainer, of expecting, in this way, 
long to maintain either influence or character. 

An Executive, on the contrary, who is firm and faithful to the 
Constitution of the City, will exercise the powers it confers. 
He will claim the right. to inspect all subordinate officers; he 
will consider every branch of Executive power, emanating from 
the City Council as subordinate by the Charter to the City Ex- 
ecutive. He will claim of all such an accountability that will 
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enable him to understand every interest of the city in detail. 
Such a course would, probably, sooner or later lead to contro- 
versies concerning the rights and dignities of independent 
Boards ;—to heart-burnings and jealousies—perhaps to pam- 
phlets and newspaper attacks, which if he does not answer, it 
will be said, that it is because he cannot ;—and which if he does 
answer, will lead to a reply and that to a rejoinder ;—and thus 
the Executive of the city, instead of a simple and plain exercise 
of power, humble and limited in its sphere, yet important to be 
both efficient and unembarrassed, may be harrassed with disputes 
about the pretensions, authorities and dignities of rival powers ; 
vexatious and unprofitable; terminating in nothing but divisions 
in the city and inefficiency in the execution of the laws. 

I have deemed it my duty to express myself thus distinctly, 
and in a most unqualified manner, upon this point; and the 
rather, thus publicly, because opinions in this respect are li- 
able to be misrepresented, or misunderstood. On such occa- 
sions therefore, I choose to throw myself on the intelligence and 
virtues of the mass of my fellow citizens ; whose interests, as I 
understand them, it is my single desire steadily to pursue, and 
who, whether they coincide, or differ with me, in relation to the 
particular mode of pursuing those interests, will, [ have a perfect 
confidence, justly appreciate my motives. 

The result of my experience during the past year, on this 
subject, is this, that the interests of the city are most deeply con- 
nected with such an organization of every branch of Executive 
power, as that the ultimate responsibility, for the execution 
should rest upon the Mayor; and which he should therefore, be 
incapable of denying, or evading. ‘That at all times, the blame 
should rest upon him without the power of throwing it off upon 
others, in case of any defect of plan, or any imefficiency in exe- 
cution. 

In making these remarks, I trust I shall not be understood as 
not appreciating as [ ought, in common with my fellow citizens, 
the exertions and the sacrifices of those excellent, intelligent 
and faithful men, who in present and in past times, with so much 
honor to themselves, and advantage to the community, have ad- 
ministered the concerns of independant departments. I yield to 
none of my fellow citizens, in my sense of gratitude and respect 
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to them, both as officers and individuals. But the organization 
of a city, is, in the nature of things, essentially different from 
that of a town. The relation to the city in which I have been 
placed, have compelled me to contemplate, and prospectively to 
realize the certain embarrassments, which must result from an 
organization of the Executive department; varying from that 
simplicity which the charter establishes. as likely, deeply to effect 
the efficiency of the system, now upon trial; and to encourage, 
and sooner or later to introduce both imbecility and inactivity 
into an office, which can alone be beneficial to the city, when it 
is possessed by directly opposite qualities. | 

I have no apprehension that my fellow citizens will attribute 
these suggestions, to a vulgar and vain wish to extend the pow- 
ers of an office, holden but for a year, on the most precarious of 
all tenures. The efficiency of this new form of government is 
mainly dependant on its simplicity, and on the fact that its re- 
sponsibility is undivided, and cannot be evaded if the depart- 
ments be organized on charter principles. Much of the benefit 
of the new system, will depend on the spirit which characterises 
its commencement. Qn this account, the individual now posses- 
sing the Executive power, is anxious on the one hand, that none 
of its éssential advantages should be Jost through any timidity 
on his part, in expressing opinions, the result of his experience, 
or through any unwillingness to incur any labor, or meet any 
just responsibility. On the other, he has no higher ambition 
than by a diligent, faithful and laborious fulfilment of every 
known duty, and exercise of every charter right, to set such an 
example, and establish such precedents as will give to this new 
government a fair impulse, and a permanent and happy influ- 
ence upon the destinies of the inhabitants of this city. 


Gentlemen of the City Council, 

It is the felicity of all who are called to the Government 
of this City, that they serve a people, capable of appreciating, 
and willing actively to support, faithful and laborious efforts in 
their service. A people, in all times distinguished for uniting 
love of freedom with respect for authority. May it be your hap- 
piness, as it will be your endeavor to maintain those institutions, 
under which such a people have been elevated to so high a degree 
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of prosperity! Under your auspices, may the foundations of the 
fabric of their greatness be strengthened, its proportions enlar- 
ged, its internal accommodations improved! May the spirit of 
liberty, and the spirit of good government continue to walk hand, 
in hand, within these venerable walls ; consecrated by so many 
precious recollections. And when we shall have passed away, 
and the places which now know us, shall know us no more, may 
tbose who come after us, be compelled to say, that the men of 
this age were as true to the past and the future, as to their own 
times ;—that while they had preserved and enjoyed the noble 
inheritance, which had descended to them from their ancestors, 
they had transmitted it not only unimpaired, but improved to 
their posterity. 


NOTE A. 


This statement here made relates to the general result of the operations for 
the year. These were twofold. The first, occasional, by hired teams imme- 
diately after the organization of the City Government, the last year, and 
having for its object the thorough cleansing of the streets, lanes and alleys 
of the city. 
This first cleansing cost - - - - - - - - $1400 
By it upwards of three thousand tons weight of filth and dirt 

were ascertained to be removed from the surface of the 

streets, &c. 
The second was permanent, and took place*subsequently. The 

cost to the first of March was— 


For horses, harness, teams, sleds, - - - - - - 700 
For sundries, including horse keeping, stable hire, farriers’ bills, 

repairs, &c. - - - - - - - - - ‘700 
Drivers, - - - - - - - - - - 600 
Superintendent and sweepers, - - > - - - 1800—8800 
Expense of the whole, - - - - . - - : - $5,200 


At which expense, city work, not connected with streets, has 
been done, which would have cost the city, according to the 


account and estimate of Aldermen Patterson and Eddy, - 1000 
Value of horses and teams, on hand, - - - - -  600—1600 
Thus at the expense of — - - - - : - - $3800 


Three thousand tons of filth were removed as above stated, by the first ope- 
ration ; two thousand eight hundred tons of manure were collected and have 
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been used, part on the City lands, part on the Common and N eck, or part at 
South Boston—part sold, or now on hand. Besides which, many hundred tons 
of dirt have been carted to the Common and elsewhere, of which no ‘account 
has been made, or could be taken. Had the whole manure been sold at the 
price at which a part has been, one dollar the ton, as it probably might have 
been ;—the receipt would, with the extra work done for the city remunerated 
the whole expense of the permanent system. The next year, the result will 
be distinctly ascertained, as it is intended to send no more manure to South 
Boston—little or none will be wanted on the Common ; ‘and the value of it 
as an article of sale will put the expediency, or inexpediency of continuing 
the system beyond a doubt. 


NOTE B. 
In Federal Street, - - - - = - ‘= 5 : 100 00 
In Lynde Street, . - - - - - : ‘ - 258 00 
In Lynn Street, - - . A in = - - 3 - 200 00 
In Hanover Street, - - - - Me 
In Milk and Congrees Streets, SO EEO ey 
In Union Street, Saas ° Satie ns SIQ9F 9 - — 1802 92 
In Brattle Street, - - - - - <yho - 2850 00 
In Orange and Eliot Streets, - - - - ~ = sista? —ipeds 
In Court Street, - - - * : E ti - 1748-06 
In Mill Pond Street, - - : - - - - - °8011 50 
In Thatcher Street, *-  =- 9 = =) Ge) Tene 1S See ao 0 
In Temple Street, - - - - . . . - 55 00 
In Ship Street, ee ee ie ae ee 


$11;793 55 
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Gentlemen of the City Council, 

We assemble under circumstances of great mu- 
nicipal prosperity, and with very decisive evidences 
of the content of our fellow-citizens with the gene- 
ral conduct of their affairs. A brief recurrence to 
a few of the principal relations of our city, will, 
however, be useful, and tend to strengthen public 
satisfaction and confidence. 

During the first years of the city government its 
attention was naturally directed to important local 
improvements, and to the enlarging of our means 
of protection against the dangers to which all great 
cities are subject, and which the form of the an- 
cient government was not well calculated to effect. 
The number and greatness of these improvements 
and preparations, together with the short period in © 
which they were executed, led, necessarily, to the 
creation of a debt, on a scale, which excited, in 
some minds, apprehensions—cautious men began 
to fear lest an increase of debt would become the 
habit of the city government. ‘The experience of 
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the past year has shown that it is no less willing 
to adopt and enforce a rigid system of economy, 
than the practice of preceding years had shown 
it to be capable of using, on proper occasions, 
the public credit. The appropriations made at 
the commencement of the last year have been re- 
spected, with an exemplary strictness. None have 
as yet been exceeded. ‘To one or two additions 
will be required; but in every instance, it is be- 
lieved it will be found that they have been occa- 
sioned by circumstances, accidental in their nature, 
and not within the control of the expending au- 
thority; and that they can be supplied by the 
transfer of the surplus, existing in other appropri- 
ations. ‘There can scarcely be expected, in any 
future year a greater exactness in this respect, than 
the past has exhibited. 

The measures adopted by the last City Council 
to give a permanent and efficient character to the 
reduction of the city debt, have been attended with 
all the success which was anticipated. Before 
the current financial year closes, more than one 
hundred thousand dollars of the pre-existing city 
debt will be discharged. It requires only a steady 
perseverance in the same system, to place the re- 
sources of the city on an enviable and satisfactory 
foundation. 

The diminution of the number of complaints in 
every branch of police, indicates a very general 
content with its administration. In no preceding 


year has the general order been better maintained. © 
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Nor, in a population so great, and rapidly increas- 
ing, can it be expected that vice and crime should 
be less obtrusive, or more restrained. 

It is a subject of congratulation, that the new 
arrangements in our health department, whereby 
responsibility and efficiency have been endeavored 
to be obtained by the concentration of its powers, 
in the board of Aldermen, the health physician and _ 
police officer, should have resulted in such appa- 
rent advantage. Notwithstanding a constant and 
increasing intercourse with Halifax, a city suffer- 
ing under the most malign form of the small pox,— 
notwithstanding the same disorder has been brought 
to this city in repeated instances, from that and 
from other cities,—and_ notwithstanding it has ap- 
peared with some activity in towns in our immedi- 
ate vicinity, yet by the vigilance of the health de- 
partment every occurring case has been detected, 
insulated or removed. Until the last week no in- 
stance of its having been communicated within this 
city is known or suspected. ‘The circumstances of 
that week have been the subject of a public official 
statement. ‘Since that publication only one case 
has occurred, and that has been promptly removed 
to the island. Nor is any case now known, or be- 
lieved to exist within the city. 

Although great credit is due to the health physi- 
cian and police. officer, for their vigilance and ac- 
tivity, yet it cannot be questioned that their labors 
have been diminished, and their success facilitated 
by the general vaccination, which took place under 
the authority of former city Councils. 
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The state of the hospital at Rainsford’s Island, 
and its general police, so far as depends on the 
health physician and island keeper, is very satis- 
factory. Applications from the local authority of 
several towns, in this vicinity, to transfer their in- 
fected citizens to that establishment have been 
promptly granted. The willingness with which 
those citizens have permitted themselves to be thus 
transferred and even the desire, exhibited by some 
of them, who were individuals of great respectabili- 
ty in their respective towns, to avail of this privi- 
lege, in preference to remaining insylated in their 
own vicinity, strongly indicates the satisfaction of 
the public with that establishment, and their confi- 
dence in the professional ability with which it is 
conducted. 

The general state of the health of the city is not 
only a,subject of devout thankfulness, but is also a 
circumstance not to be omitted, in estimating the 
effects of the general arrangements of its police. 
Tables, founded on the bills of mortality of this 
city and constructed on the usual principles, show 
that for the four years past, from 1824 to 1827 in- 
clusive, the annual average proportion of deaths to 
population has not only been less than that in any 
antecedent year, but it is believed less than that of 
any other city of equal population on record. 

The bills of mortality of this place, and calcula- 
tions made on them for the eleven years, from 1813 
to 1823, inclusive, show, that the annual average 
proportion of deaths to population was about one 
in forty-two. 
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Similar estimates on the bills of mortality of this 
city since 1823, show, that this annual average pro- 
portion was for the four years, from 1824 to 1827 
inclusive, less than one in forty-eight; for the three 
years from 1825 to 1827, inclusive, less than one in 
jifty ; for the two years from 1826 to 1827, inclu- 
sive, less than one in fifty-fiwwe; and for the last 
year, 1827, scarcely one in siaty-three. 

Upon the usual estimates of this nature, a city of 
equal population, in which this annual average 
should not exceed one in forty-seven would be con- 
sidered as enjoying an extraordinary degree of 
health. 

Calculations of this kind are necessarily gene- 
ral, and exactness in precise*results, owing to the 
uncertainty in the annual increase of population, 
cannot be expected; enough appears, however, 
from unquestionable data to justify the position 
that since the year 1823 this city-has enjoyed an 
uncommon and gradually increasing state of gene- 
ral health, and that for the two last years it has been 
unexampled. 

It will be recollected by the City Council that, in 
the year 1823, a systematic cleansing of the city, 
and removal of noxious animal and vegetable sub- 
stances was adopted under their auspices, and have 
been persevered in to this period, with no inconsid- 
erable trouble and expense. Now, although it 
would be too much to attribute the whole of this im- 
portant improvement in the general health of this 
city to these measures, yet when a new system was 
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at that period adopted, having for its express ob- 
ject, this very effect,—the prevention of disease, by 
an efficient and timely removal of nuisances, it is 
just and reasonable to claim for those preventive 
measures, and credit to them, a portion of that free- 
dom from disease, which has, subsequently to their 
adoption, resulted, in a degree, so very extraordi- 
nary. Itis proper to adduce this state of things, 
by way of encouragement to persevere in a system, 
which has its foundation in the plainest principles 
of nature and reason, and which is so apparently 
justified by effects. 

I am thus distinct in alluding to this subject, be- 
cause the removal of the nuisances of a city is a la- 
borious, difficult, and repulsive service, requiring 
much previous arrangement, and constant vigilance, 
and is attended with frequent disappointment of en- 
deavours, whence it happens that there is a perpet- 
ual natural tendency, in those entrusted with muni- 
cipal affairs to throw the trouble and responsibility 
of it upon subordinate agents and contractors ; 
and very plausible arguments of economy may be 
adduced in favor of sucha system. But if experi- 
ence and reflection have given certainty to my mind 
upon any subject it is upon this; that upon the 
right conduct of this branch of police, the executive 
powers of a city should be made directly responsi- 
ble, more than for any other ; and that it can never, 
for any great length of time, be executed well, ex- 
cept by agents under its immediate control, and 
whose labors it may command, at all times, in any, 
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way, which the necessities continually varying, and 
often impossible to be anticipated, of a city, in this 
respect, require. 

In the whole sphere of municipal duties, there are 
none more important, than those which relate to 
the removal of those substances, whose exhalations 
injuriously affect the air. A pure atmosphere is to 
a city, what a good conscience is to an individual ; 
a perpetual source of comfort, tranquillity and self- 
respect. 

The general confidence, resulting from our fire 
department is an ample justification of the great 
expenditures which have been made, in bringing it 
to that state of preparation and efficiency, in which 
it now exists. Besides the sense of security it has 
induced, the direct pecuniary gain to the communi- 
ty is capable of being very satisfactorily estimated. 
Since the renovation of that department and its es- 
tablishment on its present footing, the rates of insu- 
rance on real property, within this city, have been 
reduced twenty per cent. 1am authorised by sev- 
eral Presidents of our principal insurance offices, to 
state that this reduction has been solely owing to 
confidence in the present efficiency of that depart- 
ment. ‘The saving in this reduction of premium 
alone, is stated by them not to be less, on the in- 
surable real estate of this city, than ten thousand 
dollars annually ; in other words, it is equal to a re- 
muneration, in three years, for the whole cost of the 
department. It is now distinguished not only for 
the efficiency of its engines and apparatus, but by 
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its exemplary spirit of discipline. ‘The utmost har- 
mony also exists among its members, officers and 
companies. 

The expediency and mode of still farther extend- 
ing our present system of public schools, so as to 
embrace higher branches than those at present 
taught in them will, probably, in some form, be 
brought before the City Council. 

In a city, which already expends staty thousand 
dollars annually, on its public schools; which has 
a capital of, certainly not less than, two hundred 
thousand dollars invested in school-houses alone, 
and whose expenses, under this head, must, from 
the increasing nature of its population, unavoida- 
bly increase every year, attempts to extend the 
existing system of instruction, must, necessarily, 
give occasion to much solicitude and reflection. 
The great interest and duty of society and its great 
object in establishing public schools, is to elevate 
as highly as possible, the intellectual and moral 
condition of the mass of the community. ‘To this 
end our institutions are so constituted as to put every 
necessary branch of elementary instruction within 
the reach of every citizen, and to infuse, by the 
books read and branches taught in them, similar 
general views of duty and morals; and similar 
general principles, relative to social order, hap- 
piness and obligation, throughout the whole society. 
Such is the present, general character of our com- 
mon schools ;—so called, because they are the com- 
mon right and common property of every citizen. 
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If other and higher branches of instruction are to 
be added to those, embraced by our present sys- 
tem of public education, it deserves serious consid- 
eration, whether the duty and interest of society 
does not require that they should be added to our 
common schools; and enjoyed on the same equal 
principles of common right and common property. 
In other words, whether the new branches shall 
not be for the benefit of the children of the whole 
community, and not for the benefit of the children 
of, comparatively, a few. 

Every school, the admission to which is predi- 
_cated upon the principles of requiring higher at- 
tainments, at a specified age, or period of life, than 
the mass of children, in the ordinary course of 
school instruction at that age, or period, can attain, 
is, in fact, a school for the benefit of the few; and 
not for the benefit of the many. Parents, who, 
having been highly educated themselves are, there- 
fore, capable of forcing the education of their own 
children ; parents, whose pecuniary ability enables 
them to educate their children at private schools, 
or who by domestic instruction are able to aid 
their advancement in the public schools, will, 
for the most part, enjoy the whole privilege. 
In form, it may be general ; but it will be, in fact, 
exclusive. ‘I'he sound principle, upon this subject, 
seems to be, that the standard of public education 
should be raised to the greatest desirable and prac- 
ticable height; but that it should be effected by 
raising the fran dard of our common schools. 
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Among the general principles of public policy, 
by which the prosperity of cities is effected, there 
is one, which by many of our citizens, and those of 
great wealth and respectability, is considered to be 
onerous and oppressive, and which, it is thought, 
has a material and injurious influence on the ad- 
vancement of a city like ours, engaged in an active 
mercantile competition with intelligent and enter- 
prising rival cities, in which no such principle of 
public policy exists. Although the subject proper- 
ly belongs to the sphere of State Legislation, yet 
as the mischief is thought chiefly to affect this city, 
it seems desirable, and would give satisfaction to a 
very great class of our fellow-citizens, to have the 
practicability of a change, in this principle, submit- 
ted to the test of a public examination. 

I allude to the system of assessing taxes on the 
principle of an arbitrary valuation, without re- 
lief. 
Although the formal provisions of the law are so 
framed as to conceal the character of the principle, 
yet it is practically that which I have stated. It 
is a valuation, arbitrary in its nature, and, in point 
of fact, without relief. 

The character of the principle is concealed by 
the opportunity, which is formally given to every 
individual, if he pleases, to exhibit previous to as- 
sessment, perfect lists of his estate. On his neg- 
lect of this opportunity the right to doom,—that is, 
arbitrarily to value and assess is assumed and jus- 


tified. 
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- Now it is notorious that, in every great mercan- 
tile city, such an exhibit would if made truly, as 
its respects mary, be ruinous ;—that as it respects 
very many, it is absolutely impracticable, and that 
a public annual developement of the exact relation 
of his resources, would disastrously affect almost 
every man of property in society, either by embar- 

.rassing his operations, or by needlessly exposing 
his condition to the curious, the envious, or the in- 
imical. When, therefore, the law offers an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit true lists of their property, as a 
privilege of which multitudes cannot avail them-— 
selves, and which it is the interest of every man in 
society to reject, it offers a shadow and not a sub- 
stance ; it 1s only a formal and not a real privi- 
lege. And when it founds the right arbitrarily to 
assess, on the neglect of an opportunity of such a 
character, it exercises in effect a despotic power, 
not the less objectionable, on account of its being 
veiled under the pretence of being justified by 
failure to perform an impracticable or ruinous con- 
dition. ‘T’o show that such is the practical charac- 
ter of this principle it will be sufficient simply to 
state that the last year, an uncommon number of 
persons and a greater amount of property was ex- 
hibited in previous lists than in any antecedent year 
in this city, yet that out of more than twelve thou- 
sand taxable persons only twenty-six gave in such 
lists, and in a city the valuation of which exceeded 
sixty-five thousand of dollars, the amount exhibited 
in these lists was only four hundred and three thou- 
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sand. A more direct proof, how nominal and falla- 
cious this privilege to exhibit is universally deemed, 
could not be adduced. It is in effect, an arbitrary 
valuation, and it is without relief. Tor if this fal- 
lacious privilege be neglected, the Courts are, by 
statute provision prohibited from making abate- 
ments; andin our convention of Assessors, in all 
cases above sixteen dollars, it is practically a settled 
principle that such neglect precludes the applicant 
from the privilege of abatement. 

Did the effect of these principles terminate with 
the individual, it would be of less importance, but 
it re-acts upon society ; and especially on a mercan- 
tile community, whose prosperity must necesssarily 
be affected by it, in a greater or less degree. 

It should be the settled policy of mercantile 
cities to allure and detain capitalists. Of all classes 
of men, these are the quickest to discern, and are in 
a situation the most favorable to take advantage 
of the relative principles which the laws and policy 
of different cities apply to their condition. Their 
activity, enterprise, and capital, give life and sup- 
port to the industry of the labouring and mechanic 
classes. Whatever drives capitalists from a city, 
or makes them discontented with it, has a direct 
tendency to deprive those classes of their best 
hopes. Now, what can have a more direct and 
natural tendency to such an effect than the certainty 
that there is no escape from an arbitrary valua- 
tion and assessment, except compliance with a con- 
dition which is ruinous to some, impracticable to 
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others, and repulsive to all? Unless indeed it be, 
a further certainty, which in this case, also exists, 
that from such an assessment, once made, there is” 
absolutely no hope of relief! 

That this city has lost important and valuable 
citizens, and great capitalists, in consequence of 
the operation of this principle, is a known fact. 
How many more have been deterred from uniting 
their destinies with ours, and have heen led by it to 
place their capital, in employ, in other cities, it is 
not possible to estimate, but that there have been 
such is also positively known. 

Other great cities, our neighbours, and honorable 
rivals, have no such arbitrary principle connected 
with their system of assessment. Having opened 
a correspondence with the respective Mayors of 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore on the sub- 
ject, they have each of them, with great prompti- 
tude and politeness, transmitted a transcript of the 
principles and course of proceedings of their re- 
spective cities in relation to assessments. 

In all of these cities there seems to exist a gene- 
ral content with the principle on which assessment 
is made, whatever discontent may individually exist 
in the application of it. In neither of them is any 
exhibit of personal property required antecedent to 
assessment. In all of them previously to finally 
closing the assessment an opportunity is given to 
those, who deem themselves aggrieved, to be heard, 
and to have the assessment modified, according to 
the truth of their case. 

: 
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The subject has great relations. I refer to it out 
of respect to an opinion, very general in this city, 
that our principles of taxation are injurious to its 
prosperity. It is a subject worthy of deliberate 
consideration, and an examination into it would 
give to many good citizens great satisfaction, even 
should the result be that a change was impractica- 
ble, or inexpedient. 


For the renewed evidences I have recently re- 
ceived of the confidence of my fellow-citizens, I 
can only renew the assurance of a life and thoughts 
exclusively devoted to understand and pursue their 
best interests. 
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Census of Boston, taken in 1810, 33,250. 

Do. of do. do. in 1820, 43,298. ‘ 
Average annual increase for the above ten years, 1,004. 
Census of Boston, taken in 1820, 43,298. 

Do. of do. do. in 1825, 58,281. 

Average annual increase in the above five years, 2,966. 
TABLE LI. 


Estimate of the proportion of deaths in the City of Boston. to the population 
for each year, in a series of eleven years, from 1813 to 1823, inclusive. To- 
gether with the average proportion for the whole period. 


Proportion of 
: Whole number of 
Years. Population. Teathis, deaths to popula- 


tion as 1, in 


ee 


1810 33,250 
1,004 
1811 34,254 
1,004 
1812 35,258 
1,004 
1813 36,262 786/ 46.13 
1,004 
1814 37,266 727 51.25 ' 
1,004 : i 
1815 38,270 851 44,97 
1,004 
1816 39,274 904 43.44 
1,004 
1817 40,278 907 44.40 i 
1,004 
1818 41,282 (971 42.00 
1,004 
1819 42,236 1070 | 39.52 
1,004 | 
1820 43,290 1103 39.23 
2,996 ; 
* 1821 " 46,286 1420 32.59 
2,996 
1822 49 282, 1203 4 
2'996 0.96 
1823 52,278 1154. 45.30 
469.79 
« ; 
Average proportion for the above eleven years, 42,71 
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TABLE If. 


Estimate of proportion as in preceding table, since 1818. 


| es ti f 
| Years, Population. shai Mp abate to payne: 
| : tion. 
1823 _ 62,278 
| 2.996 
1824 359,274 1297 42,61 
2,996 mat : 
| | 
1825 | 58,270 1450 40.18 
2,996 
1826 61,266 1254 48.85 
| 2,996 
| 1827 64,262 1022 | 62.87 
| 194.51 
io proportion for the above four years, 48.62 
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Proportion of deaths as by the above table. 


Years. 
| 1825 40,18 
| 1826 48,85 1826 48.85 
| 1827 62,87 | 1827 62.87 
| 151,90 111.72 
|Average ap ay for 50, 58 eee for 55 26 : 


| 


1813 | 1814 | 1815 | 1816 | i8l7 | 1818 | I 


Number of deaths in the City of Boston m the following years. 


TABLE III. 


819 | 1820 | 1821 | 1822 | 1823 | 1824 | 1825 | 1826 | 1827 


January. | 57 62 5 o1 71 val 79-{— 92 1 112 85 97 94 99 97 80. 
Feb. 70 5 57 98 67 60 69 64 66 82 78 8i| 119 88 67 
March. ri 65 62 83 a 91 "7 97 | 106] 104 97 | 109 83 | 106 92) 
April. 69 56 60 87 67 79 59 70 93 94{ 88 96{ 111] 101 83 
May. 68 44 56 72 62 78 72 VL} 112 a7 96 82 | 121} 114 88) 
June. 60} 40] 52| 5: ive owec Gaus eee wa BI cme beet. taeeagey Ga IDs eee tt ca 
July. 59 63 59 61 64 "5 85 78 | 139 80 67 91| 170] 102 86 
August. | 46 79 83 64] 151 771 139| 107] 160] 109 95| 125| 152| 133] 109 
Sept. t 51 03 74 98 88 | 136 | 126] 164| 126| 1385] 154] 145] 128] 106 
October.| 77{ 100] 114 70 99 | 104] 168 Or | Jot 1 130 | 1435) - 1354-123 |. 418 81 
Nov. 66 76 60 50 89 | 103 99 | 115] 114] 102] 118] 106 93 83 
‘Dec. 48 84| 91 A7 "6 91 97 | 122] 125 84] 134] 120 15 78 
786 | 727] 851 | 904 [| 907 | 971 | 1070 | 1103 | 1420 | 1203 | 1154 | 1297 | 1450 | 1254 | 1022 
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Health Office, January 1828. 


I hereby certify that the above 1s a true statement from the books kept in my Office. 
SAMUEL H. HEWES, 


Superintendent of Burial Grounds. 
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TO THE 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN, 


AND . f : 
’ MEMBERS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL, / ¥2 6. 
OF BOSTON, 


ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT, 
JANUARY 5; (1829. ) 


————s 


BY HARRISON G. OTIS, 
Mayor of the City. 


* BOSTON : 
JOHN H. EASTBURN....CITY PRINTER. 
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In Common Council, Jan. 5, 1829. 


Ordered, 'That Messrs. Gispens, Gouup, and Turner, be 


a Committee to wait on the Mayor and request a copy of his 


Communication made to the City Council this day, for publica- 


tion. 


Attest, 


THOMAS CLARK, Clerk. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the City Council, 

Nothing could be more unexpected by me, than the 
circumstances, by the result of which I find myself in 
this place. After nearly thirty years of occupation 
in public affairs, with but short intermissions, I re- 
signed my seat in the National Legislature, with. 
an intense desire and, as I thought, unalterable pur- 
pose of passing the few years that might remain for 
me, in a private station. ~The objects for which I 
became a humble actor in the political scene were 
attained. The tempest which uprooted the insti- 
tutions of the old world had subsided. The broils 
which had agitated and endangered our own coun- 
try and kept the minds ofall who took part in them 
in a state of discomfort were extinguished. ‘The 
Constitution was preserved, the Government wise, 
and the people happy. Opportunity had been af- 
forded of supporting by my feeble aid, an adminis- 
tration which under a different aspect of affairs I 
had opposed. ‘The public favor and confidence, 
both in measure and duration had exceeded my es- 
timate of my own pretensions, and though it was 
not to be dissembled that this favor was in the wane, 
1 carried into retirement the consolation that if my 
services had not been valuable neither had they 
been expensive to my country; as I had never 
sought nor lingered long in any office of emolument. | 
And I indulged the hope that having done nothing 
to forfeit the approbation of my friends, the rigor- 
ous judgement formed of my conduct by those from 
whose political system I had formerly the misfor- 
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tune to dissent would not follow me beyond the 
tomb, and that the candid and charitable portion of 
them would not finally withhold from my motives 
and intentions, the justice which I have never been 
consciously backward to render to theirs. From 
this retirement I have been called by my Fellow 
Citizens, for a short season, under circumstances 
which make it a duty to obey their will. Their in- 
vitation was the more grateful as it was spontane- 
ous. And great indeed will be my gratification, if 
by cooperating with you, I shall be considered as 
having in any reasonable measure requited a demon- 
stration of good will from my Fellow Citizens so 
flattering and honorable to me. 

It is now my province and it will soon become 
my duty to communicate to you such information 
as may be requisite, and to recommend such mea- 
sures as may seem to be conducive to the best in- 
terests of our city. But I stand merely upon the 
threshold of an office, with the interior of which 
most of you are more familiar than myself. I can 
touch only upon general topics, assuring you 
however, that [ will apply my entire time and at- 
tention to master the business of this department, 
and to apprise you of such details as you have right 
to expect. And the utmost exertion of my facul- 
ties shall not be wanting in constant and united ef- 
fort to cherish and extend the prosperity of the in- 
teresting concerns committed to our charge. It is 
indeed fortunate for us all that the administration 
of this department has hitherto been conducted un- 
der the auspices of those, whose different qualifica- 
tions were eminently adapted to the varying exi- 
gencies of the station which they successively oc- 
cupied. ‘The novel experiment of city government 
was commenced by your first lamented Mayor with 
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the circumspection and delicacy which belonged to 
his character,and which were entirely judicious and 
opportune. He felt and respected the force of an- 
cient and honest prejudices. His aim was to al- 
lure, not to compel. To reconcile by gentle reform, 
not to revolt by startling innovation, so that while 
he led us into a new and fairer creation, we felt 
ourselves surrounded by the scenes and comforts 
of home. His successor entered upon office with 
the characteristic energy of his distinguished talents. 
He felt that the hour had arrived for more radical 
reformation, and that the minds of the citizens were 
ripe for greater change and more permanent im- 
provements and he devoted an assiduity that can 
never be surpassed to a developement and applica- 
tion of the resources of the city which have mate- 
rially contributed to its ornament, comfort, health, 
accommodation and in all respects lasting advan- 
tage. We are surrounded on all sides with the 
monuments of this enterprising disinterested zeal. 
But they could not be consummated without ex- 
pense. ‘This affords to some a serious subject of 
speculation on the future, and to others of com- 
plaint. But after such cursory examination of the 
state of our finances as time and opportnnity have 
enabled me to make since I found it to be a duty, 
I perceive indeed the necessity of strict economy, 
but no just cause for uneasiness or complaint. Docu- 
ments just made public,shew the outstanding funded 
debt, (after deducting the amount of good and con- 
vertible securities,) is about six-hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand dollars. For the gradual extinguish- _ 
ment ofthis debt, provision is made by standing 
regulations appropriating fifteen thousand dollars 
annually from the city tax;—the balances in the 
Treasury at the end of the year, monies arising 
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from the sales of real estate and payments made on 
account of the principal of bonds and notes. ‘This 
process may be accelerated at your pleasure by pro- 
viding for a more rapid sale of the City Lands.— 
A subject on which I will be better prepared than 
I am at this moment, to give an opinion. ‘The ap- 
propriation for the expense of the current financial 
year which begins in May was three hundred 
twenty-eight thousand, six hundred twenty-five 
dollars, of which the assessed taxes constitute an 
amount of two hundred thirty-five thousand dollars. 
It is not perceived at present that this sum can be 
diminished. But while unceasing attention 1s due 
to the devising of ways and means for alleviating 
taxes, there is encouragement to presume that if 
this cannot be effected by lessening the nominal 
amount ; an increasing population and resources 
by bringing to the support of the burden a greater 
contribution of strength will diminish its pressure 
on the individual. 

In relation to the debt itself, it should be re- 
membered that we retain in a great measure at 
least, the value received. Our money has not 
evaporated in airy speculations, or been lavished 
an corrupt expenditures. Works of permanent 
utility have been established. The market-house, 
house of industry, prison, schools and other sub- 
stantial monuments have been erected. Our crook- 
ed paths have been made strait and widened, and 
new aveneues have been opened. The benefit of 
these and of some other improvements will extend 
_ to many generations yet to come, and those which | 
immediately succeed should be content to share a 
fair apportionment of the equivalent paid; should 
it be necessary or convenient to procrastinate a 
fotal redemption of the debt. It is possible that 
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the scale on which some of these improvements 
were projected is somewhat in anticipation of fu- 
ture exigencies. But it is doubtful whether great 
plans without this ingredient would deserve to be 
regarded as improvements, supposing the City des- 
tined to advance in prosperity. On the other sup- 
position no great plan would in fact be an improve- 
ment, for none such should be undertaken. If a 
market would barely accomodate those who resort 
to it this year, inconvenience would arise the next 
year. The same-remark is applicable to school- 
houses, to streets and in a degree to all public 
buildings. We must proceed, (certainly with dis- 
cretion,) on the presumption that population and 
wealth have not come to a stand, and if none of 
us would now be ready to surrender these appen- 
dages in return for the price of the purchase, that 
consideration should go far towards reconciling us 
to the conditions on which we have obtained them. 

From the great improvements which were re- 
quired by the necessities of the City two in con- 
veniences have arisen, which were unavailable and 
will it is believed be temporary. First, a sudden 
transfer of value from some parts of the city to 
others, by which the proprietors of old estates have 
been injured, while by the increase of accomoda- 
tion beyond the demand, the purchasers of the new 
have failed to realize the fair profits of their invest- 
-ments. Secondly, the City became a purchaser 
of lands tosell again and thus far a competitor 
with individuals, in private enterprise. Probably 
therefore the time has come, when prudence may 
recommend a pause from great and expensive at- 
tempts, and it may be incumbent on us who are 
entrusted with this years’ administration, to look 
rather to the preservation and completion of what 
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has been finished or commenced than to new under- 
takings. There is however wanting to the City 
a convenience of which, it is ventured to assert, it 
should never lose sight. An abundant supply of 
wholesome water. ‘The object has been placed 
before the City Council on a former occasion by 
my predecessor in striking relief, and [ am free to 
avow my conviction of the correctness of the views 
by him exhibited in relation to it. 

Another object however is lately brought into 
view by the spirit of the age we live in, the impor- 
tance of which, if within the reach of the city, it 
would not be easy to exaggerate. A communica- 
tion with the country by railway. ‘This city from 
its earliest foundation has been advancing in a 
regular progression of populousness and wealth. 
And though in both these respects, it has not kept 
pace with some other cities, yet the population has 
increased in a ratio sufficiently indicative of its 
prosperous tendencies, and wealth continues to 
bear a greater proportion to population, than is 
perhaps elsewhere to be seen. So long as these 
advantages shall continue, the growth of our 
sister’ cities will furnish no cause of envy or re- 
gret. ‘The time which has elapsed since the trea- 
ty of Ghent, enables us to form a sufficiently cor- 
rect estimate of the probable operation of circum- 
stances on the interests of this city im any other 
period of peace of the same duration. We have 
experienced all the vicissitudes of business which 
arise from a transition from war to peace, and the 
efforts made by commerce both external and in- 
ternal to adjust themselves to new positions and to 
surmount the embarrassments and .consequences 
inseparable from such change. Among these may 
be reckoned the fluctuation of trade with foreign 
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countries, the perplexities growing out of their 
commercial regulations and on the whole its sensi- 
ble diminution. The effects of excessive exports 
and imports. The occasional drains and refluxes 
of specie. The corresponding increase of the 
coasting trade. The alternations of scarcity and 
‘surplus in the money market by the operations of the 
banking system. ‘The rise and progress of the 
manufacturing interests and the variations in the 
employment afforded to the middling and labouring 
classes of our fellow citizens. The result of these 
mutations proves the condition of our city to be 
sound and vigorous. Great fortunes are no longer 
accumulated, but judicious enterprise and honest 
industry are generally rewarded by competent gain. 
‘The mechanic is employed and the labourer re- 
ceives his hire. ‘This state of things demands our 
highest gratitude to the giver of all good, and jus- 
tifies the inference that if we can maintain our 
natural resources.and connexions we shall find no 
cause for despondence. But it is not to be dis- 
guised that these connexions are menaced with 
interruptions and diversions, requiring exertion and 
vigilance to obviate their effects. All parts of the 
Union but New-England are alive to the impor- 
tance of establishing and perfecting the means of 
communication by land and water. ‘The magic of 
raising States and cities in our country to sudden 
greatness seems mainly to consist in the instituting 
of Canals and Rail Roads. ‘The choice therefore 
is not left to us of reaping the fruits of our natural 
resources and abstaining from all part in these en- 
terprises. This State and City must be up and 
doing or the streams of our prosperity will seek 
new Channels,— We must preserve our inter com- 
munication with each other and our Sister States 
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by the methods which they adopt or we shall be 


left insulated. | Our planet cannot stand still, but 
may go backward without a miracle. |The ques- 
tion will arise and we must prepare to meet it, not 
whether Rail Roads are subjects of lucrative specu- 
lation, but whether they be not indispensable to save 
this State and City from insignificance and decay. 
It would be quite premature to enlarge in a disserta- 
tion on particulars connected with this subject.— 
Unless the surveys and calculations of skilful per- 
sons employed in this business are fallacious, there 
isno doubt that a Rail Road from this city to the 
Hudson may be made with no greater elevation 
in any part than 1s found between the head of Long 
Wharf and the Old State House; and that the 
mcome would pay the interest of the capital 


‘employed. Reports and documents from Commis- 


sloners, appointed by the Legislature, may it is be- 
lieved, be expected at an early day; should they 
be as favourable as is anticipated, to the practica- 
bility of the undertaking, they will present to our 
citizens and to us, materials for more grave consid- 
eration, than can arise from any other subject. ‘1 
will not trust myself to express the joy I should 
feel in ascertaining that the undertaking is not only 
feasible, but within the compass of the resources of 
the state or city, or of enterprising individuals, or 
of all united; and that they would be so applied. 
These feelings, however, will never I trust, stimu- 
late me to recommend measures that shall not have 
undergone and been found equal to sustain the 
closest scrutiny. . It is now intended merely by 
general allusion, to invite you to turn your 
thoughts to the subject, and to familiarize your- 
selves-to reflect upon the probable, (I may say) 
certain effects of a communication, which, by 
connecting this City with the Hudson, would open 
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a market to the regions beyond it; and be realised 
in their immediate influence, in every house, wharf 
store and workshop. Nor would the consequences 
be less propitious to the country through which it 
would pass—converting its wastes into villages, 
its forests into fields—its fields into Gardens, and 
the timber and granite of its mountains into Gold. 
While on the one side, public attention will be at- 
tracted towards facilitating intercourse by ‘land, 
great advantages would result on the other, from an 
extended plan of steam navigation, to Maine, and 
to the British Provinces, and to the Island of Nan- 
tucket. ‘The apathy hitherto prevailing in relation 
to this scheme is unaccountable. But as the suc- 
cess of it can be expected only from individual en- 
terprise, it is mentioned merely for the sake of re- 
spectfully commending it to the patronage of your 
separate opinions and influence out of doors. 
Gentlemen, I will now bespeak your indulgence 
fora few moments, upon a matter which though 
not directly appertaining to the municipal sphere, 
may not when candidly weighed, be regarded as 
misplaced and unseasonable on this occasion. It 
is quite apparent to all our Fellow Citizens that 
the honor of the chair which I now occupy is not 
the fruit of any party struggle. With the friends 
of former days, whose constancy can never be for- 
gotten, others have been pleased to unite (and to 
honor me with their suffrages,) who hold in high 
disapprobation the part I formerly took in political. 
affairs. Their support of me on this occasion Is 
no symptom of a change of their sentiment in that 
particular—I presume not to infer from it even a 
mitigation of the rigour with which my public con- 
duct has beenjudged. But it is not presumptuous 
to take for granted, that those who have favored 
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me with their countenance on this occasion, confide 
in my sense of the obligation of veracity, and of 
the aggravated profligacy that would attend a vio- 
lation of it, standing here in the presence of God 
and my country—On this faith, I- feel myself 
justified by circumstances to avail myself 
of this occasion—the first, and probably the 
last, so appropriate that will be in my power, dis- 
tinctly and solemnly to assert, that at no time in 
the course of my life have I been present at any 
meeting of individuals public or private—of the 
many or the few; er privy to correspondence of 
whatever description, in which any proposition 
having fer object the dissolution of the Union, or 
is dismemberment in any shape or a separate 
confederacy, or a forcible resistance to the Goy- 
ernment or laws was ever made or debated That 
I have no reason te. believe that any such scheme 
was ever meditated by distinguished individuals of 
the old Federal party. But on the other hand ey- 
ery reason which habits: of intimacy and commun- 
ion of sentiment with most of them afforded, for 
the persuasion that they looked to the remote pos- 
sibility of such events as the most to be deprecated’ 
of all calamities, and that they would have re- 
ceived any serious proposal calculated for those 
ends as a paroxism ef political delirium. This 
statement will bear internal evidence of truth to 
all who reflect that among those men were 
some by the firesides ef whose ancestors the prin- 
ciples of the Union and Independence of these 
States were first asserted and digested—from which 
was taken the coal that kindled the hallowed flame: 
of the revolution—from whose ashes the American 
Kagle rose into life. Others whohad conducted the 
measures and the armies of that revolution—Solo- 
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mons in CouncH, and Sampsons in Combat. Others 

whoassisted at the birth ofthe Federal Constitution, 
and watched over its infancy with paternal anxiety. 
And I may add to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, that all of them regarded its safety and suc- 
cess, as the best hope of this people, and the 
last hope of the friends of liberty throughout the 
world. Are treasonable or disloyal plots or 
purposes consistent with these relations ? It would 
seem to be hardly conceivable. Yet it is possible. 
The lost Arch angels cabaled and revolted against 
the Government of Heaven—F‘avourites rioting in 
the sunshine of royal favour have turned Traitors. 
to their King; and republicans sickening with the 
higher glory of the love and confidence of the peo- 
ple have enslaved them to factions and sold them 
to ‘l'yrants ; such foul conspiracies.may have been: 
in our times. But should they be credited with- 
out evidence proportioned to their probable enor-- 
mity % Without doings as well as sayings ? With-. 
eut any evidence whatever ? Secret cabals and: 
plots are the constant theme of suspicion and. 
accusation in times of political excitement, and 
they can be disaflirmed only by the simple nega-. 
tion of the parties accused until the proefs. are 
adduced. Are unguarded slips of the tongue 
er passionate invectives proofs which ought to: 
satisfy impartial minds. Surely it is not for the. 
honor or prosperity of this city or of any party,. 
that it should be stigmatized as the Head quarters, 
not of good principles but of 'Treasonable machi-. 
nations. ‘The discredit of the malaria once fixed. 
would affect the reputation of all. The distinc-. 
tion between leaders and led so insulting to free- 
men who are supposed to come under the latter 
~denomination will not be recognised, and if you: 
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are known to come from the infected district, those 
who hold their nostrils and avoid you, will not stop 
to enquire whether the plague were in your own 
family. I again express my hope that these re- 
marks will not be considered ill timed. ‘They are 
a testimony offered in defence of the memory of 
the honored dead and of patriotic survivors who 
have not the same opportunity of speaking for. 
themselves. ‘Their object is not personal favor, 
though [ am free to admit that Tam not indiffe- 
rent to the desire of removing doubts and giving 
satisfaction to the minds of any who by a magnani- 
mous pledge of kind feelings towards me, have a 
claim upon me for every candid explanation and 
assurance in my power to afford. Moreover the 
harmony of our fellow citizens may be promoted 
by a right understanding of these matters. ‘The 
history of Republican States and cities is soon 
told. Parties grow up from honest difference of 
opinion on the policy of measures. In process of 
time the subject of controversy dies a natural 
death; andif personal animosities could be buried 
in the same grave all would be well. In that event 
the people would have a respite from party strug- 
gle and when new contests and dissensions should 
arise, they would again choose sides from principle 
and take a new departure from each other free from 
the fetters and irritation of former alliances. ‘The 
virulent humours of the body politic would not 
coilect in the old wounds, but be again dispersed 
and cured by the course of nature. But this happy 
termination of political strife with its original 
causes seems not to accord with experience. ‘The 
names and badges and attitude, of parties are pre- 
served ; antipathies become habits, men resolve 
to differ eternally without cause, for the mere rea- 
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son of having once differed for good cause. One 
portion of the people is excluded by the other froin 
the public service. Parties become factions. ‘The 
torch of discord blazes while the fire of patriotism 
expires and the fierce and unholy passions which 
have rent the Republic, survive its ruin. May our 
beloved city prove an exception to these sad ex- 
amples. ) 

Gentlemen, the duties on which we are about to 
enter, are not classed with those of high political 
dignity. But if they are less fascinating to the 
ambitious, they are not without attraction to the 
benevolent. We are entrusted with the care of 
institutions, which have a daily bearing upon the 
morals, education, health and comfort of our Fel- 
low Citizens. Our population exceeds that of 
more than one State at the time of admission into 
the Union. Its interests are not the less precious 
because they are condensed in one spot. While 
the political Government are occupied with coun- 
sels which look to the wealth and safety and glory 
of the nation, what better can we do than consult 
together for the happiness of those, among whom 
many of us were born, and all of us live, and 
which is indissolubly linked to our own. On you 
gentlemen I shall rely for concurrence in what- 
ever may tend to this object, and I will refer by 
messages to your intelligence and consideration all 
matters that by the charter, require that direction. 
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CITY OF BOSTOR 


In Common Council, January 5, 1835. 


ORDERED, That Messrs. Maretr, Wu1iiu1AMs, and Cook, be a Com- 


mittee to request of the Mayor a copy of his very interesting Address this 


day made to the City Council, and that the same be printed for the use of the 
Council. 


ATTEST, 


RICHARD G. WAIT, Clerk C. Council, pro tem. 


ADDRESS: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE City CovuNcIL, 


According to the usual course of business, I shall proba- 
bly not have the gratification of meeting you again for several 
months. I shall, therefore, take advantage of this opportunity 
(on other accounts a suitable one) to make a few general re- 
marks relative to those topics of a municipal nature that may 
appear deserving of your notice and consideration. 

The amount of the City Debt on the first day of this year 
was $1,265,164 28. ‘The whole of this debt (with the ex- 
ception of $100,000, a legacy of the town government) has 
been created since the City was incorporated. ‘The follow- 
ing are the principal and most prominent items that have in 
part laid the foundation of the debt, though many of the ori- 
ginal loans, contracted for the purposes specified, have been 
paid off by the substitution of other loans. 

Leverett Street prisons and Court House 
(town debt) = - - - : - 


To quiet the claims of certain persons to the 


$100,000 00 


Rope walk lands at the bottom of the Common —_ 58,000 00 
Erection of Faneuil Hall Market, and laying 

out the numerous Streets and other improve- 

ments connected therewith - - - 600,000 00 


A, 


For the widening, laying out, extending, and 
improving Court, Washington, Broad, Com- 
mercial and Blackstone Streets and Merchants’ 


Row - ~ - - . - - 235,000 00 
For the building of the City Wharf, East of 

the Market, and the purchase of two Wharves 

at the North End - - - - - 68,000 00 
Fitting up the Old State House as a City 

Hall ~ is -kpten oO) Qh 
For the preservation of the Health of the 

City, during the Cholera year —- - - 46,000 00 
On account of the New Court House - 90,000 00 


Not only the amount of the debt has now become great ; 
but there is no prospect that it can be advantageously dimin- 
ished for many years. This debt stands at a high rate of in- 
terest and is redeemable at irregular periods and in unequal’ 
sums. It isnot in sucha condition as to be susceptible either 
of a cheap or ready management. On this account it strikes 
me that it will be exceedingly for the public interest that the 
whole of it should be placed on a uniform and permanent 
footing —-that it should be funded at an interest payable half 
yearly, the principal redeemable at a distant period — say 
twenty or thirty years. 

The debt has been created, in the main, for purposes that 
could not be considered as strictly belonging to the current 
expenses of the year, nor is it of an amount at the present 
time to awaken the least uneasiness in a City of the extent 
and opulence of this. Still, a question may fairly arise how 
far it is just and wise to impose on posterity the whole labour 
and burthen of paying for improvements which the present 


generation have effected, and of the benefit of which they en- 
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joy certainly their full proportion. We tax adistant age to pay 
the entire cost of the erection of a building or the extension of 
a street, when they cannot obviously have the slightest voice 
in the business. We bequeath to our children a debt created 
for purposes concerning which they cannot in the nature of 
things be consulted. I cannot think that this proceeding, 
even in those cases where the improvements last for centuries, 
is founded on a just principle. 

Some of those operations also that we undertake because 
in our judgment they are for the public good, may not be 
viewed in the same way by our posterity. We may contract 
adebt of $100,000 to open a Street or erect a building, 
which on account of a change in the course or nature of busi- 
ness may really be worth nothing thirty years from this time. 

Some years ago during the time of the town a spacious 
Court House was erected. ‘This structure, not proving large 
enough for the wants of the public and for other reasons, 
the City Council in April 1833 resolved that a new Court 
House should be erected. ‘To meet this expenditure a loan 
has been created now forming one item of the City Debt. 
Half a century hence this Court House may possibly prove in- 
sufficient and inadequate to the wants of that day. The 
building has thereby lost its value ; but the debt contracted 
to erect it, remains, not one dollar of it having been paid by 
those that have enjoyed the sole and entire benefit of the 
work. 

Besides have we any reason to suppose that the next gener- 
ation will not have improvements appropriate to their own 
times tomake. In acommunity of such prodigious activity — 
enterprise and intelligence, can we justly say that any im- 


provement is permanent —that the Citizens half a century 
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hence will be satisfied with the meliorations or facilities in 
business of the present day ? This is not likely to be the 
case — on the contrary just in proportion to the progress of a 
society not only do improvements suggest themselves ; but 
also do they become necessary. Again, if every generation 
erects its fair proportion of public works and contracts its 
just amount of debt, it 1s quite obvious that ina single century 
there would be an accumulation both of interest, it would be 
troublesome and inconvenient to pay, and of principal, it would 
be most burthensome to redeem. | 

To my mind, therefore, it is in conformity with a just 
principle, that whenever any new public work is agreed on, a 
certain proportion of the cost should be added to the appro- 
priations of the year. This could be so apportioned that 
every generation would pay for its works with the exception, 
perhaps, of those of an exceedingly costly description and 
that were likely to last for the public use for along period, and 
of those, also, from which a revenue might in the end be de- 
rived. 

In regard, however, to the present debt, provision has been 
made for its final redemption, by appropriating the proceeds 
of the sales of the City Lands, certain balances in the treasury, 
the principal of bonds and notes due the City besides the 
fixed annual sum of 15,000 dollars. This, however, for the 
most part is rather a transfer of property than the payment of 
a debt. 

The rate of assessing the taxes has been raised this year 
from $8,50 to $9,40 on a thousand dollars. The amount of 
expenses have not increased beyond the progress of the popu- 
lation — by no means in proportion to the increased amount of 
property in the City subject to taxation. But the last City 
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Council determined, (as I conceived very justly) that the 
actual income of the City should be made equal to its disburse- 
ments —that if the appropriations annually made in the Spring 
to meet the expenditures of the year, were proper and necessa- 
ry—if a long experience had shown that a certain annual expen- 
diture was judicious, and in fact indispensable in a well ordered 
community, and if it had always been the practice to supply 
a large proportion of this amount from taxes, the pro- 
priety, policy or necessity were not very apparent of 
supplying annually a small proportion of it by loans, and 
thus making an annual addition to the permanent debt of the 
City on account of expenditures, which do not possess the 
slightest attribute of a permanent nature. Instead therefore 
of repairing these yearly breaches by small loans, the Council 
resolved at once to raise the taxes to an amount, which to- 
gether with the regular and ordinary sources of revenue, 
would make the income of the City equal to its annual dis- 
bursements. Notwithstanding, however, the heavy addition 
made to the taxes this year —I feel the greatest satisfaction 
in stating that they have been paid with an unusual degree of 
alacrity and cheerfulness. On the first day of the year a 
balance only of 26,438 dollars remained unpaid of the whole 
amount, $374,323, assessed. 

Sixty seven thousand dollars was the amount appropriated 
last year for the Schools — this is not far from a ninth part of 
the whole expenditure of the City. 

The town maintains seventy two primary Schools in which 
are instructed four thousand and fourteen pupils from the 
age of four to that of seven years. Ten Grammar — one 
Latin and one English High School in all of which are in- 


structed four thousand and nine pupils for the most part from 
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the age of seven to that of fourteen or fifteen years. As well 
by the course as extent of studies pursued in the Latin School 
a lad may be fitted for any College in this Country, and by 
those taught in the English High he may be qualified to take 
the lines and levels of a rail way or for any similar work, 
equally advanced, depending on the Mathematics. 

In all, that admirable improvement of modern times, the 
inductive system, the invention of a Swiss teacher — that 
method by which the mind of the child is exercised and not 
his memory alone strengthened, by which he is made to un- 
derstand his lesson befote he is required to recite it—ain all 
these schools that system is now introduced. If this is ac- 
companied with incalculable benefits to the pupil it has also 
raised and promoted the master to his just and legitimate 
standing in society, by affording to those, that possess merit 
and talents a fair opportunity of acquiring in this walk of life 
that reputation and distinction, to which in all other profes- 
sions they might justly have aspired. 

According to the statement I have made, it appears that 
the City educates at the public expense to the extent of the 
Studies pursued in the Schools, eight thousand four hundred 
and twenty-three children whichis at the rate yearly of a frac- 
tion more than eight dollars for each child, without including 
interest on the cost of the buildings. 

According to an examination made in 1829, there were 
Four thousand and eighteen children in private Schools. 
The number has doubtless increased with the population and 
at present probably amounts to four thousand five hundred, 
giving for the public and private Schools an average daily at- 
tendance of twelve thousand nine hundred and twenty-three 
children, certainly a prodigious number for a population not 
much exceeding seventy thousand. 
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It also follows from the facts above recited that about one 
in every nine of the population is in a course of daily instruc- 
tion to the extent I have stated at the public charge, and nearly 
one in every six attends a school either public or private. 

The fruits of this system are that it secures first to the in- 
dividual that degree of education which will enable him to per- 
form with ease to himself the ordinary and habitual offices of 
life and at all times to acquit himself in a respectable and be- 
coming manner — an amount, also, that may be improved and 
expanded as far as his tastes shall lead him or his opportunities 
open the way. It secures, second to the public a community 
nurtured in the same course of instruction — trained and dril- 
led to the same regular and fixed habits — imbued with a deep 
and enduring sense of religion — inspired and animated with 
the same general attachments and sympathies. In a single 
word, | consider that the public spirit of this community, 
that extraordinary and as it were electrical sympathy which in 
all times of deep excitement, is observed to pervade instantly 
every portion of society, is for the most part created and en- 
gendered in the schools. 

The appropriation ‘last year for the internal health depart- 
ment, which embraces expenses for sweeping the Streets and 
removing nuisances, was twenty-four thousand dollars. This 
may strike one as a heavy expenditure yet I do not think it 
can be advantageously diminished. 

On account of the admirable system of private drains and 
common sewers now universally established and the exactness 
with which the ordinance, forbidding persons from throwing 
offensive matters into the streets, is enforced, the careful and 
uniform sweeping of the streets contributes chiefly to the 
~ comfort and convenience of the citizens and the general neat 
2 
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and respectable appearance of the City. It does not seem 
very important as it regards public health, for it is hardly pos- 
sible that much injurious exhalation could proceed from the 
substances now seen in the streets, even if they were suffered 
to accumulate. Still, I do not think the present system 
should be in the slightest degree relaxed, for we can hardly 
expect the citizens to keep their own premises in good order 
when a City Government suffers the streets and publie places 
to be ina dirty or slovenly condition. 

But the greatest service which the Health Department ren- 
ders, is in the careful and constant removal of what is denom- 
inated house dirt. This during one portion of the year in- 
cludes coal ashes and during the whole every description of 
kitchen offal, whether animal or vegetable. In the warm 
weather, that is to say from May to November, this offal is 
taken from every house every day. It is placed without delay 
in close vessels and is removed in the same vessels in the 
course of fourteen hours on an average from the time it is 
made in the houses. During the month of July 528 tons 
were taken out and during the whole year 4,634 tons have 
been removed. ‘T'he consequence is, that this prodigious 
mass, variety and accumulation of offal is not suffered to lie, 
day after day, in tubs, barrels or other open vessels or in 
corners of wood houses and back yards to ferment, putrify 
and pass off in heavy, pestilential vapour tainting and defiling 
the atmosphere. On the contrary, it is disposed of in a way — 
that a well tested experience has shown to be perfectly in-. 
noxious and by which also the great quantity of animal and 
vegetable matter contained in the mass — instead of being 


wasted or suffered to corrupt, is at once consumed, 
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The control of the private and the care and construction of 
the public Drains also belong to this Department. We have 
at this time at least eight or nine thousand families in Boston 
that every day do some kind of cooking in which water is em- 
ployed. This liquor, considered as especially injurious to 
the health, particularly that in which vegetables are boiled, is 
poured at once into drains that communicate (guarded by cess 
pools to -prevent the passing of foul air) with the common 
sewers. ‘They in their turn communicate directly with the 
tide waters. It is well known that the common sewers are 

Jaid at sucha depth under ground and of such a mode of con- 
struction that it is impossible for the least portion of foul air to 
escape from them. 

The value of this arrangement, it is obvious, depends on 
the private drain from the house or back yard of the citizen 
connected by means of a cess pool with the common sewer. 
The private drain is, as far as I am informed, an invention of 
modern times. But the common sewer with grated openings 
in the streets was undoubtedly known in a very remote age. 
Still it was subject to the great objection that the foul air of 
the sewer continually rose through the openings and all the 
foul water that entered them must first have been thrown into 
the gutters. 

This description of liquid, so susceptible of corruption, is 
by the system of private drains carried at once into the sewer 
under ground and thence into the tide water. It is not poured 

, day after day for years, perhaps centuries, either into streets 
or upon back yards till the whole surface and soil of a City 
becomes drenched and steeped in it. 

Instead, therefore, of inhaling into our lungs and stomachs 
by day and night a portion of this putrid mass as it would 
escape in the shape of evaporation —all these pernicious in- 
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gredients, whether solid or liquid, are removed without delay. 

The City owns at this time twenty Engines, twenty five 
hose, four bucket and three hook and ladder carriages. ‘The 
whole number of members in the Fire Department is 1257.— 
Thirty four fires have taken place during the year and thir- 
teen buildings have been destroyed, all of which were of 
wood. ‘The expense of the Department this year will not 
fall short of 16,000 dollars. That is about one twenty seventh 
per cent. of the assessed value of the whole real estate of 
the City. By another calculation it will be seen that the 
average annual amount of property destroyed by fire during 
three years has been 63,000 dollars, and during the same 
period the Department has turned out on an average every 
third day. 

A portion of the citizens insure their real or personal pro- 
perty — perhaps both. Some part, if not the whole of the 
tax they contribute towards the expenses of the Department, 
is refunded in the diminished rate of Insurance they pay in 
consequence of the increased security furnished by that body. 
This is the direct equivalent for the expenses of the Depart- 
ment which this class obtains. The equivalent which the re- 
maining class, undoubtedly the largest receives, consists in 
the increased security they also enjoy. A citizen may not 
insure his building or his merchandize. Still, it is obvious 
that he will possess all the advantage of the additional protec- 
tion which a Fire Department affords and for which he may 
pay in the shape of tax though not in that of Insurance.. 
Besides the individual has the choice of insuring or not. As 
it is an uncommon thing for a fire to enter and consume a 
second building, it is evident that the risk of being burnt 
down has become exceedingly small. If a citizen by care 


and precaution can prevent a fire from taking in his own 
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premises, it is therefore worth very little to insure him against 
the misfortune or carelessness of his neighbor. 

In some cities abroad the firemen are soldiers in the pay of 
the Government, forming a part of the military police. In 
others, they receive daily wages, wear an appropriate dress 
and have no duty to perform but to attend at their stations 
and at fires. JI should be sorry to see similar arrange- 
ments introduced here. ‘The service of our Department, 
though severe, is nevertheless performed with spirit and alac-, 
rity, and in a very effectual way. It is also organized in 
conformity with the spirit of the people and the habits of the 
community. Numerous are the services whether voluntary 
or gratuituous which citizens perform for the public. But 
they are brought up and trained to this. They feel and ac- 
knowledge that there are certain offices, some of them accom- 
panied with severe labor, which the public expect them to 
render. By this process society becomes dove-tailed and 
bolted together in a variety of ways. In this system, there- 
fore of mutual and voluntary aid and service consists not only 
the strength but in fact the security of the community. At the 
same time, it cannot but have a salutary effect on the charac- 
ter and conduct of a young man to possess a consciousness 
that the community in which he resides, looks to him for a 
portion of assistance and protection, in times either of danger 
or distress. And as the public are always ready to reward 
by their applause the services he may render, a greater inter- 
est is gradually awakened in his mind in that very society to 
whose safety and security he contributes. 

It was thought, some months ago, a proper and necessary 
measure of precaution to direct that none of the apparatus be- 
longing to the Fire Department should be carried out of town. 


I need not say that this step was not taken from an inhospitable 
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spirit or from an unwillingness on our part to aid and succour 
our neighbors to the full extent of our means. On the contrary, 
we feel it to be our duty, and I am quite sure I speak but the 
sense of the citizens, when I add that we shall ever deem 
it a pleasure to offer and afford every sort of assistance with- 
in our reach and command, whenever they shall be exposed 
to the dreadful calamity of fire or at other periods of their 
distress. But the usual tranquility and good order of this and 
the adjoining communities being now fully restored, it seems 
to be a favorable opportunity to concert and adjust with those 
town authorities a regular and systematic mode of furnishing 
mutual aid and succour on the occasions I have alluded to. 

I have, also, been led to make this suggestion from know- 
ing that the health of many members of the Department, has, 
in consequence of violent exertions been much injured by 
hasty excursions into the country in a rapid pursuit of distant 
fires. 

We shall be subject for many years, at least, to a heavy 
expense for the widening of streets. But since the comple- 
tion of Broad, Commercial and Blackstone streets, the two 
first constituting in fact a broad belt round and the latter a 
Spacious avenue through the town, there is little reason to 
suppose that for the purpose merely of extending streets 
we shall hereafter be called on to provide large appropriations. 

Our ancestors have bequeathed to us a town of narrow and 
crooked streets, rendered more difficult and dangerous in con- 
sequence of the numerous and in many cases steep declivi- 
ties with which the peninsula is intersected. With a popula- 
tion bordering on 75,000 and a prodigious amount both of 
Country and City business the inhabitants at last, begin to 
feel the extreme inconvenience resulting from the unfortunate 


manner in which their streets were originally designed and 
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constructed. ‘The evil is a great one and probably it never can 
entirely be overcome. Nevertheless, it is in my judgment the 
duty of the City Government to neglect no suitable or favora- 
ble opportunity to widen the streets, especially those connect- 
ed with the great thoroughfares of the town itself and the ave- 
nues leading to the outlets into the Country. 

T am informed that during the next summer the three lines 
of rail road running into the interior will be finished. This 
will therefore complete our connexion with the North, South 
and West, coupled with the power and facility of prolonging 
the lines as far as the business of this portion of the Country 
will justify and require. On the other quarter we are cover- 
ed by the water, where [ think no one can doubt but that we 
shall, to say the least, keep pace with the progress of the 
times. 

It appears to me therefore that we have thus early laid the 
broad and solid foundation of a well devised and lasting scheme 
of internal improvement and means of connexion not only 
with the interior of New England but with more distant parts 
of the United States. The outlets into the Country, both 
bridge and rail way, being thus completed, it seems especially 
to be the province of the City Government to watch the future 
progress of the business of the town and to render those tracks 
and lines, which it may seem disposed to take and follow, 
as convenient and easy as the circumstances of the case will 
admit of. 

The cost of paving and repairing Streets will always form 
a large item in the City expenditure. This since the increase 
of the Country trade, bringing as it does a crowd of heavily 
laden waggons upon our pavement, has been much augment- 
ed. For if the pavement is not actually worn and destroyed 
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by the operation, still on account of the great weight of the 
load carried by many of these waggons, it is broken into holes 
or made to settle in a rough and irregular manner. 

The rail ways will obviously make some difference as to 
the manner in which merchandise and other articles are brought 
into and carried out of town. There may be less traffic on 
particular streets but generally the increase will be great and 
immediate. | 

Though this City is nearly surrounded by water, yet the 
whole of our town and Country business is done on the 
streets ; very little merchandise being water borne — we 
have not the advantage, like a sister City, of great rivers and 
water courses flowing strait and far into the interior. ‘This 
circumstance adds greatly to the relative cost of repairing and 
paving our streets. 

The appropriation made the last year for this purpose is 
already exhausted and there is no reason I am acquainted with 
to suppose that the annual expenditure on this account will 
hereafter be less. | 

It is also true that in a Country where the frost is so ex- 
tremely severe the annual cost of streets and roads under any 
circumstances will unavoidably be great. But in a state of 
society where habits of remarkable enterprise and industry 
prevail — where the people are as much distinguished for the 
love of occupation as for success in their undertakings, no 
process for securing and increasing easy and rapid means of 
intercourse should either be delayed or neglected. Money 
thus disposed of is speedily returned to a community. 

I shall conclude this topic by stating that during the year 
34,454 yards of paving have been laid and that several 
thousand loads of common and McAdam gravel have been 
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spread on Broad, Commercial, Blackstone, and in smaller 
quantities, on many other streets. 

Pauperism is a matter regulated by the laws of the State, 
but in its operation it effects this City so vitally and unceas- 
ingly that I trust it will not be said that I shall depart from that 
course and channel, to which I am desirous of confining my 
remarks, if on this occasion I offer for your consideration the 
suggestions that have occurred to me concerning it. 

The average number of inmates of the House of Industry 
for the year 1834 has been five hundred and forty-five or 
forty more than in 1833—near three-fifths of this number 
have on an average been of foreign origin. It is also deserv- 
ing of remark that a large proportion of the inmates of domes- 
tic origin have been there several years ; about fifty having 
entered from the old Almshouse as early as 1825, whereas a 
large proportion of the inmates of foreign origin have entered 
within the last two or three years. The Superintendent of 
that Institution examined some time since the Register of Ad- 


missions for two years, of which the following is an abstract: 


In 1829 admitted - - - - 386 Americans. 
a es - - - - 284 Foreigners. 
1834 fe - - - - 3840 Americans. 

a § - - - - 613 Foreigners. 


Two very remarkable inferences, one equally unexpected 
and agreeable, may be deduced from this statement: First, 
the admissions of domestic origin have decreased in five years 
about nine per cent. second, those of foreign origin have in- 
creased, during the same period, more than one hundred. 
per cent. Americans and foreigners are admitted in the same 
form and on the same representations. The native popula- 
tion has much increased since 1829, but native paupers have 
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diminished. The inference is therefore irresistible that the 
general habits and condition of the community have improved. 
It is equally certain too that the number of foreigners liable, 
from a variety of causes to become paupers, has prodigiously 
increased. ee 

Humanity, our religion, the highest obligations of a civilized 
community, all conspire to impress on our minds the propri- 
ety — nay, necessity of providing at the public charge a com- 
fortable maintenance for the aged or infirm, and for women 
and children when destitute of friends or the means of sup- 
port. In this particular I do not fear that our people will 
ever fail in their duty. We have at this time thirty benevo- 
lent Societies in Boston that distribute provisions, clothing, 
fuel, and occasionally money, to the helpless poor. ‘The 
public have also erected and endowed, for the support of the 
same class of persons, a spacious building now known as the 
House of Industry. 

I beg here to be understood as expressly stating that this 
description of charity, whether public or private, thus pro- 
fusely administered, is professedly dispensed to the helpless 
poor alone. But who are the helpless? Where is the true 
and precise line between those who can and those that cannot 
help themselves? For my own part I think it very difficult 
to say. 

No general evil of long standing can be cured but by strik- 
ing at the root. No doubt a large proportion of the persons 
assisted, either by private or public charity, require it in con- 
sequence either of their own bad conduct or of the bad con- 
duct of those on whom they depend. Still they must be as- 
sisted. It will not do to allow them to perish from hunger 
or cold. 'The mischief therefore is not created by the pri- 
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vate society, or the public institution that rescues these people 
from death or relieves them from suffering, but by their own 
bad habits. It is the habit then which requires attention. It 
may be said, I am aware, that some of these persons become 
indifferent and reckless about providing for themselves or their 
families, being well assured that in the extremity of their dis- 
tress they shall, in some quarter or other, find relief and 
support. This remark, if at all well founded, can hardly ap- 
ply to a whole class. Individuals, that habitually neglect 
themselves or their families to such a degree as to need pub- 
lic or private aid, are either profligate or abandoned or utterly 
reckless. It is therefore paying them a compliment, I am 
inclined to think they little deserve, to suppose that they 
would provide for their families, or even themselves, if others 
did not do it. I fully admit, however, that some mischief is 
done by a profuse or an indiscreet application of what is 
termed charity ; but, after all, the root of the evil is in the 
habit that makes the charity necessary. 

During the last year, two hundred and forty-nine persons 
were committed to the House of Correction by the Police 
Court. Of this number, one hundred and sixty-five, or more 
han half, were committed as common drunkards, and of these 
ninety-seven were men. The public were thus compelled to 
provide for and maintain these one hundred and sixty-five 
individuals, and probably in many cases, undoubtedly some 
of their families were supported by private contributions. 
How many of these ninety-seven men, for example, were 
made drunkards by having charity administered to them on 
some occasion when they might have been in a state of des- 
titution ?) Some probable were ; but with the far greater part, 
causes of a very different description had a much more fatal 
influence. 
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I have therefore come to the conclusion, that no general 
rule or abstract principle can be applied to a subject like this, 
and that the only sure and effectual mode of reducing the 
number of paupers and pensioners, whether on public or pri- 
vate charity, is by seeking continually to improve the general 
habits of a community, —to elevate the common standard, 
and to make it clear and indisputable that the wisest, the best, 
and the most profitable thing a man can do, is to lead a regu- 
lar, virtuous, prudent and industrious life. 

At the same time, I entertain great doubts of the wisdom 
of making a legal allowance to paupers. But if a general rule 
cannot be established, at least some modifications may be at- 
tempted in the details of the system. I think, for example, 
that a House of Industry, as it is termed in the modern vo- 
cabulary, should be considered only a charitable institution, 
maintained for the purpose of giving aid and support — not 
work and employment. ‘The work of such persons as ought 
really to inhabit these houses is worth very little. They can, 
in fact, perform little beyond the ordinary domestic work of 
the house. But it costs the public a great deal to find em- 
ployment in poor-houses for those persons that are really able 
to work. ‘There is also another objection to the system. 
When such means of employment exist, less severity will be 
exercised in granting admissions on the ground and expecta- 
tion that the inmates will not only do work enough to support 
themselves, but also to bring in some profit to the institution. 
Those occasional paupers, mostly consisting of middle aged 
men and women, in fact, able-bodied, with few exceptions, 
who are received into the House when sick, or in a state 
of complete destitution im consequence of long continued 


intemperance, must of course be kept till they are restored 
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to their health, and furnished with necessary clothing. But 
as soon as this period arrives, they should be transferred to 
the House of Correction, where they should be kept at work 
till they have paid all their expenses in the House of Industry. 
It is is but just, that society should have a right and means 
to remunerate itself. It is also in place here to remark that 
in all those cases where vagabonds and common drunkards 
are sent to the House of Correction, in a great many instances 
on sentences just long enough to restore them to a fine state 
of bodily health, the law should contain a provision authoriz- 
ing their further detention till they have worked out their ex- 
penses. Not only this is just, but I am inclined to think it 
would have an immediate and decided effect on the popula- 
tion of the Houses of Correction. 

It is now well understood that Parishes abroad, principally 
in Great Britain, have actually shipped their paupers to this 
Country or to the Provinces whence they migrate at once. 
If this speculation should succeed, if it should be found on 
trial cheaper to pay the passage money of a pauper than to 
maintain him at home, it will be difficult to calculate either 
the extent or the duration of this sort of exportation. 

If these persons should actually come in great numbers, 
they will of course cluster in the Cities, forming separate com- 
munities or colonies, detached and alienated from the general 
habits and associations of the people, in the midst of whom 
they are seated. Even, if this state of things does not lead to 
collisions, if the cleanly and well ordered customs and practi- 
ces of the native population are not in some degree disorder- 
ed and defiled by the contagion of an example so pernicious, 
at any rate we shall have among us a race that will never be 


infused into our own, but on the contrary will always remain 
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distinct and hostile. Their children will be brought up in 
ignorance and idleness ; disregarding themselves every com- 
fort and neglecting every decency of life, they will be found 
living in filth and wretchedness, crowded, of either age or sex, 
into foul and confined appartments. This course of life is 
the fatal and teeming source of epidemic or malignant diseases. 

There are two modes by which the pressure of alien pau- 
perism may be diminished and the public relieved from a 
portion of the expenses now incurred for the support of for- 
eign poor. One is by an act of Congress under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, imposing a tax or duty upon for- 
eign emigration. Another mode is strictly to execute the 
laws of the Commonwealth. 'The 13th Section of the stat- 
ute of 1793, authorises the Overseers of the Poor to relieve 
and support poor persons having no lawful settlements with- 
in this Commonwealth when they stand in need, and employ 
them as other paupers may be—the expenses whereof, 
may be paid out of the Treasury of the Commonwealth, when 
they cannot otherwise be obtained. Under the same provis- 
ion a magistrate is authorized upon complaint of the Overseers 
to cause such paupers to be sent and conveyed by land or 
water to any other State, or to any place beyond sea, 
where he belongs, if said magistrate may think proper, he 
may be conveniently removed at the expense of the Common- 
wealth, but if he cannot be so removed, he may be sent to 
and relieved and employed in the House of Correction or 
Work House at the public expense. 

A foreign pauper who thus becomes chargeable to the pub- 
lic and is able to do hard labor may be required to devote that 
labor to his own subsistence in the House of Correction— or 


if he be disabled or otherwise incapable of work he may be 
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sent beyond sea at a reasonable rate, to the ports or pla- 
ces where he belongs — which are the ports or places at 
which such aliens had taken passage to the United States. 
If this can conveniently be done, the expenses are chargeable 
to the Commonwealth. If it be true that foreign nations or 
foreign colonies are in the practice of paying the passages of 
paupers to our shores — it cannot be considered a departure 
from state comity, if we return those that may become a public 
burden, back again, under the warrant of a magistrate, to the 
places where they belong. It may be here mentioned that 
no provision is made under the poor laws of Great Britain 
for the support of any pauper within the British Empire who 
has not a legal settlement. 

The expense of returning alien paupers to the colonies wil! 
not be great — certainly much less than supporting them here 
in idleness — and the local colonial authorities can have noth- 
ing to complain of, since the poor persons so returned are 
only sent to the place of their original destination. 

If a few families were returned to the colonies, or a few 
able bodied men subjected to hard labor in the House of 
Correction till they had paid their expenses in the House of 
Industry, the practical effect would be to prevent their com- 
ing or being sent, as soon at least, as the disposition made 
of them here became known. 

The last City Council made provision for the erection of a 
House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders. The founda-_ 
tions of this building have been laid and it will probably be 
finished next summer. ‘This institution will complete the ar- 
rangements it is both becoming and necessary for a large City 
to make, relative to that portion of the population, which is 


thrown by misfortune or vice, or infirmity either upon the 
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care or the support or custody of the public. The City will 
then possess within the same enclosure and subject to the 
control and regulations of the City Council a House of Refor- 
mation, of Industry and Correction. 

To the first I attach great value ; for I am well persuaded 
that a very large proportion of the subjects of such institu- 
tions fall into bad or irregular habits from the neglect of 
parents or other causes strictly accidental. In most cases it 
is generally sufficient to remove them from the infected at- 
mosphere in which they have been brought up or into which 
they have fallen — subject them to steady discipline and regu- 
lar work and whenever opportunities present, bind them out 
in good situations. 

It is probably true that the higher class of prisons are gen- 
erally places merely of punishment ; for it seems unlikely that 
many of their inmates should be radically reformed since crime 
has become a systematized craft or profession. It is well 
known to the police of every large City that the depredators 
on the public often have their fraternities so far organized, at 
least, as to entitle the calling somewhat to the standing of a 
regular business. The mischief of such a system not only 
consists in an increased difficulty of detecting rogues ; but it 
renders the thorough reformation of a convict a more arduous 
and uncertain undertaking from the circumstance that the mo- 
ment he is released from a prison there are haunts and com- 
panions to whom he can return, who provide him at once 
with food, clothing and a home and soon with materials and 
temptations to engage in fresh crimes. But whether any or 
many are reformed, I should think all would concur in the 
opinion, that a continuance of vicious habits, perhaps begin- 


ning in idleness or some slight irregularity or indiscretion, has 
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in the end brought many individuals to the deplorable condi- 
tion of possessing no other means of subsistence than the com- 
mission of guilty acts would afford. Nor is it in any way un- 
reasonable to suppose that a person of immature age may 
by wise management, be rescued from a career simply of bad 
habits which, if neglected would inevitably lead to a career of 
hopeless crime. It would seem, therefore, that the best step 
society could take in this matter would be at once to check a 
fatal course of habits, by removing the subject of them from 
the scene of his depravity and the presence of his associates 
and gradually to subdue them by procuring for him steady em- 
ployment and by subjecting him to such controul as would im- 
mediately make him perceive the necessity and in the end ap- 
preciate the advantage of good behaviour. Kvery useful and 
respectable member, thus restored to society, may be, at least 
one convict withdrawn from a State Prison. 

We have not been visited this year with any sort of epi- 
demic or other prevailing sickness. The number of deaths 
has been one thousand five hundred and fifty four which does 
not much vary from the average annual number the last twenty 
years nor can much change in the nature or severity of the 
diseases be perceived during the same period. According to 
returns of Deaths, Boston is now more healthy than it was 
about ten years ago— less so than it was about twenty years 
ago. I find that 

25 years ago 1 in 45 died 

i0 “ “ Jin 38 ¢& 
and at present 1 in 43 or 44 though this proportion cannot be 
exactly stated on account of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
present amount of the population. ‘This 1s however a favora- 


ble result, for as the population of a City augments, deaths for 
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obvious reasons are observed to increase beyond what would 
appear a just proportion. 

With the exception of the years 1821 — 1825 and 1832, 
which were sickly, though not to an extent to show the ex- 
istence of a malignant epidemic, the number of deaths for 
twenty years has been steady and uniform. From this state- 
ment it follows that our climate is exempt from fatal epi- 
demics. The disease that commits the greatest ravages 
amongst the population is Consumption. ‘To that at least 
seven or eight per centum of the whole number of deaths may 
be attributed. 

Upon the common class of diseases good habits, such as 
cleanliness, temperance and general regularity of life have no 
doubt a constant and decided effect. In proportion, there- 
fore, as a community improves in these particulars, it is fair 
to calculate that the average number of deaths from mal- 
adies in general will diminish. But consumption is a com- 
plaint that appears to form an exception to the general re- 
mark except so far as the sort of habits I have referred to, 
serve to invigorate the constitution. By vaccination and the 
immediate removal of the patient we have succeeded in con- 
troling the ravages of the small pox. By attention to cleanli- 
ness and other good habits, the malignant and epidemic na- 
ture of the Asiatic cholera can be subdued. But precautions 
so useful in most other maladies seem to avail little against 
consumption. Still, no doubt something may be done in re- 
gard to this fearful disease by care and precaution. ‘The ex- 
treme severity and remarkable vicissitudes of this climate are 
daily better understood and our houses and clothing more ex- 
actly adapted to it. It is true consumption is a constitution- 
al disorder peculiar to that nation from which we are descend- 
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ed. It is one disorder, exceedingly affected by climate, 
but at the same time no two climates can be more unlike 
than this in which we live and that of England. When 
therefore we have thoroughly learnt to deal with our climate 
as its remarkable peculiarities require, we may, perhaps, 
perceive some slight reduction in the number of victims 
of a disorder so remarkable that without a single epidemic or 
contagious attribute it is still the prevailing malady of New- 
England. I should be unwilling to admit that some such fa- 
vorable and fortunate result would not be realized, because in 
regard to complaints in general the climate is uncommonly 
healthy. 

Only four deaths by small pox are recorded in the Bills of 
Mortality this year. With one exception the disease has 
been traced in every case to a foreign origin. This affords 
conclusive as well as most satisfactory evidence that this 
dreadful scourge is not only fully subdued ag an epidemic, 
but nearly eradicated as a disease, — evidence equally conclu- 
sive, also, of the beneficial effects of the system of vaccina- 
tion, wisely adopted and rigidly enforced by the City Gov- 
ernment. It is proper to add that these deaths by small-pox 
all occurred at the Quarantine Ground on Rainsford Island. 
The whole number of cases during the year has been sixteen. 

A contract was made early in the summer for one hundred 
and ten gas posts, but only seventy-one of them were received 
in season to be erected. ‘These have been put up in Dock 
square, in Union, Hanover, Court, State, Congress, Ex- 
change, and in parts of Ann and Washington streets. The 
remainder of the contract, viz. thirty-niae posts, will be 
erected as early as the state of the ground will admit of in 
the spring. ‘These posts have been placed at equal and reg- 
ular distances. One in every ten is provided with a larger 
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jet for the purpose of being kept burning all night. ‘The lan- 
terns of this latter description have been set at corners of 
streets and other places much frequented. 

By comparing the cost of supplying light from the seventy- 
one posts already erected with the cost of the light furnished 
by the oil lamps discontinued, it appears that a small saving 
of money has been effected ; while it is obvious that the 
quantity of light distributed is greater and it is also now dif- 
fused in a manner perfectly equal and uniform. 

The fence round the Common is now in a bad condition, and 
with the exception of a small part is in fact not worth repair- 
ing. It will therefore be necessary early in the season to 
build a new one either of wood or iron. ‘The latter material 
strikes me as the most suitable. The value of the Common, 
as it regards the health or recreation, comfort or enjoyment 
of our people cannot be stated in too strong terms. It will 
always afford gxtensive and agreeable walks, and ample and 
convenient spaces for parades and public amusements. Being 
open to the country on that side whence our prevailing winds 
_ blow, more especially in the hot weather, the Common acts in 
the capacity of a reservoir to receive and distribute a perpet- 
ual supply of pure and fresh air — an advantage which will be 
yearly more felt as the open spaces in the other parts of the 
town are built on. Any one that will take the trouble to 
stand at the corner of West or Winter, or at either corner 
of Park street, when the wind blows tolerably strong from the — 
west, will readily and assuredly form some sort of estimate of 
the quantity of fresh air distributed in the way I have men- 
tioned. ‘There is no part of the City, even the most remote, 
which does not feel the effect of this prodigious flow on its 


circulation, and of course to some extent derive a benefit 
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from it. ‘The Common is also a vast ornament to the City, 
and with proper attention to the walks and trees, will in a few 
years stand without a rival in the great cities of this conti- 
nent. It now requires a fence, and in my judgment a hand- 
some substantial iron one would be the only one adapted 
either to the size, beauty, or purposes of*the place. I have, 
also, reason to think that a considerable portion of the cost 
would be paid by those citizens that now live in the neighbor- 
hood, to which I presume some additions might be made from 
other quarters in the shape of private subscriptions. The re- 
marks I have made concerning the Common, apply, also, to 
that round Fort Hill, which will need soon, if not entirely re 
newed, at least to be thoroughly repaired. 

A Report on the subject of furnishing a copious supply of 
pure and soft water has recently been published by order of 
the City Council, and is now in a course of distribution to the 
citizens. This work, in itself elaborate and in great detail, 
proceeds from the hands of an Engineer of uncommon expe- 
rience and acknowledged ability, and in whose calculations 
and conclusions entire confidence may be placed. 

I took an early opportunity, after I came into office last 
year, of addressing to the City Council a special communica- 
tion, in which I investigated and discussed this grave topic 
at considerable length; and among other things I expressed 
a desire that such steps should be taken as would eventually 
enable the citizens to determine (if the undertaking should 
prove practicable) whether at any rate it would be considered 
prudent and judicious to engage in it. ‘The Report of Mr. 
Baldwin shows conclusively that an adequate quantity of suit- 
able water can be obtained, and upon terms that I should not 


think would be deemed extravagant. So far, therefore, as 
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depends on general surveys, this work, the object already of 
one formal survey in 1825, and of occasional inquiry and ex- 
amination the last ten or fifteen years, may now be regarded 
as having been brought to a close. 

Whether the source recommended by Mr. Baldwin shall 
ultimately be selected, will of course depend on its merits as 
compared with other sufficient means of supply within a suit- 
able distance of town ; all of which have been surveyed by 
him, and of which he has presented a full as well as detailed 
account. ‘The Report, therefore, furnishes the citizens with 
ample and satisfactory materials for coming to a right conclu- 
sion relative to the point, whence the water shall ultimately be 
drawn. 

I am well aware that this enterprise is one which, under 
the most favorable circumstances, will involve a heavy ex- 
penditure, and in its execution unavoidably be protracted 
through several years. On this account, the general scheme 
itself requires and deserves to be examined, weighed and 
meditated with every degree of care and attention, nor is it 
possible to adjust even the details of a work of this descrip- 
tion in a judicious way without a vast deal of inquiry and de- 
liberation. 

Still I cannot doubt but that abundance of pure and soft 
water would contribute materially to the health, comfort, and 
convenience of the people — certainly to the two latter — that 
the undertaking is well worth the trouble and expense, and if 
we can form any estimate from the state of investments in 
similar works in London, Philadelphia, and many other cities, 
that it would yield a fair profit. At any rate, this is one of 
the improvements, in the condition of society in modern times, 
which seems imperiously to be called for, and which will, 


I am well persuaded, be ultimatgly adopted in all large towns. 
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The Court House, commenced in the spring of 1833, will 
be completed the next summer. When occupied, many 
rooms will be left vacant in the Court Houses in Court 
Square and Leverett street. What disposition shall be made 
of these buildings, especially the first, is a subject for your 
consideration, though [ recommend at this time to your par- 
ticular attention the state of the Jail connected with the latter 
of these Houses. 

During the last summer the habitual peace and quiet of the 
town were suddenly menaced to an alarming extent. Conceiv- 
ing that in the exceedingly inflamed state of the public mind 
the ordinary police of the City might not prove adequate im- 
mediately to subdue and effectually control any disposition 
to riot and tumult, which might manifest itself, I consid- 
ered it my duty to appeal at once and in a formal way to 
the citizens for their aid and support. Both were most 
speedily, cheerfully and heartily accorded. Numerous and 
very efficient patrols were organized with an uncommon de- 
gree of alacrity and animation. The military also assembled 
with very full ranks at a minutes warning, and continued most 
faithfully under arms during the whole period of this excite- 
ment. In short, the duty of guarding the City during the 
six nights it was thought prudent and advisable to continue 
these extraordinary measures of safety and precaution, was so 
effectually performed by the citizens that not a life or a limb 
was put in jeopardy — not the slightest actual disturbance 
of the peace took place, nor was the least injury done to 
the person or property of any citizen. ‘T’o the admirable 
spirit of the people of Boston — to their determined love of 
order and their inflexible resolution at all times and at all haz- 
ards both to obey and sustain the law, we are indebted for a 
state of things equally auspicious and honorable. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, January 7th, 1839. 


On motion of Mr. Gordon, 

ORDERED, That Messrs. Gordon, Thayer and Wells, be a Committee to 
request of the Mayor a copy of the Address delivered by him before the City 
Council, this day, and that said Committee cause the usual number of the 


same to be printed for the use of the Council. 
Attest, 
Ricuarp G. Wart, Clerk C. C. 


ADDRESS. 


UnexPecrTeDLy called again to meet the City Council, 
at the beginning of a new term of service, I cannot forbear 
to congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the general prosperity 
which prevails at the present time in the City, and which 
has been gradually augmenting, till, from a low point of de- 
pression, we have reached that state of active and success- 
ful exertion, of which the effects are now so happily visible 
around us. ‘The crisis through which we have passed has 
been a lesson of prudence, which may and should be of 
great value to the community, both politically and commer- 
cially, as the disasters we have experienced were clearly 
attributable to mismanagement of both public and _ private 
interests. The sphere of duty of the City Government, 
however, cannot affect the causes either of our past distress 
or our present prosperity; and I refer to them merely as 
likely to have an important bearing on those projects of 
public improvement, which have been long in contempla- 
tion, as well as those which have been more recently sug- 
gested. No time would seem more suitable than a period 
of advancing activity, and apparently durable prosperity, for 
undertaking those works of utility, convenience or orna- 
ment, which may be considered desirable. The first of 
these works, as well in importance as in the length of time 
it has been under examination and discussion, is that by 
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which a supply of soft water may be brought from the 
vicinity into the City. 

On this topic I can add nothing to what I have said on 
former occasions. I have uniformly expressed the opinion, 
that it is now the interest of the City, and will soon become 
a matter of necessity, to introduce such a supply of water. 
The sources from which a sufficient quantity can be obtained 
are well known, and have been thoroughly examined by 
skilful engineers; and although the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the City Government have not agreed in opinion as 
_ to which of two sources is the best, yet they have satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated that either of the two is not merely suffi- 
cient, but of remarkably fine quality. The question before 
the City Council is one which any person of practical judg- 
ment is competent to decide,—a question of expense mere- 
ly. If it once be determined that it is expedient to intro- 
duce water, it cannot be deemed a proof of wisdom to hesi- 
tate long in the choice between two means of supply, of 
which either is unexceptionable. My efforts have been 
constant to promote the progress of an enterprize, which I 
deem so important for the true and permanent welfare of 
the City; and no future exertions will be spared on my 
part, to hasten the moment when the work shall be begun. 
It must be obvious, however, that till both branches of the 
City Council have formed a decisive opinion favorable to 
the project, no individual efforts can be successful. The 
appropriation of money is necessary, and that must be done 
by those who control that branch of the public service, 
The City Council of the last year directed me to make ap- 
plication to the Legislature, for the grant to the City of the 
powers necessary to bring the water from either of the two 
sources recommended by the commissioners. As the order 
was passed, however, near the close of the session of the 
Legislature, no action was had on the petition, which was 
immediately presented; and I have taken the course pre- 
scribed in the Revised Statutes, for bringing it to the early 
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attention of the Legislature, during their present session, 
by publishing the petition in the newspapers, and serving 
notice on all the towns interested in the subject. 

The erection of a new City Hall is a business which has 
been referred to your consideration by the Council of last 
year, and which will claim much of your attention. Plans, 
models and estimates have been prepared, and the City is in 
possession of a piece of land which affords a very desirable 
location for such a building. I cannot but urge the subject 
upon your attention at an early period,—as I esteem the 
erection of a City Hall a work of very pressing importance, 
—not for the accommodation of the city officers, but for 
that of the public, and for the safe keeping of important 
records and other documents. 

It is impossible that the public business should be done in 
the present confined apartments of the city offices, with as 
little delay and as much convenience, as if it were transacted 
in more spacious and suitable rooms ; while no one can re- 
collect the constant danger from fire to which the City Hall 
is now exposed, without the most serious anxiety for records 
of great historical and pecuniary interest. Some delay has 
arisen from doubts entertained as to the extent to which the 
City should purchase, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
land occupied by the old Court House ; but when it is con- 
sidered that any purchases by the City would always be at 
the disposal of the municipal government, if required for 
public purposes, and that some regard is due to the suitable 
appearance of a building of such size and degree of orna- 
ment, it will not be thought superfluous, I trust, for me to 
express the hope that in situation, as well as in beauty 
of structure, the new hall may be worthy of the taste and 
wealth of the City, and that it may be found compatible with 
a just economy to provide for its being surrounded by suffi- 
cient space to secure to it an abundance of air and light, and 
to afford proper views of the edifice to those who pass in its 
vicinity. Whenever a new City Hall shall be erected, it 
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will be necessary to provide for the accommodation of the 
Probate Office, and the Registry of Deeds, which are now 
in the old Court House. By a recent purchase the City 
has obtained possession of the estate known as the Museum 
estate, and after throwing into the street all that is requisite 
for public use, there will be left a sufficient quantity of land 
for the erection of the fire proof building necessary for the 
safe keeping of the immensely important documents of those 
offices. 

Another building, the erection of which I have before re- 
commended, still appears to me important in many respects. 
The improvements which, within a few years, have been in- 
troduced into the structure and discipline of penitentiaries, 
it is found by' recent experience can be beneficially employ- 
ed in County Jails. Hartford, in Connecticut, 1s now enjoy- 
ing the advantages arising from the improved and admirable 
discipline and economy of the jail in that City. There is no 
doubt that similar benefits might be obtained in this county, 
by reconstructing the jail on the plan which has elsewhere 
proved so useful. I beg leave to invite your attention 
to this subject, and in connexion with it, to the dis- 
position of the valuable estate on Leverett street, which is 
now used for no other purpose than the support of the jail. 
Should a portion of the property be sold, it_ might probably 
reimburse to the City the expense of a new building; and 
should the whole be disposed of, and the jail and jailer’s 
house be erected on the City land at South Boston, there is 
little doubt that the exchange would leave a balance in the 
city treasury, and diminish materially the future current ex- 
penses of the establishment. 

The House of Correction has been conducted the last 
year with the same skill and success which have heretofore 
distinguished the institution, and which, under the direc- 
tion of the present overseers and master, have rendered 
it a model of the discipline that is most desirable in such 
establishments. The completion of the West Wing of 
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the building, for the imprisonment of females, and of a 
work-shop for their employment, has given additional fa- 
cilities for the maintenance of correctional discipline and 
productive industry. A large number of the male con- 
victs has been employed in the erection of the hospital 
for the Insane in the Houses of Industry and Correction, for 
which an appropriation was made the last year; and it gives 
me much pleasure to be able to state that this very desirable 
and important edifice has made great progress towards com- 
pletion, on a plan, and in a style of workmanship, which 
leave nothing to desire in either respect. The probability 
now is that the building will be finished in the course.of the 
next summer, and within the original estimates of its cost; 
and it will be honorable alike to the liberality of the City 
government, and to the judgment of those to whom its con- 
struction was confided. I will take this opportunity to sug- 
gest to the Council the propriety of an early appointment of 
a superintendent of this hospital, that as soon as it shall be 
ready for occupation, a competent person may be secured 

for the care of the patients. I will also call your attention. 
to the propriety of applying to the Legislature for an act 
empowering the courts of the county to send lunatics to 

this hospital, instead of that at Worcester, and the House 

of Correction. 

The other institutions at South Boston have pursued their - 
usual course, and have produced, to a good degree, the ef- 
fects for which they are designed, in alleviating the ills of 
poverty and restraining juvenile delinquency. ‘The building 
erected by the City, a few years ago, for the accommodation 
of the children belonging to the House of Industry, and the 
Boylston Asylum, has become insufficient for the great 
numbers who have been crowded into it; and one conse- 
quence, perhaps, of the inadequate space and air, has been 
the breaking out of that distressing disease, the opththalmia, 
which has been a very serious evil to the whole establish- 
ment, for several years past. By the vigorous and perse- 
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vering efforts of the Directors and the physician of the 
house, it has at length been partially subdued; but the in- 
stitution will very probably be liable to its recurrence, unless 
more space and better ventilation be secured to it. I es-. 
teem it my duty, therefore, to recommend the erection of 
another building, of at least equal size with that now used 
for the asylum. 

The general health of the City has been remarkable during 
the year. Notwithstanding the great heat and copious rains 
of the summer and autumn, the health of the community has 
never been interrupted by infectious disease, and the bill of 
mortality shows an uncommon security of life in so large a 
population. ‘This must be in part attributed to the excel- 
lent ‘system of drainage, of sweeping and of collecting offal, 
which has long been pursued here, and has rendered the 
City distinguished for its cleanliness, and the purity and 
wholesomeness of its atmosphere; a system which ought 
never to be abandoned, notwithstanding that it naturally 
occasions some controversies and embarrassment in its ex- 
ecution. 

The public peace has also been uninterrupted during the 
past year, and it is a matter of sincere congratulation that 
the reputation of the City has suffered no such blow as was 
inflicted on it in the previous year. Great pains have 
been taken, and, it is believed, not without a good effect, to 
prevent the violation of the laws and ordinances, especially 
of those the violation of which has a tendency to the breach 
of the peace. 

Another circumstance, for which the last year has been 
~ remarkable, is the exemption of the City from the destruc- 
tion of property by fire; the amount of loss since the first 
of January last being $48,618 00, of which $25,000 were 
lost at a single fire, about three weeks since. While we 
are grateful for this mercy of an over-ruling Providence, we 
must not be unmindful of the efficient services of those of 
our fellow-citizens whose particular task it is to contend 
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with this fearful enemy, and who have uniformly shown 
themselves prompt and able to check its ravages. It is the 
opinion of many whose experience gives weight to their 
judgment, that considering the increased number of reser- 
voirs, the character, the alacrity and the discipline of the 
Fire Department, and the care exercised to keep the appa- 
ratus in good condition, the City was never better guarded _ 
against danger from fire than at the present time; so that 
the somewhat greater expenditure required by the existing 
system of the department may, perhaps, be compensated by 
additional security. It gives me great pleasure to bear tes- 
timony to the uniformly correct deportment of those who 
have charge of this important branch of the public service. 

Another interest of the City, of greater moment than any 
I have mentioned, is that of public instruction. The school 
system of Boston has done more than any thing else’ to pro- 
duce the character by which the City has long been distin- 
guished; and as the population increases, it becomes of 
more and more importance that the system should be adher- 
ed to and improved. During the past year one new gram- 
mar school house has been erected at East Boston, and one 
in Bennet street has been rebuilt, of a larger size and better 
construction. ‘Three others,—situated in Hawkins street, 
Mason street, and South Boston,—have been greatly im- 
proved in their internal arrangement; anda committee of 
the City Council have recommended that a sufficient sum be 
provided in the next annual appropriation bill, for the erec- 
tion of another on the land belonging to the City, on Cooper 
street. Should this be done, the City will have fourteen 
grammar schools, capable of accommodating from six to sev- 
en thousand children, from seven to fifteen years of age. 
This may reasonably be expected to suffice for the present ; 
and if suitable attention be paid to the wholesomeness of the 
rooms, and the school committee continue to exercise the 
vigilant care, and ever wakeful ambition for the improve- 
ment of the modes of instruction, which have of late years 
distinguished them, there will be little to be feared, unless it 
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be an excess of intellectual excitement in the tender minds 
of the pupils. Besides the grammar schools, there are no 
less than eighty-five primary schools, for children from four 
to seven years of age, the rapid increase of which demon- 
strates at once the utility of the system, and the just appre- 
ciation of its advantages by the inhabitants. More than five 
thousand children are taught in these schools. Forty-two of 
the rooms in which they are instructed belong to the City, 
and it is of much importance that they should all be the pro- 
perty of the public, as they can then be constructed in a far 
better manner for the purpose than rooms in private houses. 
The annual appropriation for the erection of primary school 
houses has for several years past been $312,500, and the gain 
of school rooms over the increase in the number of schools 
is so slow, that it may be deemed advisable to enlarge that 
appropriation till the supply of public rooms shall be more 
nearly adequate to the existing wants of the community. 

Another‘appropriation which, in my judgment, it would 
be wise to increase, is that for the reduction of the City debt. . 
Every year there appears in the annual accounts a provision 
for diminishing a debt, which, notwithstanding that provis- 
ion, continues to increase. If it be proper that any such 
appropriation should be made, it is‘surely expedient that it 
should be effectual, and that in the course of years, there 
should actually be some reduction in the amount of debt. 
Otherwise it carries with it an appearance which certainly 
could never have been designed, of an attempt to disguise 
the facts in the case. 

It is sometimes thought that the debt is increased by the 
_ extravagance of those who have the care of the public mon- 
ey; but so far as am competent to judge of this point, I 
feel it no more than just to say that the charge seems to 
me without foundation. It is difficult to imagine that great- 
er economy, or a stricter accountability could be introduced 
into the management of the public property ; and if any one 
will examine the accounts he will immediately perceive that 
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the important items are for expenditures which must, to 
some extent, be continued, viz: for school houses and teach- 
ers; for widening, paving, lighting, and cleaning the streets ; 
for the watch and the fire department :—in short, for things 
which are indispensable in all well regulated towns, and the 
cost of which must be expected to increase with the growth 
of the City. It is rare that any expensive enterprise is un- 
dertaken which has not been long and loudly called for; | 
and in all improvements in which we share the advantage 
with posterity, it seems reasonable that a certain proportion 
of the cost should find its way to the tax bills of the present 
generation, rather than that the whole should be put on the 
shoulders of our successors. If the consequence of such 
suggestions should be an increase of the whole tax of the 
City, I am pursuaded that it would even then be found not 
to exceed that of other places of the same size, nor even of 
many towns in this vicinity. It is, however, scarcely proba- 
ble that any increase would be necessary. If the deficien- 
cies in valuation were corrected, it would probably swell 
the amount of tax without adding to the ratio. But it 
would be a very unnecessary timidity which would be re- 
strained by the weight of the City debt, from prosecuting 
any improvement of which the benefit is unquestioned, from 
the fear of adding to our burdens. There isa large amount 
of property which has been created by the loan, the rents of 
which more than: meet the interest; and there is much of 
which we are in the daily use, for which, if we did not own 
it, we should be obliged to pay rent. All this ought to be 
offset against the debt; but taking merely the rents derived 
from that portion of the City property for which a debt has 
been incurred, they pay somewhat more than half the inter- 
est of the whole debt. This is a virtual extinction of that 
amount; and a debt of half its present nominal size is one 
of which the City need stand in no fear. Its disposable 
property will, if properly managed, be far more than sufhi- 
cient to liquidate the whole. 
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I have thus, at some risk of incurring the charge of tedi- 
ousness, expressed, as distinctly as Iam able, my views on 
the topics of greatest interest to the City; and I have only 
to assure you of my cordial co-operation in all you may un- 
dertake for the public good, whether it be m economy or in 
enterprize. I should be ungrateful if I did not acknowl- 
edge the indulgence shown to my past efforts by my fellow 
citizens; and the only return I can make to them,—increas- 
ed exertion to deserve their favor—shall not be wanting— 
and may God be with us as he was with our fathers. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, January 6, 1840. 


OrpERED, That the Clerk of this Board be directed to request of the 
Mayor a copy of the Address delivered by him before the City Council this day, 


and that the same be printed for the use of the Members. 


_ Attest, Ricuarp G. Warr, Clerk C. C. 


ADDREESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Crry CouncIL: 


In entering upon the duties of the stations to which we 
have been called by our fellow citizens, it may be well for, us 
to take a brief survey of the work before us. You will not, 
of course, expect from me—standing as I do but upon the 
threshold of office—any minute or extended detail. Besides 
the inappropriateness of such an attempt to the present occa- 
sion, I feel that for awhile at least, my occupation is to be that 
of a learner, rather than a teacher. But a general outline of 
the important interests which are committed to our charge, and 
of their situation and demands, together with a brief reference 
to the principles which the circumstances of the times suggest 
to us, as the proper rule of our action in regard to them, will 
not, I trust, be deemed out of place. 

And, first of all, it cannot but be a matter of high satisfaction 
to us, that it is over such a City as our own, that we are called 
to preside. First among the foremost in achieving that free- 
dom, without which there can be no real progress, she has 
never been found wanting in any enterprise, that could secure 
or adorn it. The simple, but eternal truths, written as it were 
upon her everlasting hills, in the blood of her stern, but pious 
ancestors—that industry is better than a fertile soil—an intelli- 
gent population than the softest climate—religion and virtue 
than mines of gold—have not yet been forgotten. Guided by 
these truths, as by the lights of heaven, and blessed by the 
smiles of a benignant Providence, she has steadily and healthily 
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advanced in size, numbers and wealth. The skill of her me- 
chanics, the enterprise of her merchants, and the high and 
honorable character of her citizens generally, have given her no 
mean station amongst the ‘cities of, the world. Every interest 
essential to her well being as a community, has been liberally 
assumed and generously provided for at the public charge. 
Churches and school-houses are her most numerous and cher- 
ished monuments. Neatness, quietness, and general good 
order, have marked her character, and in all the points that are 
worthy of a true ambition, she has established and maintains, 
both at home and abroad, a reputation, which is an honorable 
passport for her children through the civilized world. 

It is such a City, Gentlemen, whose history and character 
would furnish a pleasant theme for more extended remark, did 
the occasion permit, that now for a season entrusts its varied 
interests to us. This thought, whilst it serves to deepen our 
sense of responsibility, is yet a high incentive to action. Public 
duties in a free government, where every individual citizen is 
at the same time, party, witness, judge and executioner, must 
always be sources of deep anxiety to those who are called to 
discharge them. But where upon the earth would we choose 
to perform our allotted portion, if not amongst a people intelli- 
gent to perceive, reasonable to require, honest to appreciate, 
and—lI add as a quality of which I may stand in special need 
—charitable to forgive? Fortunately placed as the scene of 
our labors amidst such a people, I know of no more appropriate 
wish, than that we may prove ourselves worthy of our constit- 
uents. 

Our City has now been incorporated nearly eighteen years. 
It received from its predecessor, the Town, so little in the way 
of buildings and other conveniences for the public business and 
necessities of various kinds, and that little has been found so 
inadequate to the subsequent rapid increase of its population 
and business, that it has felt itself obliged, during this period, 
to fit itself out anew, in almost every department of which its 
government has charge. Hence have arisen the Faneuil Hall 
Market—the four large establishments at South Boston—the 
Court House—a great proportion of the fifteen Grammar 
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Schools—all the Primary Schools—with sundry other perma- 
nent establishments of lesser magnitude, connected with the 
Fire Department, and other branches of the public service. 
‘The whole of this burden has fallen upon this period of eighteen 
years. How far any or all of these establishments were called 
for by public necessity, or how judiciously the details have been 
carried out, it is of little practical advantage for us to inquire. | 
We find them in existence, and no reasonable person can 
doubt, that they all originated in the purest purposes of public 
good, on the part of those who have preceded us in the govern- 
ment, and that from most, if not all of them, the City is now 
reaping most substantial benefit. } 

Another legacy left to the City by the Town, consisted of 
many crooked and narrow streets, which the increasing popula- 
tion and business have, in the opinion of our predecessors, made 
it necessary to straighten and widen. Whether or not in this 
respect also, a proper moderation has been observed, it is not 
our province to judge. It is certain, however, that this work 
has been done, during this same period of eighteen years, to a 
very considerable extent, and under the system here pursued in 
this matter, at a very large expenditure of money. But at the 
same time it is to be considered that in this department of pub- 
lic improvement, what has once been done, has im all probability. 
been done forever. 

The destitute and inconvenient condition in these and other 
respects, in which the City commenced its existence, and the 
consequent heavy outfit to which it has been subjected, must be 
carefully borne in mind by those who would do Justice to past 
administrations of its government; and in the extensive and 
costly improvements which have already been completed, we 
should consider our comparative freedom from calls for a like 
expenditure in the future. I should be doing injustice, how- 
ever, to the old Town of Boston, if, in referring to the destitute 
and inconvenient condition in some respects in which it left its 
successor, I failed at least to mention three items of its estate, 
to be estimated, not in gold, but by their rich and noble associ- 
ations—the old State-House—Faneuil Hall—and its own good 
name. 
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But a material consequence to us of this system of internal 
improvements of various kinds, thrown, as the expense from 
time to time has been, partly upon the future, is the creation of 
a City debt, which has been gradually increasing, during this 
period of eighteen years, from $100,000—the amount which 
the City received from the Town—to the sum of $1,600,000, 
which is about the present debt. Herein is an interest of the 
City, which at any time, and under any circumstances, must 
command the careful attention of its government, and one to 
which it seems to me that the present times and the existing 
feelings ef our constituents, invite special regard. 

Iam aware that to give a true view of the present financial 
condition of the City, it must be stated, that for the expendi- 
tures which have caused the present debt, the City has acquired 
a. property, which not only accommodates the public business of 
all kinds, but whose annual pecuniary rents amount to about 
# 50,000, or more than one half the annual interest of the entire 
debt; and that it owns besides, about $200,000 in bonds and 
notes, and also between five and six million feet of land upon 
the Neck, which is in process of gradual sale. ‘There may, 
therefore, be no occasion for any great alarm upon this subject 
at present. But still the principal of the debt is no inconsider- 
ablesum. And it must be borne in mind, that of that property 
which yields the above named rent, there js little, if any, except- 
ing the City wharf, and the wharves on Commercial Street, that 
will probably ever be sold, and the proceeds applied to the pay- 
ment of the principal of the debt, and that of the rent itself, the 
sum of about $12,000 is annually requisite for repairs upon the 
public property. And in regard to the public lands, and the 
bonds and notes, the experience has been, that whilst the former 
have been. selling—very slowly, it is true, during the two past 
years—and the latter being collected, and the proceeds of both 
paid into the City Treasury, the City debt has been gradually 
increasing. It seems to me plain, therefore, that unless a dif- 
ferent course, in some respect or other, is pursued for the future, 
a large proportion of the principal of the debt, if it be suffered 
fo increase, may eventually be left without means of payment, 
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excepting by the sale of public property—of which, however, 
the public business requires the use—or by taxation. 

However wise, therefore, may have been the expenditures of 
the past, under the special exigencies of the City, which have 
been stated—and I presume not in this place to question the 
wisdom of any one of them—I believe that the united voices 
of our constituents demand, for awhile at least, a change of 
system. Iam free to confess my own opinion, that the system 
of internal improvement, important as it is within strict limits, 
and when gradual in degree, has yet been pushed too rapidly in 
many parts of our country; and it may be too much to have 
been expected, that our own City should wholly have escaped 
the contagion. And the credit system, too, which has been a 
powerful instrument in this work, whilst I view it as so impor- 
tant, within proper bounds, that its entire destruction would be 
an act of madness, is yet a most delicate instrument, and one 
that requires very careful handling and very spare use. What- 
ever, therefore, I repeat, may have been the propriety of those 
past expenditures, which have created the present debt, I am 
satisfied that it is now time to pause. ¢Though there may still 
be improvements, either already contemplated or subsequently 
to present themselves, which would unquestionably conduce to 
the convenience and ornament of the City, yet I believe the de- 
cided feeling of the community to be, like that of individuals, 
that, for the present, the luxuries of life must be dispensed with, 
and a rigid confinement enforced to its simple necessaries: It 
requires of us to be content with things as they are, and not to 
incur expense, and much less a debt, to make them just as we 
would wish them to bes I believe, therefore, that I but speak 
the general sentiments of our constituents—as I am sure I do 
my own—when I recommend, as the cardinal point of our ad- 
ministration, not merely a prevention of the increase, but a pos- 
itive and gradual reduction of the City debt. 

It should be stated, that this subject of reducing the City debt, 
has often engaged the attention of our predecessors. In 1834 
an ordinance was passed, constituting the Mayor, the President 
of the Common Council, and the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Finance, on the part of the Common Council, a 
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Standing Committee upon this subject. And by the same ordi- 
nance it was provided, that all balances of money thereafter re- 
maining in the Treasury at the end of any financial year—all 
receipts in money on account of the sale of real estate of any 
description belonging to the City—all receipts on account of the 
principal sum of any bond or note owned by the City—and also 
#8 15,000 of the annual City tax, should be appropriated to the 
payment or purchase of the capital of the City debt. And by 
the very last Council, a resolution was adopted, that instead of 
& 15,000, mentioned in the ordinance, a sum not less than three 
per cent. on the amount of the City debt, ought to be annually 
appropriated for its reduction; in pursuance of which, the sum 
of $45,000 was actually provided for in the appropriations for 
the present financial year, commencing on May first, last. 

But notwithstanding these provisions, and although the sums 
appropriated have been faithfully applied to the purpose speci- 
fied, yet in consequence of embarking in new enterprises, either 
of erecting buildings, or opening or widening streets, for which 
new loans have been made, the effect of the appropriations has 
been entirely, or more than neutralized, and no reduction has 
in fact taken place in the amount of the debt. But whatever 
may have been deemed the necessities in times past, which have 
led to this result, I readily confess that the history of the coun- 
try and the circumstances of the times have read me some new 
and impressive lessons upon the subject of contracting debts, 
both by individuals and communities. And the more carefully 
I have examined the financial condition of the City, the more 
sensibly have I been impressed with the views I have suggested, 
as to the course to be pursued in this matter for the future. 

It seems to me, therefore, from this history of the past, and 
in view of the present condition of the finances of the City, 
that to the farthest practicable limit, a stop should be put, for 
the present, to all permanent improvements of a kind which 
lead to the creation of a debt in any shape. I say not abso- 
lutely, but to the farthest practicable limit ; for in the unseen 
future, which to our imperfect vision, embraces the next day, 
equally with the next century, exigencies may arise to compel a 
different course. But true wisdom and a prudent regard for the 
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public welfare seem to me enjoin upon us, to enter upon no 
work of this kind, except under circumstances of so pressing a 
character, as scarcely toadmit of question. The extensive outfit 
already made by the City, and which has been before referred 
to in explanation of the present amount of the debt, by render- 
ing the calls for the future less numerous, will facilitate this 
work of its reduction. But at any rate, for awhile at least, if 
inconveniences exist, they must be tolerated, rather than a debt 
contracted for their removal. ‘Though expensive improvements 
can be shown to be beneficial, they must be postponed until a 
different aspect is worn by our finances. And of all internal 
improvements in the City which now occur to my mind, I know 
of no one that I would myself more gladly witness—none that 
I believe would be more agreeable to our constituents—none 
that I think would better promote the real and permanent in- 
terest of the City, than that which I again recommend to your 
special consideration—the gradual yet positive reduction of the 
City debt, by an amount as nearly as possible equal to that an- 
nually set apart and appropriated for the purpose. 

In this connection, permit me to suggest, that the substitution 
by the last Council, as before mentioned, of 3 per cent. on the 
amount of the debt, instead of the sum of $15,000, as the 
amount of the annual tax to be applied to this purpose, seems 
to me a most judicious provision; and though from its form of 
a resolution, it in nowise affects the present or any future © 
Council, yet that [I think it deserves, not only to be re-resolved, 
but is worthy of the more permanent form of an ordinance. 

If this view of the general course to be pursued upon this 
important subject should meet your concurrence, a very simple 
disposition is to be made, for the present, of those projected 
enterprises, which have heretofore engaged the attention of the 
City Government. Amongst these, as you well know, and one 
that has long been before the public mind, is that of introduc- 
ing into the City a supply of pure water. Of the importance 
and benefit to the City of such a supply, there can be little, if 
any, doubt. It is an object well worthy of the careful attention 
which has been bestowed, upon it, and one that ought not, and 
I trust will not be lost sight of. But it is an enterprise, which, 
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if undertaken by the City, must involve a very considerable 
outlay, and it cannot but be admitted that some doubts may 
reasonably be entertained as to its pecuniary results, for at least 
a considerable period of time. It seems to me, therefore, that 
no prudent government would enter upon it, unless with the 


hearty concurrence of a large majority, not only of its own 


members, but of the citizens generally. Notwithstanding the 
views which I have heretofoie expressed in another branch of 
the. government, and with less knowledge upon the subject, I 
now feel satisfied from subsequent observation, that the public 
mind is not yet ready to sanction the undertaking by the City 
Government. That something must in time be done in reference 
to this important matter, there can be little doubt. But the 
period, the manner and the means, it must be left for the future 
to determine. It is satisfactory to feel, that by the fidelity of 
those who have heretofore in various ways acted upon this sub- 
ject, the labor and money already expended have not been lost. 
Much and valuable information has been obtained and preserved 
in a permanent form for the benefit of our successors. But it 
seems tome that every consideration suggests to us, that for the 
present at least, the project on the part of the City. must be laid 
aside. 

Some steps have also been taken by our predecessors in re- 
ference to the erection of a new City Hall, on the land west of 
the new Court House. With a view to this project, the estates 
lying between the old Court House and School Street have been 
purchased at a cost of $60,000, and sundry plans for the buil- 
ding have been submitted for consideration. Whatever course 
may be pursued, either by the present or any future Council 
upon this subject, the possession by the City of the estates thus 
purchased, would seem to be desirable, as advantageously de- 
veloping the valuable property which it before owned in that 
vicinity, and as making with it an entire and well shaped estate, 
whether for improvement by itself, or for sale. It is to be re- 
eretted, however, that the buildings upon the estates so pur- 
chased, have been taken down, before a definite disposition of 
the whole property had been determined upon; though here 
again it should be known, that the evil is greater in appearance 
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than in reality, as most of the buildings had become almost de- 
relict, in consequence of their unfavorable situation for business, 
and were yielding but a small income, which must have been 
still further diminished under the mere tenancies at will, which, 
in the present uncertainty as to the disposition of the property, 
would be all that the City could safely grant. Still it is to be 
wished that the buildings had been permitted to remain. 

As to the particular project of erecting a new City Hall, 
there can be no question, I presume, that such a building might 
conduce to the ornament of the City, the safety of the public 
records and documents, and to the convenience and comfort, 
not only of the City Government, but of the citizens in general. 
But in accordance with the general views which I have ven- 
tured to suggest, there seems to me to be another question of — 
great importance, whether in a wise and prudent view of its 
present condition and general interest, the City can afford the 
cost. It is true that by vacating the apartments of this building 
now occupied by the City officers, it would be made to yield 
an increased rent. But to say nothing of the expense of alter- 
ing it for that purpose, it may well be doubted, whether the 
increased rent of this would more than pay the repairs and 
incidental expenses of the new and enlarged building. And 
as the building vacated would not thereby become an object of 
sale, the proceeds of which could be applied towards paying 
the cost of the new structure—for who would propose selling 
what was once the old State House? the practical result would 
be that the entire cost of the new Hall would be added to the 
present City debt, and without in fact bringing any means for 
its subsequent payment. I cannot, therefore, hesitate to ex- 
press the opinion, that this project also should at least await a 
different condition of the City finances. 

Another plan has been proposed—that of altering the old 
Court House into a City Hall. But as one of the reasons for 
erecting the new building for the Registry and Probate offices, 
was the danger of their records from fire in their present apart- 
ments—as very extensive alterations will be required for a per- 
manent establishment there, at a cost too, of which some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that the fitting up of the present 
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City Hall was attended with the expense of $30,000, and as, 
after all, we shall have but an old building, most of whose 
rooms are low and dark, and about whose strength there have 
been some doubts—it would seem as if the improvement by the 
change would hardly be commensurate with the cost. 

Iam aware that the present situation of things upon this 
subject makes it one of difficulty. But I venture to suggest, 
that for the present certainly, we remain where we are—that at 
the proper season, the grounds around the old Court House be 
put into tolerably looking condition—the building itself be 
made, if possible, to yield an income, by leasing its rooms, as 
opportunity may occur—and that for the present certainly, no 
step be taken which shall lead to the incurring of any debt. 
Even if a sale of the unimproved property of the City in that 
vicinity should eventually be thought advisable, the arrange- 
ment suggested would seem best for the present, as this would 
hardly be deemed a favorable period for making such a dispo- 
sition of it. 

Upon the subject of opening and widening streets, which 
has heretofore been a fruitful source not only of expenditure, 
but indirectly of increasing the City debt, I respectfully recom- 
mend that an entire stop be put to it for the present, excepting, 
of course, so far as the action of our predecessors, in laying 
out new lines prospectively which have been already in part 
conformed to, or other pressing circumstances, now unforseen, 
may make a different course necessary. And to this end and 
with a view to have the applications upon this subject brought 
before both branches of the government, I suggest that no pro- 
vision be specifically made for this purpose in the annual appro- 
priation bill; but at the same time, in order to avoid the 
necessity of incurring a debt, in the event of. proper cases pre- 
senting themselves, that the amount of the reserved fund be 
increased, so that upon the question of applying any part of 
that fund to any proposed alteration, the opinion of both 
branches of the government may be obtained. 

I have ventured thus freely and at greater length than I in- 
tended, to express my own opinion upon what seem to me very 
important matters at the present time, not that I deemed it of 
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special consequence to others what that opinion might be, but 
because I considered that the public mind demanded a frank 
statement in regard to them from any individual whose official 
duty they had made it to address the City Council at this time. 
I trust, however, that I need hardly add, that I am aware of 
the interests of the City being confided to us jointly, and that 
upon these and all other matters, I shall readily defer to your 
larger experience and sounder judgment. 

Of the works of a permanent character, that have been in 
progress during the past year, the building for the Registry of 
Deeds and Probate Offices will probably be completed and 
ready for occupation by the month of April next. It is stated 
by competent authority to have been built in the most durable 
style, and completely fire-proof, and it promises in all respects 
to answer the purposes of its erection. Its cost will probably 
be about $30,000, of which $22,000 only have yet been ap- 
propriated, leaving the balance to be in some way provided by 
the present Council. | 

The Lunatic Asylum at South Boston has during the past 
year been completed, at a cost of about $32,000, of which 
nearly the whole amount has already been provided. It has 
been furnished, its officers appointed, and has now been in 
operation for a few weeks with about eighty inmates. In 
reference to the erection of this building it should be known, 
that the Legislature of the Commonwealth, by an act passed 
April 13th, 1836, required that there should be “within the 
precincts of the House of Correction in each County in this 
Commonwealth, a suitable and convenient apartment or recep- 
tacle for idiots or insane persons not furiously mad, to be con- 
fined therein, as therein after provided.’ Any one who ~ 
examined the provisions heretofore existing for this most unfor- 
tunate class of sufferers in both the House of Correction and of 
Industry must have been satisfied, that however advanced our 
City might be in other respects, in this at least it had scarcely 
emerged from the dark ages. As something therefore, was 
positively required to be done, even to save the County from 
indictment, it cannot but be a satisfaction to every right minded 
individual, that we have been content with nothing short of 
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what mingled science and philanthropy have developed upon 
this subject. ' 

The new School House, in Cooper Street, to be called the 
Indicott School, is expected to be ready for occupation in the . 
course of the ensuing Spring. It will probably cost about 
$20,000. It is stated, however, to be a very superior building 
in the important matters of room, ventilation, and arrangements 
for the comfort and health of the children. 

The subject of the Court House and Jails, on Leverett Street, — 
has engaged the attention of the City Government for some 
years, but no satisfactory plan has yet been devised for its dis- 
position. It is a matter attended with much difficulty, and I 
venture only to call your attention to it, in the hope that some- 
thing may yet be suggested upon the two great points presented, 
viz: the procurement of a well arranged and well located Jail, 
and a judicious and profitable disposal of the property of the 
City now lying useless. 

The annual current expenses of the City—excluding, of 
course, those for widening the streets and all objects of a perma- 
nent character, and excluding also the payments on account of 
the principal or interest of the City debt—amount to about 
425,000. This is about the amount of what may properly 
enough be called the annual household expenses of the City, 
in the various departments of the public service. Of this 
amount more than $100,000 or nearly one quarter part of the 
whole annual current expenditure of the City, is devoted to the 
public schools, and this exclusive entirely of the purchase of 
lands and erection of buildings. And this amount, too, is about 
one-fifth of the whole tax assessed, for the present financial 
year. This fact must certainly be a source; not only of conso- 
lation, but of just and honest pride to every citizen of the com- 
munity, whether the tax he pays be large or small—that one- 
fifth of every dollar that he does pay, is appropriated to the edu- 
cation of his own children or his neighbors, or both. This ex- 
penditure for schools is distributed amongst fifteen of the first 
class, containing between five and six thousand pupils, and 
ninety-one primary schools, containing as many more—making 
in the whole about eleven thousand pupils. By the recent 
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census of the City, it appears that there are in it about seven- 
teen thousand persons between the ages of four and sixteen 
years, and that the whole population is about eighty thousand. 
It is accordingly a fact—whose greatest eloquence is its simple 
statement—that not only is the large proportion of the current 
expenses of the City which I have mentioned, incurred for the 
public education of children, but that more than one half of all 
the persons in the City, between the ages of four and sixteen, 
and more than one-tenth of the whole population of Boston, is 
at this very moment, receiving the benefit of the public schools 
at the publiccharge. It may be that this expenditure yields no 
return in dollars and cents. But where beneath the sun, can 
a better investment be found for the sum of $100,000 annu- 
ally—or one, that our constituents would exchange for this 
chosen one of their own, which returns an income that gold 
cannot measure, nor money buy,—an educated, intelligent, 
moral rising generation, to the amount of one tenth of our 
whole population? In regard to our concern with this item of 
the public expenditure, I have only to say, that if I rightly un- 
derstand the community in which we live, whilst it will require 
at our hands, a watchful care and a wise economy in the vari- 
ous details, it will tolerate no limit to the extension of the pres- 
ent system, so long asa single child remains to seek its benefits. 

The residue of the current expenditures of the City is distrib- 
uted amongst the various provisions for the Fire Department,— 
for paving, draining, cleaning and lighting the streets,—the sal- 
aries of public officers,—the City watch and _ police,—the out- 
door charity, administered by the Overseers of the Poor,—the 
Houses of Industry, of Correction, and of Reformation for Ju- 
venile Offenders,—the Quarantine establishment, and Asylum 
for Lunatics,—the administration of justice,—and repairs of - 
the public property. I make this enumeration with no view — 
of entering into details, for of these I am yet to be a student. 
But I seek only to present the very numerous matters which in 
this City are made objects of public concern and charge, and 
the consequently numerous and diversified interests which are 
now to be committed to our care. I believe them all to be 
objects which our constituents prefer should be under public 
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control, and that they ask of us in reference to them, only that 
careful superintendence and frugal management of expenditure, 
which shall reduce the public burdens to the lowest amount 
consistent with an honorable and proper maintenance of these 
several interests. 

_ The City, during the past year, has been blessed with an un- 
usual share of health. Notwithstanding the appearance of the 
small-pox, which has caused fifty-eight deaths since September 
12th last, the whole number of deaths during the year has been 
but eighteen hundred and sixty-three, being fifty-seven less 
than those in the year 1838, and only twenty more than those 
in 1837. With these facts before us, and with our knowledge 
of the means of disarming the small-pox of all its terrors, ‘if not 
of entirely eradicating it, there would seem to be no occasion 
for any alarm upon the subject, or at present for any additional 
provisions in regard to it, on the part of the City. 

The loss of the citizens by fire has been very considerable 
during the past year, amounting to about $140,000. It is 
some consolation, however, to know that it has been in no 
degree owing to any remissness on the part of our excellent 
Fire Department, which, I am happy to be able to state, con- 
tinues to maintain its usual character for good discipline, good 
order, and efficient action. 

I have thus endeavored, Gentlemen, to bring to your notice, 
the various public interests, over which we are now to preside, 
and have ventured to submit my own opinion as to the princi- 
ples which, under the present circumstances of the times and 
of the City, should guide us in the discharge of our public 
duties. And, in conclusion, I trust you will pardon me a 
moment’s reference to myself. 

I cannot adequately express to you my surprise at the circum- 
stances which have placed me in my present position. Whilst 
I feel it to be an honor as undeserved as it was unexpect- 
ed, 1 am not unaware that it is accompanied with the prospect 
of arduous and harassing duties, which must be some atone- 
ment for any seeming presumption on my part in even con- 
senting to be here. For whatever may have been the original 
theory as to the office of Mayor of this City, the indefatigable 
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labors, the unremitted and devoted fidelity to the public service 
of all its preceding occupants, have practically removed it the 
farthest possible from a sinecure. But my fellow citizens have 
seen fit to call me to it, and I know of but one true republican 
rule upon the subject, and that is, while seeking for no office, 
and asking not a vote, to hold one’s self ready, to the utmost 
of possibility, to obey every distinct and unsolicited call of 
the public, to enter into its service. It is an unspeakable con- 
solation to me, that obedience to this rule, unmingled with any 
selfish motive or wish, has placed me in this new, situation. 
Having entered it without desire, and seeking not my own, I 
shall be ready to leave it at a moment’s warning. I am able, 
therefore, so long as I occupy it, to set before myself, as I cer- 
tainly shall, but two objects, first, to learn, and then to do my 
duty, fearless and regardless of all personal consequences. 

I am aware of my want of years and of wisdom. No one 
can distrust my ability more sincerely than myself. As I look 
round even within the narrow circle of those with whom I am 
to be associated, in both branches of the government, I see 
many individuals who would more ably fill the place which I 
occupy ; and I am deeply sensible that if I am worthy of any 
place in this assembly, my appropriate one would be that of a 
hearer rather than the speaker at the present moment. And 
when I consider the distinguished and able individuals~who 
have preceded me in this office—when I think of the many 
and great duties and responsibilities which attend the station— 
_the various and conflicting interests that are to be met and har- 
monized—the numerous and diverse individuals who are to be 
encountered, and often under circumstances which must severely 
try the judgment of one who seeks only to be a faithful magis- 
trate—and above all, when I feel how closely home to the 
business and bosom of every citizen may come the acts, and 
amongst them even the unintended errors of the office which I | 
fill—I confess that I fear and tremble. 

But, on the other hand, as I call to mind the intelligence 
and candor of those whom I am to serve—as I witness the dis- 
creet and, in some instances, long-tried public servants, with 
whom I am to be most immediately associated—and when, in 
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addition to the talent and experience of the members of the 
other Board generally, I see amongst them personal friends, 
with some of whom I have had the benefit of acting during the 
whole period of my connection with that Board, and upon 
whose sound judgment and single hearted devotion to the pub- 
lic service I have long known the safety of relying—I am 
encouraged and strengthened. 

And yet, Gentlemen, with all these aids and advantages, I 
feel that I shall need your forbearance and indulgence. Let 
me, therefore, bespeak them in the outset. And I can only 
give you in return, the assurance, that whatever other requi- 
sites to the discharge of my duties I may fail to bring, I will 
not fail to bring a zealous co-operation of mind, heart, and 
strength, in all measures that concern the interests of our be- 
loved City. And may He who presides over communities as 
well as individuals, smile upon our efforts, and crown them 
with success. ; 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, January 4, 1841. 


OrpERED, That the Clerk of this Board be directed to request of the 
Mayor a copy of the Address delivered by him, before the City Council, this 
day, and that the same be printed for the use of the Members. 


Attest, Ricuarp G. Wart, Clerk C. C. 


ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN oF THE City CoUNCIL: 


Having been again called, under circumstances 
which demand, as they receive, my most grateful 
acknowledgments, to the station which involves the 
duty of addressing you upon this occasion, I cannot 
forbear, in the outset, to congratulate you upon the 
many blessings which have distinguished the past, 
and the auspicious circumstances which introduce 
the opening year. Through a kind Providence, the 
health of the City has been signally preserved. ‘lhe 
ravages by fire have been unusually small. ‘The 
peace of the City, though exposed to the dangers in- 
cident to the most excited political struggle that the 
country has ever witnessed, has been almost entirely 
uninterrupted,—a circumstance alike creditable to 
all parties, and one of the surest guarantees of the 
stability of our free institutions of government. ‘The 
recent census has shown our population to be rapid- 
ly increasing. The opening of steam navigation, 
during the past year, between Liverpool and Boston, 
through the enterprise of the Hon. Samuel Cunard, 
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has been attended with the most triumphant success. 
It has already, and of itself, given to our City a 
commercial importance unknown to her before; and 
when we consider it in connexion with the great in- 
ternal improvement through our own Common- 
wealth, so shortly to be completed, the most impor- 
tant results to our prosperity may justly be antici- 
pated. The period of general depression in the va- 
rious branches of industry and business, seems rap- 
idly giving place to one of activity and success. 
And in all respects, in which, on this occasion, we 
can regard our City, | think it may be truly said, 
that in no period of her history have her prospects 
for the future been so bright and cheering. | 

In matters of strictly municipal concern, the past 
year has furnished little that requires extended 
comment. ‘The government has confined itself to a 
careful superintendence of the ordinary affairs of the 
City, with a view to the just requisitions of the citi- 
zens, and at the same time to a prudent expenditure 
of the public money. ‘The principle which it pro- 
fessed at the outset, of embarking in no new enter- 
prises which should add to the present very con- 
siderable amount of the public debt, but on the con- 
trary, of endeavoring so to manage the interests 
committed to them, as to lead to a gradual reduction 
of that debt, has been faithfully adhered to. And 
the anticipation then indulged, that such a course 
would meet the approbation of the citizens gener- 
ally, has, I am happy to believe, been fully realized: 
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In consequence of the state of the finances at the 
commencement of the present financial year in May 
last,—the payment of a portion of the expenditures 
of the preceding year having been thrown upon this, 
and the season being one of great pecuniary depres- 
sion,—the City Council deemed it prudent to pro- 
vide in substance only the sum of $21,000, from the 
annual tax and income, toward the reduction of the 
City Debt. By pursuing the course which has been 
stated, however, | am gratified to be able to say, 
that whilst all the departments of the government, 
connected with the peace, safety and comfort of the 
citizens, have been satisfactorily provided for, the 
ageregate expenditures in all probability will not ex- 
ceed the appropriations, and that if the income from 
taxes and other sources equals the estimates, which 
there is good reason to think will be:the case, the 
close of the present financial year, in April next, will 
_ show a reduction of the public debt, to the full 
amount of the appropriations for that purpose. | 

I look upon this result as but the commencement 
ef a course, which I believe it will be for the true 
interest -of the City to pursue for many years to 
come. By an economical administration of our 
public affairs, I do not understand a niggardly spirit, 
that looks upon money as the only good, or that 
would permit any of the matters that concern the 
education of our children, the peace, order, cleanli- 
ness, comfort or safety of the City, to be imperfectly 
provided for, for the mere purpose of saving dollars 
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and cents. So long as we have the means, let am- 
ple provision be made for these matters, in mainte- 
nance of the well established character of our City in 
regard to them. Our citizens have been accustom- 
ed to no less, and will tolerate no less. But at the 
same time, let the income appropriated for the pur- 
pose, together with the taxes assessed each year, be 
made certainly, beyond all question, sufficient under 
prudent management, to meet the current expen- 
ditures of the year, so that each year’s income shall 
without fail pay its expenses, and the debt on no 
consideration be increased from ‘this source. And 
then, by simply forbearing expensive enterprises so 
long as we are ‘considerably in debt, by bringing our 
public lands gradually into the market, and by truly 
and in earnest applying their proceeds, together 
with the other appropriations for that purpose under 
the Ordinance, to the reduction of that debt,—we 
shall soon find our finances wearing an aspect ‘that 
will give us satisfaction, and our City becoming one 
of the most desirable places of residence in the coun- 
try. This is the kind of economy, I believe, that 
our citizens ask at our hands, and it is the one which 
1 heartily recommend as the guide of our adminis- 
tration. 

It should be observed upon this subject, that it 
has been comparatively easy, during the general 
stagnation of the past year, to keep the prudent 
course of avoiding new habilities. A season of re- 
turning prosperity which seems close at hand, may 
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make it a harder trial to hold back. But our duty, 
I believe, will be unchanged. And however pros- 
perous may be the times that await us, I am satis- 
fied that if they who are heavy debtors, be’ they in- 
dividuals, Cities, State or Countries, will use the op- 
portunity for the payment or diminution of old debts 
rather than the contracting of new ones, they will 
find it a season of prosperity indeed. 

Connected with the subject of our finances, I would 
suggest the expediency of a change in some respects, 
in the mode of keeping the books and accounts of the 
treasury. It seems to me, that a separate account 
should be kept in that office, with each item of appro- 
priation and of income, and that the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the ordinary and current expenses of 
the City, should be kept wholly distinct from the op- 
erations in relation to the loans,—so that the books 
at all times, and especially the annual accounts of 
the Treasurer, should show distinctly the result of 
the year, as to each item of expenditure and income, 
and as to the public debt. ‘he financial operations 
of our City are certainly of sufficient magnitude to 
justify the most approved and systematic method of 
keeping our accounts. But I am satisfied from per- 
sonal observation, that this is impossible on the part 
of our most laborious and faithful ‘Treasurer, with 
the help at present furnished him. A different ar- 
rangement in this matter, even if it should require 
additional assistance in his office, would, | am con- 
fident, not only be much more satisfactory to the 
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Council and the community, but by permitting a 
oreater subdivision of the present very great amount 
of labor in that office, would pay for itself by the in- 
creased amount of collections that could be made. 

In connection also with the subject of our finan- 
ces, | would further suggest that an inconvenient 
and awkward distinction is now made between the 
modes of paying the City and County accounts, and 
that in the management of the Houses at South Bos- 
ton, with the exception of the Lunatic Hospital, a 
different mode of expenditure is practised from that 
adopted in other matters,—the income from those 
Houses, excepting the House of Reformation in 
part, not being paid into the City treasury, but ex- 
pended by the Directors in the support of the estab- 
lishments. As the City is required by law to pay the 
expenses of the County, I can see no reason why dif- 
ferent modes should be adopted in the expenditures. 
And with the highest respect for the managers of all 
those institutions, and with the most entire confidence 
that every expenditure is properly made, I cannot 
but think, that one uniform system should pervade 
our whole financial department,—that all monies re- 
ceived from any source, on account of the City or 
County, should be paid into the treasury, and that 
all monies expended for any purpose, should be 
drawn from the treasury, through the regular and 
appropriate channels, which should be the same in 
all cases. 


By these two modifications of the existing state of 
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things, which I have ventured to suggest, it seems 
to me, that entire system and uniformity may be in- 
troduced into our financial department,—the vouch- 
ers of all expenditures be submitted to the same 
committee, and kept in the possession of the City,— 
and the books and accounts of the Treasurer be 
made to show the exact expense of each matter of 
public charge. I deem it my duty, therefore, re- 
spectfully to recommend them to your consideration 
in season, in case they should meet your approba- 
tion, to take effect at the commencement of the 
next financial year. 

An exception to the remark that the government 
has confined itself during the past year to the ordi- 
nary affairs of the City, is the disposition which it 
has made of the question of a City Hall. ‘The old 
County Court House on School Street, which be- 
came entirely vacant on the completion of the new 
building for the Probate and Registry Offices, prov- 
ed, upon examination, to be one of the most sub- 
stantial and durable structures in the City. I am 
free to confess my own error in what was stated in 
this place a year since, as to the strength and capa- 
bilities of that building; though what was then ex- 
pressed was, I believe, the general opinion of those 
who thought they were acquainted with the subject. 
After much discussion and deliberation, the Council 
‘determined to fit it up for a City Hall, and to lay out 
and enclose the grounds in front, and apprepriated 
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for these purposes the sum of $14,475. The work, 
though commenced late in the season, has been 
prosecuted with diligence, and will be completed in 
the course of the next month. ‘The result, I believe, 
will surpass all expectation. I am able to state with 
certainty, that the cost will not exceed the appropri- 
ation, that is, will not exceed about a year’s inter- 
est upon the probable expense of a new building. 
When completed, we shall have a City Hall, whose 
external appearance will well compare, to say the 
least, with that of much costlier edifices of more 
modern times, and whose internal arrangements will 
accommodate every officer of the government as 
well as could possibly be desired. 

It should also be stated that there is in the build- 
ing an excellent Ward Room, and beneath it a most 
commodious Engine House, the cost of which will 
not exceed §800; whilst that of a new one, includ- 
ing land and building, would be about $4,000. And 
as an offset to the whole expenditure upon the build- 
ing, the apartments at present occupied by the gov- 
ernment, both in this building and Faneuil Hall, can 
now be leased, and at a rent, undoubtedly, that will 
not only pay the interest of the whole expenditure, 
but rapidly return the principal. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the question of a 
new City Hall may be considered as put to rest, at 
least till a period when no one of us will be con- 
cerned in its discussion. And as I believe that the 
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disposition of the matter which has thus been made, 
will be most acceptable to all our citizens, as soon 
as it is fully understood,—and inasmuch as it is 
somewhat the custom to ascnbe to the individual 
who holds the office of Mayor the credit or discredit 
of all measures of importance that are adopted under 
his administration, | deem it an act of simple justice 
to say, that whilst I claim for myself and my associ- 
ates upon the Committee the merit of fidelity to the 
trust committed to us, yet that it is to the ingenuity, 
taste, perseverance, and unwearied personal atten- 
tion of Mr. Jonathan Preston, a member of the 
Common Council and of the Committee, that we 
are mainly indebted for this happy result, and that 
to that gentleman the City is bound to feel itself un- 
der special obligation. 

The subject of furnishing the new building has 
been referred by the past to the present Council, 
and I commend it to your earliest attention. — 

The new fire-proof building for the Probate 
Office and Registry of Deeds has been completed — 
during the last year, and is now occupied. It proves 
itself a model for such kind of structures. ‘The new 
school house on Cooper Street has also been com- 
pleted, and is now filled with scholars. Two new 
wooden buildings are in process of erection at 
South Boston; one designed for a hospital for the 
House of Industry, and the other as a workshop for 
the House of Correction. A piece of land has also 
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been purchased for a new Primary School House at 
the north part of the City, and the appropriate Com- 
mittee authorized to cause the building to be erected 
as Soon as spring opens. 

The subject of wooden pavements has attracted 
considerable attention during the past year. While 
their advantage in point of quiet in great thorough- 
fares cannot be questioned, it must be admitted that 
the evidence from other cities as to their durability, 
and consequent expense, is not very satisfactory. 
The City accordingly has been very cautious in sub- 
stituting them for stone, at the public charge, having 
expended in those cases where they have been used, 
only what would have been required under any cir- 
cumstances, the abutters paying the residue of the 
cost. ‘The subject is certainly worthy of careful in- 
vestigation. But it seems to me that we should con- 
tinue to move cautiously, until the experiment has 
been fairly tried in our own City, and that we may 
reap the benefit of all the improvements which will 
undoubtedly be made. 

Our schools continue in their usually flourishing 
condition. The institutions at South Boston seem 
in general to be fully answering the salutary pur- 
poses for which they were designed. A report how- 
ever upon the House of Reformation for Juvenile 
Offenders, in reference to the subject of having both 
sexes in the same building, together with the organ- 
ization and general operation of that establishment, 
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has been referred to the present Council, and the 
whole matter is one that deserves attention. 

The Fire Department has fully sustained its char- 
acter for efficiency and good discipline, and shown 
itself entitled to the entire confidence of the City. 

The difficult question as to the best disposition of 
the Court House, Jails, and land on Leverett street, 
yet remains unsettled. However desirable it may be 
in some respects to remove the Jail to South Bos- 
ton, there certainly are serious objections to such a 
course. And if ‘it must remain in the City proper, it 

would seem preferable on every account to contin- 
ue it in the neighborhood now accustomed to it, 
rather than to remove it to a new position. In this 
view the question would be reduced to the best mode 
of setting apart for the purposes of a Jailso much of 
the property as is necessary in the present state of 
things, and disposing of the rest. J] cannot but ex- 
press the hope that by this or some better arrange- 
ment, the matter may be adjusted during the present 
year. 

A-recent decision of the Supreme Court upon the 
Ordinance in relation to Sewers and Drains, has 
rendered further provisions upon that subject neces- 
sary on the part of the City Council. 

A great deal of complaint, and not altogether un- 
reasonably, is made as to the imperfect condition of 
the Voting Lists of the City. It cannot be denied 
that they are not what they should be. It would 
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needlessly consume your time to enter into the 
causes of the difficulty, or attempt to point out spe- 
cific remedies on this occasion. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, that the difficulty may be ina great measure 
remedied. And as I know of no more important 
duty than that of guarding the elective franchise, | 
most earnestly commend this subjeet to your atten- 
tion, with a view of providing in season the necessa- 
ry means of making the voting lists as correct as 
possible. 

I am not aware, Gentlemen, of having omitted any — 
topics which it is important to bring to your notice at 
the present time. We now enter, therefore, under the 
sanction of our oaths, upon the administration of our 
City Government. It would be pleasant and excit- 
ing, I know, to find ourselves furnished with ample 
means, and called upon to embark in large and strik- 
ing enterprises. No one would enjoy such a state 
of things more than myself. Butif I am right in my 
view of the true interest of our City in its present 
condition, the homelier and less captivating duty 
awaits us, of husbanding resources and superintend- 
ing details. It is remarked by one of my most distin- 
guished predecessors, the present President of Har- 
vard College, in his history of that institution just pub- 
lished, that ‘those who limit and economise are 
never so acceptable to mankind, as those who enlarge 
and expend.” And he adds, therefore, that “no high- 
er obligation rests upon history, than to do justice to 
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men on whom these unpleasant and unpopular duties — 
devolve.” Let me only add, in conclusion, that 
there is: for all of us, whatever may be our station, 
and alike in public and private life, a higher ground 
of reliance than what other men may either think or 
write—the simple consciousness of having done 
what we deem our duty, without reference to the 
question whether it be popular or unpopular. 
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MAYOR’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CITY COUNCIL: 


Ir has been customary for the Chief Magistrate 
of this City, annually, on taking the oaths of office, 
to address the City Council, with a view, either to 
apprise them, and through them, his fellow citizens, 
of his opinions upon certain subjects interesting to 
them, or, what is infinitely more important, to draw 
their attention to those subjects, in which the 
credit of the City, and the welfare of its inhabitants, 
are closely connected. Far be it from me to omit 
so laudable a custom—a custom which the practice 
of the distinguished individuals who have preceded 
me, as well as the requirements of the City Charter, 
has now rendered a duty. I propose, then, to ask 
your attention at this time to some of those more 
important subjects, which the past year, or the pre- 
sent, calls for particular consideration. 

The first subject to which I feel it my duty to 
draw your attention, is the situation and construc- 
tion of the County Prison. ‘The Jail for the County 
of Suffolk stood, within the recollection of most of 
us, in the immediate vicinity of this place. The in- 
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crease of population demanded a new erection, 
further from the centre of business, and more in 
conformity with the improvements of the age. In 
the year 1819, the County determined to erect a 
new Prison, and a commission was appointed, who 
brought to the subject all the information and ex- 
perience which the times possessed, and all the de- 
votion which the subject required. The Jail, when 
built, was doubtless considered the model prison of 
the times. It is as unreasonable to demand of them 
the improvements of later* ¥ears, as to complain of 
the navigator of forty years since, that he did not 
navigate the ocean by steam. But, Gentlemen, the 
.times are changed, and we must conform to the ad- 
vancements of the age. ‘The great merit of the pre- 
sent construction was supposed to be its strength, 
but recent events have shown that this supposition. is 
without foundation. Within the Jail yard are two 
prisons ; one was erected for a House of Correction 
—the other for a common Jail, and both so far re- 
moved from the Jailor’s house, as to render an im- 
mediate supervision over either impossible. | 

The leading objections to the mode of construc- 
tion, are— 

Ist, That from their remote position, the Jailor 
can have no supervision over the prisoners at night, 
and they are necessarily left to their own machina- 
tions, without the possibility of detection. 

2d, ‘That there is no mode of preventing the in- 
mates from having communication with each other, 
and any prisoner may communicate with any other, 
in cells on the same floor or on any other. 


3d, ‘That the mode of warming the cells is defec- 


tive in the extreme. The common entries being 
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made the hot air chambers from which, and from 
which only, the cells are but imperfectly warmed. 

4th, ‘That the cells being built contiguous to the 
outside walls of the prison, and communicating with 
the yard, by grated windows, there is no mode of 
preventing persons from without scaling the jail 
yard wall, and furnishing the inmates with means of 
escape, or instruments of self-destruction. 

5th, The impossibility, on the present construc- 
tion, of properly classifying the prisoners. This is 
now done, under the direction of the intelligent and 
benevolent Sheriff of the County, as far as the mal- 
construction of the prison will allow. But the clas- 
sification is far, very far, from what it should be. 
Shall the poor debtor, whose only crime perhaps is 
his misfortune,—or the suspected prisoner, detained 
for trial and acquittal,—the youth new in the paths 
of crime, be mixed up with the indecent, the blas- 
phemer, the scorner, the hardened in infamy and 
crime’ Shall females, innocent or abandoned, be 
mixed together, corrupted by, or corrupting each 
other ? Shall our brave and hardy mariners, detain- 
ed by the government as witnesses, liberally paid, 
but illy requited if he is to acquire in our prison a 
finished education in vice, be brought into contact 
with the hardened criminal? ‘The dictates of rea- 


son and humanity forbid. ‘The untried prisoner 


should be separated from the convict—the young 
should not be subject to the contamination of the 
old offender—and the poor debtor should be sepa- 
rated from both. Apartments entirely disconnected, 
should be provided for females, and all intercourse 
of every kind, with other prisoners, be prevented ; 
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and above all, a fit place should be provided where 
any and all may receive religious instruction. 

The quantity of land within the outer walls of the 
County Jail, affords ample room for the construction 
of anew prison; and leaves, if strict economy is to 
be consulted, a valuable portion of land for sale. 
The cost of a new prison on the most approved plan 
has been variously estimated at from 30 to $40,000, 
subject to a deduction of such land as may be sold, 
and of such old material of the present buildings as 
may be used;—an expense, divided, as it should and 
probably would be, among the expenditures of two 
years, which would not, in the present state of our 
finances, be of serious consideration. 

This subject has been repeatedly presented for 
your consideration by my two immediate predeces- 
sors. Three times, within the last four years, has 
the County Jail been presented by the Grand Jurors, 
selected from among our own fellow citizens, for its 
mal-construction. In the year 1833, a commission 
was appointed by the Legislature, to examine and 
report upon the several Jails and Houses of Correc- 
tion in this Commonwealth. In a very able report, 
made in February, 1834, are the following remarks 
in reference to the Suffolk County Jail: ‘Its con- 
struction is about as bad as that of the old State 
Prison at Charlestown, the rooms being of similar 
size, form, &c.; and the arrangement such as to bar 
all inspection. In this building, too, many debtors 
are confined, and it is impossible to prevent evil 
communication from the apartments of pirates, high- 
waymen and murderers, with debtors, as the case 
may be, of pure minds and heavy misfortunes. In 
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addition to this, females may be, and are often 
confined in this building, and sometimes of such a 
character, that one of them, in the language of the 
sub-gaoler, makes a hell of the whole establishment. 
And it is not impossible that females and males, of 
pure minds, should be confined in this prison ; be- 
cause we have seen, that during the year ending 
September, 1833, more than a seventh part were 
females, and more than a fourth part were discharg- 
ed by the Court, as not guilty. On the whole, con- 
sidering the number of persons committed to this 
prison annually—its construction and management 
—we think it is the heaviest weight upon the public 
morals which we have seen or heard of in the Com- ° 
monwealth.” It must be recollected that this state- 
ment refers to the year 1833, and if there is any 
complaint of its present management, it is entirely 
referable to its bad construction, which remains the 
same. The great objects of a prison are; First, the 
safe keeping of the criminal; and second, as far as 
may be, his reform. ‘The offended majesty of the 
law demands not revenge, but correction, not only 
punishment, but prevention. ‘The present erections 
answer none of these objects, and it does not com- 
pare with the other buildings in the County, devoted 
to similar purposes. 

Ido not ask you, Gentlemen, to adopt my opin- 
ions, or even the opinions of any Committee which 
may happen to be appointed on this subject, but I 
do ask each member of the City Council to visit the 
County Prison, and judge for himself, fully satisfied 
that a subject in which the well being and the 


credit of the City is so intimately connected, may. 
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with great confidence be left in your hands, for your 
disposal. en 

The Institutions at South Boston—the Houses of 
Correction, of Industry and of Reform, under their 
several Boards, and their able Superintendents, fulfil 
all the objects expected of them, to the admiration 
of strangers, and to the entire satisfaction, it 1s be- 
lieved, of our fellow citizens. 

The important and difficult question, ‘ What shall 
be done with the Insane’’’ seems to have been solv- 
ed by the citizens of this Metropolis, to the content- 
ment of the most fastidious, and to the gratification 
of the most humane. ‘That noble Institution, the 
McLean Asylum, at Sommerville, endowed by the be- 
neficence of our fellow citizens, aided by the State, 
ever ready to foster charitable institutions, affords to 
the rich, and to those of moderate means, all the 
comfort and aid, which the most judicious treatment, 
directed by the most scientific skill, can render to a 
disease the most distressing with which humanity 1s 
afflicted. While the Insane Hospital at South Bos- 
ton, established by the City for the reception of the 
insane poor, and arranged with the greatest care with 
reference to the treatment and comfort of the in- 
mates, which, in their unhappy situation, they can 
receive, is inferior, it is believed, to no other similar 
imstitution in the country. All the insane then of 
our City are provided for, and nothing seems left to 
_ be desired, but the advancement of that science, — 
which shall render their cure the more certain, and | 
nothing to be demanded, except that constant and 
searching supervision which all public institutions, 
however excellent, require. 
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It is believed that the Fire Department of the 
City, under its present efficient organization, is in 
the best order, and renders the most important ser- 
vices. But as acts speak louder than words, | will 
only add the following statistical facts 


The whole number of alarms during the 


year 1842, was - - - 122 
False alarms, - - - 36 
The number of fires in the City, ~ 86 


The amount of property destroyed, $107,694 


Facts which speak volumes for the present organ- 
ization—an organization which should bestow lasting 
honor on the able magistrate under whose auspices 
the Department was established. 

With regard to the Police of the City, I have only 
to say, that it falls necessarily under my supervision, 
and will receive my particular attention. It will be 
for the City Council to decide whether the usual ap- 
propriation heretofore made, is sufficient to meet the 
increased duties required of the Police, in conse- 
quence of the increase of inhabitants, of business, 
and by the great influx of strangers. It is for us to 
see that our beloved City shall not be, for rogues and 
vagabonds, a residence either agreeable or safe. 

If there are any institutions of which our fellow 
citizens may be justly proud, they are our Public 
Schools; and to them the credit is due, since, from 
the earliest time, they have seen the immense impor- 
tance of a sound education for their children, and 
have never hesitated cheerfully to pay the tax re- 
quisite to accomplish it. ‘Taken at the tender age 
of four years, the son of the poor but respectable 
individual may be advanced through all the steps of 
the primary and. grammar schools to the high school, 
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where his mind may be imbued with the higher 
branches of an English education ; or if it is prefer- 
red, he may receive at our excellent Latin School, 
a thorough preparation for any university. in the 
country. Can any system be more beautiful? Can 
any practice be more republican? Happy the peo- 
ple whose sons and whose daughters may be well in- 
structed at the public charge; and happy, thrice 
happy that community, all of whose children shall 
receive a physical, moral and religious education, to 
the glory of God, and the service of the State. 

The Primary Schools are under the direction of a 
Board selected from the citizens at large for that 
service, which is performed gratuitously, and that 
you may judge with what fidelity, it is enough to say, 
that, within the last six months, the Primary Schools 
have received 1968 visits, and 798 examinations. 
There are 


104 Primary Sahools, containing 6541 se 


15 Grammar Schools,  “ 6608 
1 English High School, « 136 « 
1 Latin School, 6 1ZOmiP $8 
Total, 13,405 


in a population of 93,000 inhabitants. There are 
37 male and 166 female teachers. ‘The charge for 
the support of the Public Schools for the financial 
year 1841-42, exclusive of the expense of erecting 
a new School House, was $120,488, or the moderate 
charge of 8,98 per annum, for each pupil. It is 
not improbable that the crowded state of the pupils 
in the Schools in certain portions of the City, may 
require your action in reference to the expediency 


of erecting another building for their accommo- 
dation. 
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Whether we derive practically all the advantages 
from our Public Schools that we might, is a question, 
which I have neither the time, nor is this the place, 
to consider. But permit me to say, that we should 
never rest satisfied with a merely physical education, 
which after all furnishes but the tools by which we 
are to begin to work. Children must not only be 
taught to read, but to pursue a just train of thought, 
to learn, from established facts, to draw just conclu- 
sions. Reading may make the scholar, but THINK- 
ine alone can make the man. ‘“ ‘The object of Edu- 
cation is to make a reflective, moral, prudent, and 
healthy people.” ‘The object, then, of education, is 
not only to form a reflective, but a moral people. 
Let us beware, then, that we do not fall behind even 
the Chinese in this particular, who, without the light 
of a pure religion, are said by the best writers, not 
only to make education universal, ‘ but to place that 
which is moral, above that which is physical.” Bnt 
the physical and moral education must be imperfect 
which has not added to it the influences of religion. 
In the words of the Father of our Country, in his 
Farewell Address, ‘“ Let us, with caution, indulge 
the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on the minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and. experience forbid us 
to expect, that National morality can prevail to the 
exclusion of religious principle.” 

The last subject to which, at. present, I would 
draw your attention, is the state of our Finances. 
The Finances of the City are believed to be in the 
most satisfactory condition, and to require nothing 
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but prudence and economy to keep them entirely 
within our resources, to prevent their being a bur- 
then upon the present or the future. In the year 
1840, the Debt of the City was $1,663,800, which, 
since that period, has been gradually reduced, ow- 
ing to the judicious application of a sinking fund, 
and to the firmness, economy, and financial sakes 
of my able predecessor. ‘The sum of $179,532 56, 
has been paid within the last three years, of which 
¥76,000 has been discharged during the year just 
ended, leaving the Debt $1,484,267 44, of which 
$94,900 is due the coming financial year, and $226,- 
100 during the year 1844-45. This amount 1s 
more, probably, than the resources of that year will 
be able to meet, without inconvenience. But it 1s 
believed that the public creditor will be glad to 
transfer portions of this debt to the years 1848, 50, 
51, 52 and 53, during which years there 1s nothing 
due, and during the previous years no greater 
amount due than the ordinary resources of those 
years can easily discharge. So that the City Debt 
may be considered as provided for during the next 
ten years—and after that period, to leave an amount 
so small as not to be the subject of alarm or any 
very serious consideration. Happily there is no dis- 
position to accumulate a debt to embarrass the fu- 
ture resources of the City, or to induce us to wish to 
have recourse, if we could, to the atrocious doctrines 
of Repudiation—a doctrine as odious as it is dis- 
honest—a doctrine, which has made us a reproach 
and a by-word among the nations of the earth. 
No! thanks to the wisdom of our political fathers, 
who placed it as far beyond our power, as it is 
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foreign to our wish, by making our own property, 
and that of all our fellow citizens, to the amount of 
millions, responsible for all our public engagements. 


GENTLEMEN: 

_ It is with feelings of unfeigned diffidence, and dis- 
trust of my own powers, that I assume the chair, so 
long occupied by distinguished individuals of tried 
worth and unflinching integrity; all of whom yet 
live, (save one honored name,) to receive the hon- 
ors, as they deserve the respect, of their fellow citi- 
zens. If | bring not to my arduous duties the emi- 
nent abilities of my predecessors, I have before me 
their untiring zeal, and their tried devotion to pub- 
lic service, for my imitation. Let us all, then, with- 
out fear or favor, bring to our several duties the 
pledge of our best exertions, looking to an approv- 
ing conscience for our reward ; and for support to 
that Providence, without whose powerful aid and 
protection, the “ watchman waketh but in vain.” 
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MAYOR'S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CITY COUNCIL: 


In accordance with our annual custom, and the 
decision of my fellow citizens recently expressed, it 
has become my duty and high privilege again to ad- 
dress you, on the formation of the City Government. | 

And I beg permission to improve this opportunity 
to make a few remarks, in relation to the past and 
the present position and future prospects of our City, 
and to draw your attention to those subjects, which 
experience shows are deserving your particular at- 
tention. It is now twenty-two years since the es- 
tablishment of the City Government, and it may not 
be without profit to cast our eyes back for a mo- 
ment, to the situation of our community at that peri- 
od, in order that we may draw instructive lessons 
for the guidance of our policy for the future. ‘ 

At the organization of the City Government in 
1622, the population of the ‘Town of Boston hardly 
numbered 45,000 inhabitants, thinly scattered in 
comparison with the present, over this peninsular, 
dependent for its support and its future growth and 
prosperity upon the produce of the agriculture of a 
region comparatively limited, upon commerce and 
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the fisheries, both beginning to recover after a peri- 
od of war and embargo, and the commercial revul- 
sions consequent upon a general peace. Manutfac- 
tures at that period, a secondary interest, struggling 
to support itself against a rival, and as was then sup- 
posed, an adverse interest—Commerce. While the 
estimated capital upon which these important inter- 
ests and their operations were based, was eighty- JOR 
millions of dollars. 

Within the last twenty years, an immense change 
has taken place in our position and future prospects. 
Our population, from 45,000, will have attained 
within the year upon which we have entered to 
110,000 inhabitants, (supposing the increase to have 
been the same since, as previous to the last census, ) 
an increase of 145 per cent. within that period. 
The receipts from the produce of agriculture have 
increased beyond all estimate, not only in Conse- 
quence of the gradual growth and improvement of 
the country, but of an admirable system of internal 
communication, extending itself far and wide through- 
out the land, holding in its iron embrace the rich 
valleys of the West, whose productions may not be 
estimated—receiving from and dispensing inealcula- 
ble blessings to all who are within the reach of its 
advantages. Your commerce has vastly increased 
with the increase of agriculture and manufactured 
produce. You have become the centre of a great 
manufacturing interest, gradually and surely increas- 
ing with the growing demands of a population 
increasing without precedent, and extending itself 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, draw- 
ing to its aid strength and support from, and giving 
encouragement to, every other interest, and destined 
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at no distant period to exercise an extensive influ- 
ence over all the interests of the country. 

Your estimated capital has advanced to more than 
110 millions, seeking every where, secure invest- 
ments, and quick returns. ‘The number of houses 
and other buildings erected the last few years is 
without precedent in this City, yet hardly keeping 
pace with the increase of its population, which, un- 
der the blessings of peace and a good government, 
will at the next census approach 150,000 inhabitants. 
And I may add that, such is the peculiar situation of . 
our City and its natural limits, the time must arrive 
when no spot of equal extent, on this side of the At- 
lantic, will number so dense a population; a state of 
things by no means a subject of congratulation. I[ 
have adverted to these facts, not for the purpose of 
a vain boast, but rather as a subject of gratitude to 
that kind Providence which has blessed us with in- 
crease, and more especially that we may be fully im- 
pressed with the fearful responsibility which devolves 
upon us. ‘That we may feel the importance of en- 
larged views in relation to the improvements of the 
City, in extending and beautifying our streets and 
public places, in a careful attention to internal health 
and police, in an enlarged system of internal and 
external intercourse, in a liberal encouragement of 
charitable and literary institutions, in a far sighted 
preparation for the moral, literary and physical edu- 
cation of the rising generation. We are to call to 
mind that, though our borders are narrow, we are 
the centre of a dense and increasing population. 
That our City is the capital of an extended portion, 
of our country, looking to our example to be imitat- 
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ed or shunned as our policy of Municipal Govern- 
ment shall be narrow or enlightened. 

Your early attention will be naturally turned to the 
state of the Finances of the City, which it is believ- 
ed will be found in the most satisfactory condition. 
Of the amount ordered to be raised by taxes in May, 
1843, $628,192 have already been paid into the 
Treasury, leaving a small amount comparatively un- 
collected. Of the $300,000 authorized to be bor- 
rowed under the Order of the City Couneil of April, 
1843, and to be repaid within the financial year, 
only $172,985 were borrowed, which amount was 
paid in October last. The balance of cash now in 
the ‘Treasury is $337,920. 

The City Debt, which amounted on the Ist of 
January, 1843, to $1,518,700—is being rapidly ex- 
tinguished. Of this amount, $94,900 was due the 
present financial year, of which 54,900 has already 
been paid, and the balance becoming due before the 
Ist of May, will be paid from the amount now at the 
eredit of the City Debt, amounting to $118,850, and 
leaving a surplus of 78,850; to which will be added 
the excess of the appropriations over the expendi- 
tures at the close of the financial year, the probable 
amount of which may be estimated at $50,000, to- 
gether with the annual appropriation, and the 
amounts receivable from the sales of City Land dur- 
ing the ensuing season, to meet $226,100, due in 
the year 1844-5, and which probably will be all 
paid; should however any balance remain, it may be 
transferred to the year 1848-9, in which there is 
nothing due. From May, 1845, to May, 1854—9 
years—there are due §247,000, so distributed in 
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amounts as to be readily met by the ordinary appro- 
priations of those years. 

The state, therefore, of the finances, and the grad- 
ual extinction of the City Debt, are in all respects, 
highly satisfactory. And, although the growth of 
the City will necessarily demand increased expendi- 
tures in certain departments, it is not anticipated 
that any unusual appropriation will be required, dur- 
ing the coming financial year; on the contrary, it is 
to be hoped that, by the increase of taxable proper- 
ty, and a judicious economy, the ratio of taxation 
may be considerably diminished. 

Public attention has been, during the past year, 
more particularly turned to Pubhe Lands, and they 
have become, and are daily becoming more, a sub- 
ject of inquiry. A more liberal policy, with regard 
to the City lands in Ward 11, might with advantage 
be adopted. Streets already laid out should be fill- 
ed up and drained, for it cannot be expected that 
purchasers will be found for lots in streets which are 
not rendered passable. ‘The time is approaching, if 
it has not already arrived, when a residence on the 
Southerly portion of Washington street, that beau- 
tiful avenue to the City, will be considered the most 
desirable within its limits. Every lot sold, increases 
the value of every other, and adds its own value, 
and the buildings erected on it, to the taxable proper- 
ty of the City. ‘The amount received in the Treasury, 
since Ist May last, for bonds paid, is $20,507 00 
Cash received for land sold, - N38" 7 0900 

Making, - - - - $59,216 00 
all of which has been placed to the credit of the 
City Debt. | 


~ 
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Connected with the finances of the City, is the 
mode in which the taxes are assessed; and there is 
no subject which more requires your early attention, 
and a more thorough reform. Itis a subject upon 
which a great deal of just complaint has been made; 
it is one also about which there is much complaint 
which is most unreasonable. ‘That entire satisfac- 
tion can be given, is not to be supposed, and that 
there should exist in every community, persons who 
are desirous of throwing upon others the burthens 
which belongs to themselves to bear, 1s always to be 
expected. Our fellow citizens well know that a gov- 
ernment is not to be carried on without taxes, and 
none are more ready to be taxed, or to tax them- 
selves, to a reasonable amount; but the uncertainty 
and inequality of their taxes is a just cause of com- 
plaint, and demands immediate remedy. 

The difficulty undoubtedly exists in the composi- 
tion of the Board of Assessors. By the Ordinance, 
passed on the 16th May, 1836, it is provided that 
twenty-seven Assessors shall be elected, three of 
whom shall be chosen from the citizens at large, and 
be called Principal Assessors; and the remaining 
twenty-four from the residents of the respective 
Wards, two from each Ward, to be called Assistant 
Assessors. ‘The Assessors choose their Chairman, 
and sit and act as one Board; and every assessment 
and every abatement is required by. the Ordinance 
to be the act of the Board, or a majority of the 
Board. The consequence of this arrangement is, 
what might very reasonably be expected, that the 
Principal Assessors, being a smal] minority, are re- 
duced to the situation of clerks, and required to ex- 
ecute the decisions of the majority, or of one or more 
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individuals, who may happen to have a leading in- 
fluence in the Board. ‘The effect of electing two re- 
sidents of each Ward, isin fact to make them Ward 
officers, and to create local influences and interests ; 
the object of cach member being very naturally to 
protect the residents of his own Ward and diminish 
their taxes, which necessarily increases those of ev- 
ery other, and this is effected in proportion to the in- 
fluence of the individual. ‘The inequality and un- 
certainty of the taxes so much complained of, may 
also be attributed, in a great measure, to the chan- 
ges constantly taking place in the Board of Assistant 
Assessors. Of the present Board there are only sev- 
en persons who were members in 1841. ‘The num- 
ber of Assistant Assessors is thought to be too large 
for the prompt transaction of buisness, and some 
misunderstanding exists with regard to the power of 
the Principal and Assistant Assessors. The Board 
of Assistant Assessors, 1f not abolished and the place 
supplied by some other body, chosen at large, should 
be reduced in numbers; and while it should exercise 
some check over the doings of the Principal Asses- 
sors, its functions should be advisory, rather than 
paramount. ‘The salaries of your Principal Asses- 
sors were fixed ata time when the duties of the of- 
fice were comparatively inconsiderable. ‘The labors 
of the office have greatly increased, and the salary 
should be such as to induce them to give their whole 
time to the arduous duties of their important office. 
By the Ordinance, no compensation is allowed the 
Assistant Assessors, and none has been demanded; 
yet it is very doubtful if, by the 7th chapter of the 
Revised Statutes, they are not entitled to one dollar 
for each day they serve in that capacity. This sub+ 
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ject is not now for the first time presented to the 
consideration of the City Council, and I would ask 
your early attention to it, fully convinced that it will 
receive at your hands the most careful investigation. 
It is but justice to the respectable members of the 
present Board to say, that these remarks do not more 
particularly apply to them than to their predecessors. 
It is the system which requires reform. 

The House of Industry, the House of Correction, 
and the House of Reformation for Juvenile Offend- 
ers, under the direction of separate and efficient 
Boards, are believed to be in the best possible order, 
and to perform these several important functions to 
the entire satisfaction of the City Government and 
of the citizens. ‘The advantages of the House of 
Reformation are daily developing themselves, and 
the important influence which 1s exerted over the in« 
mates of this interesting institution 1s of the most 
satisfactory character, and more than fulfils the an- 
ticipations which were entertained at its establish- 
ment. 

The Lunatic Hospital is in excellent order, and 
its unfortunate inmates are believed to reeeive all 
the attention and comfort which in their situation 
can be afforded them. ‘The measure of success in 
the restoration of the patients to sound health and 
reason, is aS great, considering the condition of the 
inmates sent there, as could be reasonably antici 
pated. Out of twenty-nine persons discharged with+ 
in the last eight months, twenty-two were reported 
as ‘“ restored.” 

The institution the last season has been unusually 
crowded. ‘There are sixty-six rooms for the re- 
ception of the most violent, and two dormitories for 
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those in a more quiet state, furnishing accommoda- 
tion for about one hundred patients. ‘The inmates 
have, however, exceeded that number, and at one 
time: reached as high as 114, when no more could 
be admitted. The number of incurables who be- 
comé a permanent charge upon the institution is 
constantly increasing, and unless the State shall pro- 
vide elsewhere for the foreign paupers maintained 
at the State charge, it will be necessary to furnish 
additional accommodations. Although the furiously 
mad are not by law admitted to this institution, yet 
most of the patients are at their reception in a high 
state of excitement, and produce a most unfavorable 
effect upon those with whom these are necessarily 
associated; and other inmates are lable to sudden 
and violent paroxysms of madness. ‘The want 
of rooms for the temporary seclusion of these pa- 
tients is seriously felt; and it will be a subject, for 
your consideration whether an additional wing, hav- 
ing these rooms in its lower story, and extended ac- 
commodations in those above, will not be absolutely. 
requisite. ‘There are thirteen persons in the House 
of Industry, laboring under a greater or less degree 
of alienation of mind, mostly idiots, and six at Wor- 
cester, furiously mad, maintained at the expense of 
the City. The want of employment for those who 
are capable of occupation is seriously felt. This 
subject has already received the attention of the City 
Council at the close of the year, and is earnestly re- 
commended to, and will doubtless receive your earli- 
est attention. 

Our City has been blessed with an unusual degree 
of health the past year. With the exception of a 
few cases of small pox, there has been no contagious 
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disease within our limits; and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that notwithstanding the extended com-. 
merce of this port, it has not been found necessary 
to place any vessel in quarantine during the past 
season. 

The condition of the Fire Department, generally 
speaking, is highly satisfactory, requring, however, 
constant care that abuses and insubordination should 
not creep in to destroy its efficiency and the confi- 
dence reposed in it. 

The number of alarms within the City see 
the past year have been 178 

The number of fires, 85 

The amount of property destroyed, $140,000 ; 
which is a small per centage on the taxable real es- 
ate of the City. ‘These facts sufficiently prove the 
discipline and efficiency of the Department, as well 
as the skill of the Engineers and other officers by 
whom its efforts are directed. 

The last subject to which I propose to. draw your 
attention is the condition of our Public Schools, 
which, it is believed, was never more satisfactory 
than at the present time. Under the instruction of 
able and faithful instructers, the progressive im- 
provement of the schools is from year to year clearly 
perceptible. ‘This improvement is attributable to 
the high order of principal and assistant instructers 
in the several schools—to the improved condition 
and better preparation of the children on admission 
{rom the primary schools—and to the increased in- 
terest which the parents take in the public schools, 
and in the education of their children. 

The advantages of a free public education have 
now become fully established, and seem to have 
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been appreciated from the earliest settlement of the 
country. As early as 1641, the inhabitants voted, 
that certain provisions be made “for the mainten- 
ance of a free school for the town.” ‘This vote is 
worthy of notice as illustrative of the feelings and 
sentiments of the inhabitants at that early period of 
our history. It was ordered to be a “free school ;” 
it was to be maintained at the public expense, and it 
was to be “for the town’’—that is, for all the in- 
habitants—and it is hoped that these enlightened 
sentiments will prevail as long as this community 
shall exist. 

‘There are, at this time, seventeen Grammar 
Schools, which, together with the Latin and English 


High Schools, contains 7,533 pupils 
There are 112 Primary stelle con- 
taining he aa 68 
Making a total of 14,758  * 


being an increase of 1353 children within the last 
year. ‘The state of the schools has been, the past sea- 
son, excessively crowded, so much so that several of 
the Ward rooms have been necessarily diverted from 
their legitimate uses, to the great inconvenience of 
the citizens, and converted into School rooms. A 
state of things requiring your especial attention. 

At no time has the importance of our School sys- 
tem been more fully appreciated—if our City has 
been free, generally speaking, from scenes of riot 
and confusion, it is mainly attributable to our system 
of public education. It has been truly said, that if 
any thing will preserve tranquillity and order in a 
community, perpetuate the blessings of society, and 
free government, and promote the happiness and 
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prosperity of a people, it must be the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge and of moral education. 

These are some of the many important subjects 
which will come under your consideration, and there 
are others to which I have not time to advert. Your 
duties, as members of the City Council, on which 
you are now entered, are arduous and responsible, 
requiring the exercise of an unbiased judgment, a firm 
decision, and enlarged views, looking to the perma- 
nent, rather than to the immediate interests of the 
City; and that you will bring to their consideration 
these qualities I do not doubt. In the discharge of 
these duties, arduous and responsible as they may 
be, you may rest assured of my most zealous codp- 
eration. . 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 


I do not propose to go into a review of the 
doings of the City Government for the past year. 

Many of you have been actively engaged, under 
my esteemed predecessor, in bringing about those 
results which are alike creditable to the government 
and satisfactory to the people, and which inspire us 
with the hope that we may be equally successful in 
the numerous and arduous duties that will devolve 
upon us. 

By a reference to the reports from the various 
branches of the City Government, it will be seen 
that the affairs of the City are in a state of general 
prosperity. ‘lhe House of Industry, the House of 
Correction, the House of Reformation, and the Lu- 
natic Hospital—institutions of inestimable value to 
the poor and unfortunate—reflect great credit upon 
the City by the continued good management and 
success of their efficient and experienced officers. 

The short time allowed me to make a personal 
investigation of the financial concerns of the City, 
will render it impracticable for me to give you a de- 
tailed report of their condition—and it is the less 
necessary from the fact that they have been given 
to you, and through you to the public, somewhat ex- 
tensively in the closing addresses of my predecessor, 
and the President of the Common Council. The 
various measures to be submitted for your action 
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will be presented from time to time, as | shall be- 
come more familiar with them. — 

The great and important measure to come before 
the City Government for their deliberation and ac- 
tion, is the introduction of pure water into the City. 
It is now some twenty years since the introducing of 
pure soft water from abroad has been extensively 
discussed, both in public and private. While the 
City was comparatively small and confined to the 
grounds formed by nature, in which wells were 
easily sunk and springs found, the necessity of in- 
troducing a supply from abroad was not so sensibly 
felt. But of late years we have been gradually ex- 
tending on all sides by the formation of new lands, 
till at the present time more than one third of the 
whole population of the City are located on grounds 
once flowed by the tides. On these made lands 
great difficulty is experienced in finding good and 
sufficient springs, and when found, they are, by fil- 
tration of brackish water, soon rendered unfit for 
use. 

It has therefore been decided after mature dis- 
cussion in public meetings held for the purpose, by 
a vote of about three to one, that it is expedient to 
have water brought into the City at the public ex- 
pense, from Long Pond, and by a vote of seven to 
one that it should be introduced from some source— 
the water, when introduced, to be received and paid 
for by the citizens, on such terms and in such man- 
ner as shall be decided upon by the Commissioners 
appointed for that purpose. 

In accordance with the will of the people thus ex- 
pressed, the City Council have petitioned the Legis- 
lature for an act empowering them to carry out the 
wishes of the people. When the act shall have been 
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received by the City Government, it will doubtless 
proceed forthwith to the consideration of the incipi- 
ent measures to be adopted in relation to this im- 
portant subject. 

The interesting and able report of the Commis- 
sioners has been printed and is before you, and it 
will therefore be unnecessary for me to go into de- 
tail. A brief outline, however, of some of the es- 
sential results at which they arrive, may not be in- 
appropriate. 

The population of the City is now estimated at 
110,000. It will be, it is computed, 125,000 by the 
time the water works can be completed and the wa- 
ter introduced into the City. It is thought desirable 
to provide for 250,000, double the population the 
City may be expected to contain at the completion 
of the works. ‘The quantity of water, it is supposed, 
that would be sufficient for each individual, is 28% 
gallons, this being the quantity furnished to the Phil- 
adelphians by their works. At this ratio the supply 
to a population of 250,000 is 7,125,000 gallons per 
day, being equal to 950,000 cubic feet, or nearly a 
regular flow of eleven cubic feet per second. Long 
Pond is estimated to cover an area of about six 
hundred acres. Various calculations have been gone 
into by the Commissioners to show that by raising 
the dam at the outlet, it is capable of producing a 
constant flow of twelve feet per second, being suffi- 
cient for the City at double its present population. 

It is proposed to bring the water from Long Pond 
to Corey’s Hill in Brookline, four miles from the 
City, through an aqueduct of brick of an oval form 
five feet in width, and six feet four inches in height 
in the interior. It is proposed that the brick work 
shall be eight inches in thickness, and that the whole 
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structure shall be covered with earth to the depth 
of four feet. It is proposed also by the Commis- 
sioners that the conduit shall incline three inches to 
the mile, that being sufficient, it is believed, to ad- 
mit of a flow of eleven cubic feet per second—the 
conduit being filled to a depth of three feet ten 
inches, leaving a space of two feet and a half empty. 

At Corey’s Hill it is proposed to construct a reser- 
voir that will contain a day’s supply. ‘The water in 
the reservoir will be 120 feet above the marsh level. 
From this reservoir the water is to be conveyed 
through iron pipes of 30 inches in diameter to the 
Tremont road near the Roxbury line. At this point it 
is proposed to send off a branch of perhaps 12 inches 
in diameter to a reservoir on Dorchester Heights, for 
the supply of South Boston. Another is to be car- 
ried through Tremont street to Boylston street. 
Here two branches are to be sent off to reservoirs 
on Beacon Hill and Fort Hill. From these reser- 
voirs the water is to be conveyed to all parts of the 
City and distributed to the citizens, the source being 
such as to allow the water to flow to the height of 
four feet above the floor of the State House, a suffi- 
cient height to allow it to flow into the first story of 
every house in the City, and over the roofs of most 
of them. ‘The estimated cost of these works is 
about two millions of dollars. 

The undertaking is one of great magnitude, sur- 
passing anything hitherto entered upon by the City 
Government. It will involve the City in a large 
outlay, and when completed, in a heavy annual ex- 
pense. It should therefore be proceeded in with 
great caution and prudence. The advantages of an 
abundant supply of pure soft water to the health and 
happiness of the citizens is beyond calculation. I 
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doubt not, should the undertaking be successfully 
carried through, at the cost estimated by the Com- 
missioners, it could then be said by our citizens of 
the Long Pond Water Works, as is now said by 
those enjoying the benefits of the Croton Water 
Works, notwithstanding their immense cost, ‘no 
one regrets their construction.” 

The numerous and exaggerated statements that 
have been freely circulated in reference to the ob- 
jects and aims of the American Republican party, 
which has recently sprung into existence, and is so 
rapidly increasing in many parts of the country, re- 
quire a word upon this subject. It is not the object 
of the American party, by word or act, to engender 
unkind feelings between the native born and foreign 
citizens. Its object is by the establishment of gener- 
al and salutary naturalization and registration laws, 
by educational and moral means, to place our free 
institutions upon such a basis that those who come 
after us, the descendants both of the foreigner and 
American citizen may be free and independent. 
The foreigner equally with the native citizen, if he 
has a regard for his posterity, is interested in the re- 
cent American movement. If the foreigner’s own 
supposed rights are abridged, it is that his descend- 
ants may enjoy them to the full. 

Foreigners now on our shores should be treated 
with kindness and sympathy. ‘Their rights should 
be protected, and their wrongs redressed. Nothing 
should be done to excite animosity between them 
and the native citizen. Multitudes of noble and 
high minded men have fled to our shores that they 
might find here that liberty, tranquillity, and happi- 
ness, denied them on their native soil. ‘Those of 
this class who sleep with our fathers, their memories 
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we cherish, and those that are still with us—and 
they are interwoven in all our circles—their charac- 
ters we respect. Our object is to maintain and 
transmit the blessings of our free institutions to our 
posterity, that they may not experience the same 
evils, and be subject to the same oppressions that are 
now so severely felt under the despotic governments 
of the Old World. 

Boston was invested with City powers in 1822. 
John Phillips, its first Mayor, held the office one 
year; Josiah Quincy, six; Harrison Gray Otis, 
three; Charles Wells, two; Theodore Lyman, jr., 
two; Samuel T. Armstrong, one; Samuel A. Eliot, 
three; Jonathan Chapman, three; Martin Brimmer, 
two. All these individuals, nine in number, are now 
living, with the exception of Mr. Phillips, and are 
receiving from their fellow citizens that respect due 
to those who have fearlessly discharged their duties, 
and faithfully served their fellow men. Succeeding, 
in the responsible duties of the Mayoralty, to these 
distinguished individuals, I should do injustice to my 
feelings, did I not express my grateful sense of the 
high honor so unexpectedly conferred upon me, and 
also my deep conviction of the utter impossibility of 
discharging, acceptably, the numerous and compli- 
cated duties devolving upon me, without the cordial 
codperation of my fellow citizens, and more espe- 
cially of those with whom I shall be officially sur- 
rounded. With such aids, and a disposition on their 
part to pass lightly over imperfections, | can only 
say, that if integrity of purpose, concentration of 
effort, and devotion of time, will, in any measure, 
sogmpensate for the experience and ability of my pre- 
idecessors, nothing shall be wanting in my official 
eapacity:to render the City prosperous and happy. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


In obedience to the requisition of the charter, 
which directs the Mayor, from time to time, to com- 
municate to both branches of the City Council, all 
such information, and recommend all such meas- 
ures as ‘may tend to the improvement of the finan- 
ces, the police, health, security, cleanliness, comfort, 
and ornament of the City”—and, in accordance with 
the custom of my predecessors, | would invite your 
attention to the present wants and future prospects 
of the great corporation, over which the kindness of 
our fellow-citizens has called us to preside. 

To the individual placed in my position, there is 
no event of the past year that calls more impera- 
tively to the active performance of duty, than the 
fact that, for the first time since our organization, 
the chief magistrate of the City has been withdrawn 
by death. This is not a place to eulogize my pre- 
decessor. All allow that in his public relations, he, 
according to his oath of office, discharged every 
duty “to the best of his ability.”” While the tenor 
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of his private life, and the calmness of its close, as- 
sured his friends of his preparation to be the citizen 
of a better country, even a heavenly. His illness 
and death have, in the opinion of counsel, caused 
some irregularities in the proceedings of the past 
year. If, on examination, you should be satisfied 
that this is the case, | should recommend an early 
application to the Legislature for such a remedial 
act as shall prevent any inconvenience arising, 
hereafter, to those who have had, or may hereafter 
have, business transactions with the City. 

The year that has just closed, has been one of 
great individual prosperity, and the City has shared 
in the good fortune of its inhabitants. Neither 
famine nor pestilence has been permitted to visit 
our borders, and the losses by conflagration have 
been less than on many preceding years. In a 
great degree this is owing to the efficient state of 
the fire department, the members of which, by their 
zeal, activity, and good order, show that public 
spirit, more than the small compensation they re- 
ceive, is their incitement to duty. 

The crowded state of our narrow thoroughfares 
renders the increase of our City evident to the most 
casual observer. ‘The difficulty is to provide a rem- 
edy for the inconvenience that necessarily results 
from their want of width. In the present state of 
the law, the expense attendant on widening the 
streets offers a serious obstacle to improvement. In 
other cities, part of the expense is borne by the in- 
dividual, or by those in the neighborhood, whose 
estates are rendered more valuable. Here, it often 
happens, that the highest market price is paid for a 
strip of land, when the remainder is rendered far 
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more valuable than the whole of it was before; and 
where, were he not certain that the City must pay 
for it, the owner would have been most happy to 
have given it for nothing, or would have been fully 
compensated by having his neighbors’ estates placed 
upon the same line with his own. | 

At the last meeting of the Board of Aldermen, it 
was resolved, that it was expedient that application 
be made to the Legislature for a modification of the 
laws regulating the laying out of highways, so far as 
applies to this City, so that the estates in the neigh- 
borhood of improvements, that are directly benefit- 
ted, may be obliged to contribute towards the ex- 
pense “a sum not exceeding two-thirds of the whole 
amount.”” Such an alteration in the law should not 
be made without great deliberation. If it should be 
passed, it would relieve the City from a large ex- 
pense; it would insure the completion of improve- 
ments that without it cannot be attempted; and 
would, in a great majority of cases, promote the in- 
terests of the individuals who were affected by its 
operation, by giving an increased value to their es- 
tates. 

In connection with this subject, I would invite 
your attention to a revision of the City Ordinances, 
particularly those relating to the Market and to the 
Police Departments. Since many of these were 
framed, the population has nearly trebled, and the 
mode of doing business with the country, owing to 
the establishment of railways, has entirely changed. 
The police regulations of a large City must differ 
from those of a small one. ‘They should in no case 
restrain individual liberty, except where it is neces- 
sary for the greatest good, of the greatest number. 
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But they should be clear and simple, the officer 
should have a single and defined duty, and be held 
strictly responsible for its performance. Believing, 
from the representation of those employed in their 
execution, that the ordinances, particularly those that 
relate to the removal of obstructions in the streets, 
and on the side-walks, are uncertain and insufficient, 
I would recommend the subject to your earliest at- 
tention. 

The erection of a new Jail has attracted the 
attention of successive City Councils, and several 
plans have been prepared by its Committees, which 
either did not meet the views of the government, 
or were not perfected in time to be carried into 
execution. ‘There is, I believe, no doubt that a 
new jail is needed, and that it should be located on 
the City lands at South Boston. As it regards a 
plan, some difference of opinion has existed. As 
there is no subject that has received more attention, 
either in this country or Europe, than that of prison 
edifices; and as we have men who have devoted 
themselves to the study, | would suggest the pro- 
priety of employing a commission, as was done in 
the case of water, to prepare the plans, leaving the 
execution of the one adopted to the appropriate 
Committees. As the removal of the jail will enable 
the City to realize a large amount from the sale of 
the land it now occupies, [| cannot doubt that the 
new building will be a model for imitation, and wor- 
thy at least of the other institutions of the City. 

‘The other buildings at South Boston are at pres- 
ent sufficient, and well adapted to the purposes for 
which they are intended, with the exception of the 
Lunatic Asylum, which imperatively demands an im- 
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mediate enlargement. About three-quarters of the 
inmates of the institution are State paupers. By the 
resolve of the last session, the sum allowed for the 
maintenance of the greatest part of them, is consid- 
erably less than the actual cost of their support. As 
the State upon being satisfied upon this fact, would 
undoubtedly increase the compensation, I should 
recommend that application be made for that pur- 
pose at the approaching session. 

As to the introduction of water into the City, the 
time of deliberation is past. ‘The time Of action has 
come. A competent and disinterested commission 
has decided that Long Pond is the source from 
which this blessing is to be derived, and our fellow- 
citizens have conferred upon the present administra- 
tion the honor of commencing this important work. 
As “the gives twice who gives quickly,” I would 
urge an immediate application to the Legislature 
for the necessary powers, and I doubt not, when the 
power is granted it will be your endeavor, as it will 
be mine, to ensure to every citizen the enjoyment 
of the blessing for the longest possible time, by in- 
troducing it at the earliest practicable moment. 

The great expenditures that this will require ren- 
ders an examination into the financial state of the 
City, a topic of peculiar interest. Owing to the wis- 
dom of our predecessors, the City in this, and other 
respects, stands in a most enviable position. 

We may consider it either in relation to the pro- 
visions for paying the interest, or providing for the 
principal. 


The whole funded debt of the City 
amounts to - - - : - $1,044,200 
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If to this be added the appropriation for 


widening Fleet street, - ai Vite 41,000 
The total amount is - - - - 1,085,200 
The interest to be provided for is - - — §4,260 


The rents of buildings, for which 
in part this debt was created, 


amount to - - - - 53,869 
Interest on bonds for land sold, 6 
per cent. on 378,143, — - - 22,688 
76,557 
Making the income to exceed the interest 22,297 


The provisions for meeting the debt at maturity 
are equally satisfactory : 


The whole amount of the debt is - - $1,085,200 00 
There is cash to the credit 

of the Committee on the 

Reduction of the City 


Debt - - - - 120,894 68 
Bonds and mortgages for 
lands sold - = - 378,143 79 
Lip l ee 499,038 47 
Leaving a balance of $586,161 53 


The principal part of the debt falls due in 1854. 


In 1852, one item of the property for 
which the debt was created,—the City 
wharf, with the stores upon it, reverts 
to the City; its estimated value is - $600,000 00 


or more than sufficient, if sold, to pay the balance. 
In undertaking this great work we need have no 


anxiety concerning the present indebtedness of the 
City. 
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What are the means we have of meeting the new 
one we must incur: 


The cost of introducing water in the 
largest quantity, is estimated by the 
Commissioners to be 2 . - 2,651,643 

To say nothing of other prop- 
erty, or of the $50,000 an- 
nually appropriated towards 
the reduction of the debt 
from the taxes, the City 
owns 3,000,000 feet of 
Neck lands, estimated by 
the Superintendent at 40 


cents, 1,200,000 
1,500,000 feet marsh land, at 
25c - - - - 375,000 
1,000,000 at the bottom of the 
Common, at 1,50 - 1,500,000 
27,000 feet occupied by City 
Stables, at least - - 100,000 
3,175,000 
Leaving a surplus, independent of the 
water rents, of - - . - - 523,357 


It will be said that the introduction of water will 
cost more than the estimates. My own opinion is, 
that the increase of population and the value that 
will be given, by the supply of water to these lands, 
will more than provide for the difference, if any 
should occur. 

With these views, | recommend the introduction 
of water in the most liberal manner, consistent with 
true economy. 

Among the interests entrusted to the City Goy- 
ernment, our system of free schools is the most val- 


ued and cherished. It is an institution dear to us 
Q 
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as an inheritance from our fathers, dear to us for the 
benefits it has conferred upon ourselves, dearer for 
the blessings it will bestow upon our children. In 
regard to other expenditures, the question has been, 
what can we aflord—in regard to this, what does it 
need? Expending, as we do, more that two hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually in education, we 
ought, as far as the influences of our public schools 
are concerned, to produce a race well educated, 
physically, intellectually, morally—a race amenable 
to the highest motives, and governed by the highest 
principles. ‘The character of the pupil depends on 
the character of his instructor. If possible, the 
teacher should in every respect be the model for the 
child, and as we pay more liberally than in any other 
part of the country, and can command the services 
of the best, we ought to be certain that no private 
feeling, or personal motive, should influence the ap- 
pointment of these sacred agents. 

Both the School Committee and City Council of 
the last year recommend the appointment of a Su- 
perintendent of our Grammar Schools. Such an 
officer would see that the great amount of money 
we raise is wisely expended—that our new school 
houses combine all the modern improvements— 
would make himself minutely acquainted with the 
comparative merits of the schools, and see that any 
improvement made in one should be common to 
them all. Such an officer would aid all the teachers _ 
in aiming at a high standard, both in matters. of in- 
struction and of conduct, and check the tendency 
which tempts those who feel that they are in an 
honorable and lucrative station to relax the efforts 
by which it was obtained. Believing that ‘the ap- 
pointment of such an officer would be a benefit to 
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the public, I would recommend the subject of ob- 
taining the necessary power from the Legislature, to 
your early consideration. 
We have thus, gentlemen, considered some of the 
duties that await us in the year upon which we have 
entered. But we cannot be faithful to the present, 
without casting our eyes towards the future. A few 
years ago, Boston had no facilities for communicat- 
ing with the interior. When the West and North 
began to develope their vast resources, and to be- 
come at once the consumers of our manufactures 
and the producers of our food, our easiest communi- 
cation with them was through our sister cities. ‘To 
them our manufactured articles went, to them our 
merchants resorted; our City was shut out from the 
advantages of the fertilizing tide that was flowing 
between the old world and the new, and we were 
almost stationary while other cities progressed. But 
the rail road has changed all this, and giving us a 
new facility for the transaction of our old business, 
has created and developed new and incalculable re- 
sources, and given, perhaps, a greater impulse to 
our City than to any other in the world. Five years 
ago, Boston had, comparatively, no back country ; 
now, nine hundred miles of New England rail roads 
centre here, and as many more, within New Eng- 
land, are in the process of construction. ‘These 
render Boston emphatically her capital. And I 
know no prouder position for a City than to be the 
point that concentrates the energy and wealth of 
such a body of industrious, intelligent and virtuous 
freemen,—of Americans, natives of the soil, who 
promote her prosperity in peace as readily as their 
fathers defended her in war. 
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Considered in this light alone, the position of Bos- 
ton is one of present power, with a certainty of rapid 
advancement. But her connections already stretch 
far beyond New England. She is on the high road 
between Europe and the West; and that vast coun- 
try has become tributary to her increase. ‘The car 
that leaves our City this morning, may deposite its 
merchandize in thirty-six hours, on the shores of 
Lake Erie, five hundred miles from the place of its 
departure—from thence inland seas, navigable for 
vessels of the largest class, stretch away for hun- 
dreds of miles along shores fertile for agriculture, or 
rich in minerals. Canals already connect these 
lakes with the valley of the Mississippi, and with the 
navigable waters of her and her tributaries, which, 
extending twenty thousand miles, communicate with 
forty thousand miles of shores unrivalled in fertility. 
But more rapid modes of communication will this 
year be opened. ‘The rail road from Cincinnati to 
Sandusky, built by the aid of the citizens of Boston, 
will bring the Ohio within a journey of three days, 
enabling the traveller to reach Boston from Cincin- 
nati in twelve hours less time than he can Baltimore, 
although the latter place is three hundred miles the 
nearest. 

But these are but a small part of the railways, that 
are to increase the prosperity of Boston. There are 
already in process of construction, roads stretching 
towards Montreal, Burlington, Ogdensburgh—roads 
branching from Albany will reach Kingston, and ex- 
tend thence through Canada West, others running 
from Buffalo to Detroit, on both sides of Lake Erie, 
will ere long reach the upper sources of the Missis- 
sippi—and the child is now born that will see them 
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terminate at the Pacific. The time may come, 
when the expectation that led Columbus to seek a 
passage to India from Europe, by proceeding West, 
will be realized, and when the direct communication 
between those points may pass through Boston. 

Such facilities of intercourse, joined to the char- 
acter and wealth of our population, render the pro- 
gress of the City a matter of certainty. Occupying 
the nearest point to Europe, and connected with 
the North, the West, and the South, by thousands 
of miles of internal communication, her increase 
will surpass the most sanguine anticipations of her 
friends. 

If such are the prospects of our City, how great 
is the responsibility of those who from time to time 
are invested with the power of improving and _ pre- 
paring it for the multitudes by whom it will be oc- 
cupied. We regret that our fathers did not anti- 
cipate its progress, and lay out thoroughfares and 
squares that are even now called for by the neces- 
sities of the inhabitants. Let us remember that we 
are the fathers of the generations that will succeed, 
and that we have not the apology of being igno- 
rant of the probable destiny of our City. ‘The 
effects of a wise and liberal policy will not be con- 
fined to our own limits. Boston ‘is a City set up- 
on a hill that cannot be hid.””, Go where you will 
throughout this continent, and you find natives of 
New England. And you find them among the most 
active and influential members of their respective 
communities. ‘These turn towards the capital of 
their native section, as to a place whose wealth, 
whose age, and the character of whose citizens, 
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entitle it to the honor and impose on it the duty of 
setting an example to its younger sisters. 

Let us then, gentlemen, enter upon the several 
duties of our stations, with the determination to ad- 
vance the present and future interests of the City of 
Boston, by providing the highest standards in intel- 
lectual, moral and religious training, for her citizens 
and their children, and by promoting every thing, 
that may tend to the physical convenience and coim- 
fort of her inhabitants. So shall we contribute to 
render her delightful for a temporary, and eligible for 
a permanent abode, and do our part in handing 
down the blessings we have received to those who 
shall come after; and, whatever be the temporary 
popularity or unpopularity of our measures, have the 
consolation of having faithfully endeavored to pro- 
mote the permanent good of the City, and feel in 
this consciousness a satisfaction in comparison with 
which earthly applause is as but the dust of the 
balance. 


a 
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ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE City CouncIL: 


There has perhaps never been a period in our 
Municipal History, when the duty imposed by the 
charter upon the Mayor, ‘‘ of communicating to both 
branches of the City Council all such information, 
and recommending all such measures, as may tend 
to the improvement of the finances, the police, 
health, security, cleanliness, comfort and ornament 
of the City,” was more imperative than at present. 

Within a few years, our City has grown from a 
small to a large one, and the prognostics of its fu- 
ture progress are written in characters that cannot 
be misunderstood. It is probable that for years to 
come our population will increase in as great a ra- 
tio, as it has for years that are past; and plans now 
devised, or improvements commenced, will have a 
great and permanent effect on its character and 
prosperity. 

The present year will be distinguished from all 
others by the commencement within our limits of 
the works for the introduction of water into the 
City, and from the necessary breaking up of the 
streets, which may render it expedient to make ex- 
penditures at this time, which under other circum- 
stances, might be postponed. 
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The progress made towards the introduction of 
water, is a subject of so great interest, that I shall 
make no apology for entering into details. 

The Water Commissioners were appointed on the 
5th of May. ‘To ensure a rapid prosecution of the 
work, they divided it into two portions; the one, 
from the lake to the receiving reservoir in Brook- 
line; the other, introducing the water from that 
reservoir to the City. 

Each section was placed under the snperintend- 
ence of a chief engineer. And to guard against 
mistakes in the plan of the work, the services of a 
consulting engineer, from a neighboring State, of 
high reputation and great experience, were secured. 

Ground was broken in the presence of the City 
Council, on the twentieth of August, and since that 
time more than 400,000 cubic yards of earth have 
been removed on the first division; and it is antici- 
pated that one half of this line will be ready for the 
masonry by the middle of April; and the other half, 
with the exception of the tunnels, before the close 
of the summer. ‘These tunnels, 3450 feet in length, 
are now in successful progress, the laborers being 
engaged upon them ony and night, without cessa- 
tion. 

In this tunneling a successful experiment has been 
made, in the substitution of gun cotton for powder, 
with the great advantage of obtaining the same ef- 
fect without retarding the operations by volumes of 
smoke, after the discharge of every subterranean 
battery. 

On the second division, a like attention has been 
bestowed. An accurate survey has been made of 
the whole City,—of its various streets, and of the 
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positions occupied by the sewers, gas-pipes and 
aqueduct. Five thousand tons of iron pipe have 
been engaged to be delivered early in the spring. 
Contracts have been entered into for the construc- 
tion of a reservoir to contain 2,000,000 gallons of 
water, at a height of twenty-two feet above the 
highest point of Mount Vernon street, to be com- 
pleted by the first day of August, 1848. 

The water will be taken in two large mains of 30 
inches in diameter, from the reservoir in Brookline. 
One of these will be carried under the ‘Tremont 
road directly to Beacon hill, without being tapped 
by the way. ‘The other will be laid by its side to the 
entrance of the City, where it will be reduced to 24 
inches, giving off mains in all directions until at 
Bowdoin square. ‘The series will be connected with 
a main of 30 inches, from the reservoir on Beacon 
hill. ‘The lateral supplies are made by tapping these 
mains with 12 inch, and those again with smaller 
pipes. By this means an abundant supply will reach 
every part of the City. The Beacon hill reservoir 
being the main reliance of the more elevated and 
northern section, while the southern will be supplied 
directly from that in Brookline. 

The Commissioners are of opinion, that water will 
be introduced for a sum not exceeding the estimates, 
and probably by the 20th of August, 1848—certain- 
ly before the close of that year. 

Monthly reports are made of the contracts, expen- 
ditures, and progress of the work to the Committee 
of the City Council, who, I believe, are unanimously 
of opinion that the enterprise has thus far been con- 
ducted with the greatest energy, skill and good judg- 
ment. 
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The introduction of water naturally leads to the 
consideration of the subject on which the charter 
first requires me to speak. 


The City Debt on the first day of January, 

amounted to, : : : , A . $1,038,766 66 
The means of payment are: 
Cash to the credit of Committee for the Reduc- 


duction of the City Debt, . A 254,530 20 
Bonds bearing interest, : : 498,824 80 - 
City wharf estimated at, : ; 600,000 00 
$1,348,554 00 
The annual interest on the debt, . : . 3 93,293 338 
Income arising from rent and interest, : : 80,115 00 


The present debt of the City is thus amply provid- 
ed for, both as to principal and interest, and nothing 
remains but the management of the Water Loan. — 

The Water Act authorized the City to negotiate a 
Joan or loans, amounting to 3,000,000 of dollars, 
payable at any time within 40 years from the date of 
the scrip. The negotiation of so large a loan, in the 
best possible manner, was a subject of difficulty and 
importance. Many were of opinion, that on such 
undoubted security, money could be obtained in 
Europe at a low rate of interest. So strong was this 
feeling that the Committee of Finance felt bound to 
endeavor to procure it there, and accordingly availed 
themselves of the services of William Rollins, Esq., 
whose mercantile knowledge and business connections 
with several of the great banking houses on the con- 
tinent, eminently fitted him for the duty. He was 
authorized to conclude a negotiation, provided it 
could be done at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum ; 
and if that were impracticable, to obtain the opinion 
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of bankers there, as to the terms on which it could 
be effected. He spent the summer in Europe, and 
applied to the principal banking houses in Amster- 
dam, Paris, and in London, but without success. 
From the documents he produced, there could be no 
doubt of the security, to any one who would take the 
trouble to inquire; but the bankers in Europe wished 
a stock that all acknowledged without inquiry to be 
good, and they feared that an American stock would 
not be sought for in the market. ‘This and the great 
demand for money wanted for the construction of 
Railways, and the opportunities of loaning on their 
bonds, absorbed the money that at other times would 
have been seeking this species of investment. 

The result was, that the money could not be ob- 
tained at a lower rate there, than it can here, and 
then only on along loan. ‘This the Committee con- 
‘sidered in many respects objectionable. 

The City owns lands (which, as stated in my last 
annual address,) at a moderate price, are sufficient 
to pay the whole expense of the introduction of water. 
These lands lie in the same relation to this City, with 
the exception that our lands have a flourishing City 
beyond them, that the upper part of Broadway does 
to the City of New York. A few years ago, that 
part of the City was almost uninhabited. But 
the increase of the population, the demand of the 
lower part for the purposes of business, and the facil- 
ities granted by the lines of omnibuses, have carried 
the wealth and fashion to the extreme west. ‘The 
Same operation is going on here. Dwelling houses 
are giving way to stores; the inhabitants are com- 
pelled to remove; and this is the most natural and 
eligible place for them to resort to, and during the 
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past year, several houses, second for cost and mag- 
nificence to none in the City, have been erected on 
lands recently sold by the City. 

With these resources, it becomes very important 
to fix the time of the payment of the money, we 
shall borrow in such a manner as to enable us to pay 
the debt, as fast as we sell our property; and it 
would be better to pay even a higher rate of interest 
for a shorter period, than to take a loan that could not 
be repaid until long after the time when the scrip 
became due. During the last 3 years, the average 
sale of public land has amounted to $300,000, and I 
know not why they should decrease. During the 
last 20 years, our population has nearly doubled. 
The new facilities that are centering here the busi- — 
ness of New England, and giving us a large share of 
that of the West, render it probable, that it will be 
equally great for the next 20, which would give us in 
1867, a population of 230,000. 

If these lands are furnished with water, gas, &c., 
it does not appear to me improbable that within that 
time they may all be sold, paying our debt, and in- 
creasing, by millions, the taxable property of the 
City. 

Under these circumstances, I should make the 
Water Loan payable at the rate of 200,000 dollars a 
year; the first to fall due in 5 years from the present 
time, at a rate of interest not exceeding 5 per cent., 
which I should not sell below par. 

It might be difficult at the present moment, while 
the United States are competitors in the money 
market, to negotiate the whole loan at that rate. As_ 
our expenditures, however, will be extended over 
two years, we shall probably receive the money as 
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we want it. If we should not, it would be better to 
make short loans, at a higher rate of interest, and 
await the change that in the financial world always 
occurs, for negotiating the whole. 

The great object now is, to introduce water at the 
earliest possible moment, and to pay off our debts at 
the earliest practicable time. ‘The former can be 
effected in two, and the latter within twenty years, 
if the public property is wisely managed; and this 
naturally leads me to speak of the City Lands. 

These lands should, in the first place, be prepared 
for sale. ‘This, to men of business, appears to be a 
self-evident proposition, but owing to a natural unwil- 
lingness to increase the expenditures, it has been too 
much the custom to sell land before the streets were 
graded. ‘The result was, that the expenditures sub- 
sequently made by the City, enhanced the value of 
the land far above the cost of improvement, and the 
difference was lost by the City. 

The lands east of Washington street, will require 
a large amount of filling, and true economy requires 
that the necessary outlay should at once be made. 
The Council last year purchased, with this view, 
a farm, at Dedham, bounding on the Providence 
Railroad, which by furnishing the materials for doing 
this work, will save a very great amount to the City. 
‘The mode of effecting this, will be submitted to your 
Committees, and | spipmitend that a sufficient ap- 
propriation should at once be made to carry out 
and complete this great improvement, 

In disposing of the lands, | would recommend 
that they should be sold at reasonable prices, to 
all who desire to build, and in other cases sales 
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should be made only in such portions as will en- 
hance the value of the remainder. Selling choice 
lots to speculators, who intend merely to hold them 
for a rise, has a tendency to interfere with the City 
sales and the rapid settlement of this property. 

The necessity of opening the streets for water 
pipes, leads me to speak of another of the great ex- 
penditures of the City. 

The number.of oil lamps in the City is 1317; 
number of gas lamps in the City is 496. ‘The oil is 
purchased by the Committee on Lamps, who always 
advertise for proposals. ‘The gas is furnished at one 
cent an hour, for each lamp, it consuming 2% feet. 

In Philadelphia and many of the cities in Europe, 
the city itself owns the works and furnishes both its 
own gas and supplies the citizens. ‘The gas works 
in this City have been conducted in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory to the public: and their agreement 
to submit their books to examination, and receive 
only a certain per centage of profit on their outlay, 
does away, in a great degree, the objections to 
their holding a monopoly of this essential conve- 
nience. Yet there are reasons that render it advis- 
able, both on grounds of economy, and as pre- 
venting any corporation from having the power of 
breaking up the streets, that the City should own 
gas works. As during the present year all our 
streets will be taken up for water pipes, it appears to 
me that if it is ever expedient for the City to under- 
take this business, it should be acted upon at the 
present time, and 1 would recommend that a Com- 
missioner be appointed to investigate the subject, 
and to make a report that may be the basis for the 
action of the Council. | 
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The subject of the police, at the present time, is 
one of paramount importance. In addition to the 
increase of vice, which progresses, at least, in the same 
ratio with the population, railroads give a facility to 
the vicious and criminal, who can find no shelter in 
the country, to resort to a crowd, where they can 
indulge without observation. Public and private 
good requires that vice, where it exists, should be 
checked and kept under control, and that the paths 
that lead to destruction should be closed against the 
entrance of the innocent, as far as it can possibly be 
done. This requires an efficient police. Our ap- 
propriation for this purpose is small, when compared 
with our sister cities. In New York, with a popula- 
tion of 350,000, the appropriation for police amounts 
to 479,000 dollars. While our appropriation, with 
a population of 120,000, is only $64,000, of which 
$14,000 is for day and $50,000 for the night police 
or watchmen. 

As this subject will be brought before you, on the 
report of the Committee on the revision of the City 
Ordinances, [ will not take up your time with dis- 
cussing it at present. But I cannot forbear remind- 
ing you that the efficiency of any system must de- 
pend on the men who execute it—and the police 
officer who, from necessity is obliged to descend 
into the haunts of vice, should possess a high char- 
acter. ‘To secure such men an adequate compensa- 
tion must be paid. 

This particularly applies to whoever is placed at 
the head of that department. To perform its duties 
well, the head of the police should unite a strong in- 
tellect, the power of influencing and directing men, 
and great physical and moral courage. In addition 
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to this, his labors are more varied and arduous than 
almost any officer of the government. And if he does 
his duty he must expose himself to popular odium. 
In my opinion the salary should be increased, in 
such proportion as you, after a full examination of 
the subject, shall deem to be expedient. 

Among the great expenditures of the City, there 
is none that in amount exceeds the appropriations 
for widening streets. Since the 30th of April, there 
has been paid on this account, the sum of $148,209. 
And it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the val- 
ue of the property of abuttors on these streets, who 
have received the greater part of this amount, has 
been increased in addition more than the whole ex- 
penditure. 

In many cities, a charge of this nature is unknown. 
It is assumed, that such improvements are for the 
benefit of the abuttors and the neighboring estates, 
and the whole amount is assessed upon them. This 
is going perhaps too far, but it does appear to me, 
that they should pay some portion of the cost. A 
bill for this purpose, petitioned for by the last Coun- 
cil, was lost in the House; and I would recom- 
mend that an application should be again made for 
a law of that nature. | 

The crowded state of our narrow streets, renders, 
in my opinion, some further legislation necessary on 
the subject of omnibusses running to the neighbor- 
ing cities, which shall give to the City authorities 
power to regulate them, as to stands and routes, and 
perhaps, as to fares. And | should recommend that 


application should be made to fhe Legislature, for a 
law on this subject. 
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Another subject which demands your attention, is 
the burial of the dead in the City. There are rea- 
sons connected both with health, and the natural 
feelings of man, that have caused almost all large 
cities to forbid interments within their limits, except 
under particular circumstances. In our own, no 
burials are made in graves. 

There are in the City, including one at South 
Boston, not used, nine burial places, containing 933 
tombs. ‘There are six churches with cemeteries be- 
low them, containing 279 tombs—making in all 1212 
tombs. 

As it respects the tombs owned by families, | 
would suggest the propriety of preventing any bodies 
being deposited in them excepting members of the 
family, and of fixing a time, after which no inter- 
ments whatever should be made. 

As to the tombs belonging to undertakers and 
others, where bodies are deposited on the payment 
of a fee, and where it has been the practice after a 
few years, to remove the remains to make way for 
others, and thus render them a source of constant 
income—lI recommend that it be ordained that these 
and all tombs, when once filled shall be closed for- 
ever. ‘This is due to the health and feelings of the 
living, and to the respect due to the dead. 

This may in time render it necessary to provide 
burial places out of the City, which by charging a 
small fee for the rights of sepulchre, could be done 
without expense to the City, and would at least en- 
able the poor man, when he died, to feel that his 
dust was to rest in a quiet grave. 

Another of the great expenditures of the City, is 
for sewers. ‘They are constructed by the day, under 
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the superintendence of the head of this department, 
who purchases the materials, and is accountable for 
the work. During the past five years, there have 
been constructed 34,115 feet of drain, at a cost of 
$52,180 26. Of this there has been charged to the 
account of sewers and drains, $46,251 81; to pub- 
lic lands, $5,928 45; and of this there has been ex- 
pended during the past two years more than $28,- 
500. 

The City now own more than 20 miles of com- 
mon sewer. By the laws of the Commonwealth, 
one fourth part of the cost of constructing and re- 
pairing these is assumed by the City; the remainder 
assessed on the estates benefitted. 

If during this year, the Council should direct the 
streets on the neck lands to be graded, I recommend 
that common sewers—water and gas pipes should be 
previously laid down. It would be found, I believe, a 
true economy as it regards expenditure, and tend 
more than anything else to the rapid sale and im- 
provement of that property. 

In this connection, | would call your attention to 
the fact, that more than 2,000 tenements deposit the 
contents of their sewers in the back bay. ‘This bay, 
consisting principally of stagnant water, is of itself 
almost a nuisance, and it cannot be long before the 
health of the City will demand the expenditure of a 
large sum to construct a drain from Roxbury line to 
the Milldam, sufficient for the discharge of all these 
sewers; and for this expenditure, no return can be 
made by abuttors. 

There may, perhaps, be one alternative. In sev- 
eral of the cities of Europe, attempts have been suc- 
cessfully made to collect the contents of sewers, for 
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agricultural purposes. ‘This experiment has been 
made, on a small scale, during the past year, in 
the public garden, and from the result, I cannot 
but believe that the contents of these sewers might 
be converted into valuable manure, which would 
more than reimburse the whole cost of its collec- 
tion, and which might be removed without giving 
the slightest offence to the inhabitants. As in such 
a case, the great expenditure for the sewer I have . 
mentioned, would be saved, | recommend that a 
Committee be charged with trying the experiment 
on a Satisfactory scale. 

The difficulty of fixing ona suitable site, has caus- 
ed the erection of a new jail to be postponed. . The 
general opinion seems to be, that it should be placed 
with the other City buildings, at South Boston; and 
this, notwithstanding the distance from the Courts of 
Justice, is in my opinion the most eligible site that 
can be selected. 

All the City buildings, with the exception of the 
House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders, front 
upon First street. South of First street, there are, 
belonging to the City, including lands recently pur- 
chased of Mr Homer, and exclusive of streets, 
1,633,718 feet of land—and to the north of First 
street, land and wharves, 1,080,000. If the flats 
were reclaimed to the extent of 100 rods, there would 
be, in addition, 2,650,000 feet of land, which would 
be ample, both for the Jail and for the additions that 
must be made to the House of Industry, during the 
present year, and in all time to come. 

The land to the south of First street could be sold, 
which, reimbursing the expense of the new lands, 
would have a tendency to cause.the population, that 
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driven from the City, now seeks the neighboring 
towns, to remain within our limits. Enclosing so 
large a space within high palisades, and devoting it 
to a place of confinement, has had, it is thought, a 
tendency to prevent settlements at South Boston, 
which its vicinity to the City proper and the beauty 
of the situation would seem to induce. 

The filling up of so large an amount of flats would 
. require an expenditure which I could not recom- 
mend at the present time. But it seems to me to be 
wise to decide upon a prospective plan, for the en- 
largement of the Institutions at South Boston, which 
the increase of the city will require, before erecting 
the jail, if it is to be placed any where within those 
limits. | 

There is one other subject, upon which, more 
than any other, the prosperity of the City depends, to 
which I would call your attention. When we speak 
of the causes of our prosperity, and of the increase 
of the value of real estate, we attribute it to the fa- 
cilities of communication with the interior—but what 
would these avail, if a narrow passage, but a few 
hundred yards wide, between George’s and the 
Great Brewster, should be closed? The importance 
of our Harbor, both to the City and to the Na- 
tion, can hardly be overrated—and yet there is dan- 
ger that from want of attention it may be greatly in- 
jured. An appropriation of $40,000 has several 
times been made for this purpose, by one or the oth- 
er branch of the General Government, but owing to 
circumstances, has failed. 

Composed of gravel, these Islands are exposed to 
the swell of the ocean, and their natural tendency to 
wash into the channel is increased, by the custom of 
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taking ballast from them, which by breaking up the 
surface increases the power of the waves. As a 
large income is derived from the sale of ballast, it is 
not to be expected that the practice should be discon- 
tinued by the owner without an equivalent. The 
refusal of the Great Brewster has been given for 
$4000, and I recommend that an appropriation 
should be made of that sum for its purchase, to be 
held by the City until the United States is ready to 
take it, and erect the works upon it, that are essen- 
tial for the preservation of their own and the City’s 
property. 

In this connection, [ would again call your atten- 
tion to the inner harbor, and the flats near Fore 
Point Channel. If the Commissioners appointed by 
the Legislature should decide that these flats can be 
reclaimed without detriment to the harbor, it ap- 
pears to me that the property in, and the control 
over, them, should be placed in the City, subject to 
the legal and equitable rights of individuals. The 
City Council, last year, applied for a grant of them, 
and I recommend that a similar application should 
be made the present year. 

Another of the great and increasing expenditures 
of the City, is that of paving. It appears by the 
surveys recently made for the Water Works, that 
there are in the City proper over sixty-two miles 
of streets, most of which are paved. ‘The cost of 
this department, for 1846, will amount to $90,000, 
which, subject to the Committee on Paving, is 
principally expended under the direction of the Su- 
perintendent of Streets, whose other duties, connected 
with keeping the streets clean, and with the internal 
health department, require almost all his time; and 
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it is well worthy of your inquiry, whether economy 
might not be promoted by a division of this office or by 
giving a portion of his duties either to a regular 

engineer, or an approved assistant. . | 

There are other departments of the City, to which 
| have not time to call your particular attention. 

The Schools have, during the year, been in a sat- 
isfactory and advancing condition. ‘The attention 
that has been called to them, and the differences 
that have existed as to the best mode of conducting 
them, have led to a renewed attention on the part of 
the masters and the pupils ; and I believe this object 
of the deepest interest to our community, was never 
in a more prosperous state than at present, and I 
doubt not under the attention now devoted to this 
subject, they will progress until they attain to the 
highest degree of perfection. 

As to the Fire Department, no more need be said 
as it respects their labors and efficiency, than that 
with 273 alarms, and 147 fires, the total loss by fire, 
in the City, during the past year, has only been 
$175,114, of which $108,725 was covered by in- 
surance. | | 

The compensation of the Firemen has been in- 
creased during the year, and I think wisely. They 
are constantly liable to exposure, to danger, and to 
a great wear and tear of clothing; and they should 
feel that the citizens who owe so much to their effi- 
ciency, are ready to make a suitable compensation 
for their services. No complaints, except of trivial 
nature, have been made against any of the mem- 
bers during the year, and I know of no suggestions 
1 can make to improve the department. 

The last topic suggested by the Charter, that of 
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ornamenting the City, is not unimportant. ‘This end 
will be promoted by the great work we have in 
progress, which will give us an opportunity to em- 
bellish our squares and public grounds with fountains, . 
those most beautiful emblems of health and purity. 
‘We have also an inestimable treasure in the Com- 
mon, and the lands adjacent. In monarchies, such 
pieces of ground are procured and ornamented at a 
great expense, for the benefit of the people ; and 
why should we be behind them in a republic? If 
any one, among the obligations we owe to that por- 
tion of the community, whose occupations, or whose 
necessities confine them, during the whole year, to 
a City life, is more imperative than another, it is to 
provide them with the means of obtaining some 
share in the glorious and beautiful aspects of nature, 
with which a beneficent Creator designs to minister 
to the physical and mental well being of his children. 

Arrangements have been entered into to permit 
the Public Garden to be open (except on holidays, 
when a small fee will be required, for payment of 
expenses, ) free to all. 

Having the ground provided, it is in our power, 
at a very moderate expense, to enable our fellow- 
citizens to come from the crowded and dusty streets 
in summer, to gardens beautified with flowers, shaded 
with trees, and sparkling with fountains. What an 
effect will be produced by such scenes on the moral 
feelings of all, particularly of the young, who never 
lose their affinity to nature. How much evil impulse 
may be stifled, and how much good developed, by 
familiarity with sources of pleasure, so pure and con- 
genial to their age. 

Neither would I confine the liberality of the City 
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to this spot. Wherever the citizens are willing to 
contribute for opening, or ornamenting the squares 
in their neighborhood, | should recommend that 
assistance should be granted, on the ground, that 
every thing that renders the people better and hap- 
pier, strengthens the foundations of our free insti- 
tutions. 

[ have thus, Gentlemen, addressed you on the 
various subjects suggested by the Charter, and would 
in conclusion congratulate you on the situation and 
prospects of the City. Its physical prosperity is 
based on the industry, thrift and enterprise of the 
people; its intellectual standing on its schools, hbra- 
ries, literary associations and lectureships ; and its 
moral and religious position on the faith and institu- 
tions of the Gospel. With the blessing of heaven on 
such foundations we may securely rest, and antici- 
pate that for years to come, as for years that are 
past, it will be the abode of wealth, intellect and vir- 
tue, and that our free institutions will remain the in- 
heritance of our children, to the end of time. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 


We have been chosen by the free suffrages of 
our fellow citizens to manage the affairs of a great 
metropolis. ‘This position is at all times one of vast 
responsibility, but in the present state of this City it is 
peculiarly important. For nearly two hundred years 
this peninsula was the centre of a small population, 
with little or no internal communication, and distin- 
guished chiefly for the patriotism, the energy, and 
the love of liberty of its inhabitants. 

But Railroads have changed the character and 
destiny of Boston — our narrow streets are thronged 
with a population that was never anticipated, and 
our marts with men of all nations and languages. 

The population of Boston is supposed to be 120,- 
000, but in estimating our numbers in order to pro- 
vide the facilities for business, it is but just to add 
those persons who daily resort to our City, who 
spend here most of their waking hours, and occupy 
our streets and warehouses in the same way that they 
would do if, as in other cities, their families resided 
within our territorial limits. In this view, adding 
to those resident here, those and their families who 
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come daily from our three sister adjoining cities by 
various conveyances, and from greater distances by 
Railroad, I think that we may say, that, during busi- 
ness hours, Boston represents a population of from 
two to three hundred thousand souls, and this is 
daily increasing. 

Placed at such a time in the direction of such a 
City, we should strive to appreciate our position — 
and remember that we are acting not only for 
those who are now here, but for those who for cen- 
turies to come will dwell in the pleasant City of our 
fathers. | ) 

On inquiring what are our duties, the first in im- 
portance is to provide for the moral and intellectual 
advancement of the people. The education of every 
child has been provided for, by those who have gone | 
before us, to an extent almost unexampled. ‘The ex- 
penditure for schools, exclusive of school-houses, 
amounts this year to one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand dollars. This sum is placed, in a great 
degree, in the hands of the School Committee; and 
I most cheerfully testify to the zeal and fidelity with 
which they discharge their arduous duties. The in- 
dividual schools are well directed by the respective 
sub-committees. But it does appear to me that 
there should be a more general superintendence of 
the system, as a whole, than can be given by indi- 
viduals in the short time they can snatch from their 
daily pursuits. I therefore recommend to your con- 
sideration, the expediency of applying again to the - 
Legislature for the power of appointing a Superin- 
_ tendent of Public Schools, to act with, and as the or- 
gan of, the School Committee. 

I would also, at the request of the School Com- 
mittee of the last year, call your attention to the ex- 
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pediency of providing means for enabling our several 
schools to take advantage of the State provision for 
the establishment of school libraries, for the use of 
the young, and also to the reference of the last City 
Council, as to the advisability of asking the Legisla- 
ture for power of aiding public spirited citizens in 
the formation of a library, under as few restrictions as 
is consistent with the preservation of the property. 
- Universal education, both of the moral and intel- 
lectual nature, being the only solid basis on which 
our institutions can rest, I hold that the State 
has a right to compel parents to take advantage 
of the means of educating their children. If it 
can punish them for crime, it surely should have 
the power of preventing them from committing it, 
by giving them the habits and the education that 
are the surest safeguards. ‘There are, daily, hun- 
dreds of children of both sexes, who are kept from 
school to support their parents, often in idleness 
and drunkenness, by pilfering about our wharves, or 
any other profitable form of vice, and who are regu- 
larly educated for the brothel and the dram shop, 
for the poor-house and the jail.. heir position calls 
loudly for public and individual exertion, and I 
recommend that application be made to the Legisla- 
ture for such power as shall enable the City to be in 
loco parentis to such children, and that some asylum 
be provided, where such as are morally too weak to 
be at large, may receive the peculiar training that 
their habits and associations may make necessary. 

This naturally leads me to speak of the police, the 
public safeguard against the consequences of neg-. 
lected youth. : 

Boston is no longer a small City. Its intercourse 
with Europe, and with the cities on this Continent, 
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makes it the resort of felons of the most consummate 
skill and adroitness. ‘To protect the community, an 
efficient police is required. Our system compre- 
hends— 

1st. Constables, whose duties are principally with 
the Courts, in serving civil processes. 

2d. The watch, consisting of 180 men, under a 
captain, who patrol the City by night, one half at 
this season being on duty from 7 to 12, and the 
other from 12 to an hour before sunrise. 

3d. The Police. This department consists of 24 day 
and 10 night policemen; under the direction of the 
City Marshal. At the commencement of the year 
a police office was established in the City Hall, 
where officers paid by the City are in attendance at 
all hours of the day and night, to assist or protect 
the citizens. ‘The day police receive two dollars a 
day, —are on duty twelve hours, and are not per- 
mitted to receive witness fees, which are paid into 
the City Treasury. No person connected with the 
department is allowed to receive any gratuity or re- 
ward, for services rendered, and the violation of this 
rule is considered a sufficient reason for the discharge 
of any member. 

During the year, the City Marshal has received 
330 dollars to pay for the recovery of, or for infor- 
mation that led to the recovery of, lost or stolen 
property. In every case, except one, (when the 
amount was only $5,) he was made the special agent 
of the parties interested; and after a careful exam- 
ination of each case, I feel it my duty to him to 
state that I am satisfied that all the money was used 
for the purpose intended, and never used until all 
other means in the power of the police to recover the 
property had failed. 
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The whole amount of property reported at the police office as 
lost or stolen during the last nine months, amounted to . . $49,110 
The amount recovered and restored, .......+eee.0. 35,430 


The efficiency of the police has, I believe, given sat- 
-isfaction to the public. The theatres and public 
conveyances have received particular attention In 
the former, the police are employed and paid by the 
City, and the proprietors pay an equivalent for their 
licenses. ‘This gives the City a control which has 
enabled it to abolish the open resorts of intemper- 
ance and profligacy with which the theatres were 
formerly disgraced. 

The public conveyances have, during the past 
year, been licensed and numbered, the larger proprie- . 
tors of this species of property assenting to an ar- 
rangement, which, by making the drivers known and 
responsible, and excluding those of infamous charac- 
ter, has given great respectability to the employment, 
and security and convenience to the citizens. 

The police is, in my opinion, in a satisfactory 
state. I think, however, from my own experience 
and the best information I can obtain from other 
cities, it would be more efficient if the whole police 
and watch departments were placed under one head, 
and I recommend that such alteration be made in 
the law as may be necessary for this purpose. 

In this connection, I would call your attention to 
the state of the Courts. The business of the Police 
Court has increased from 1855 cases in 1830, to 4219 
in 1847; and the number of cases in the Municipal 
Court, from 580 in 1842 to 1295 the last year. With 
the present number of judges, this Court can rarely 
be held for more than two weeks in a month, and as 
I am convinced that no efficiency on the part of the 
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police can put a stop to the great source of poverty 
and crime among us, without a longer term in this 
County, I recommend that an application be made 
to the Legislature for an additional Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, or such a system of Courts 
as may give one to the County of Suffolk for the 
whole of the time, if needed. 

In connection with this department I would call 
your attention to the state of the Jail. A new one 
is evidently wanted. It should be, if possible, more 
in the vicinity of the Courts, but at all events should 
contain the improvements that modern science and 
humanity have devised for the reformation of the 
euilty and the comfort of those who are detained be- 
fore their guilt is proved. 

The Fire Department is efficient and well disci- 
plined, and, as I have had no complaints made to 
me for many months, is in a state, I believe, satisfac- 
tory to the citizens at large. During the year the 
total loss of property has been $156,055, of which 
$82,000 was covered by insurance. ‘The department 
consists, including officers, of 713 members, who 
have charge of 18 engines. ‘The character of those 
composing the department is of great importance to 
the order and security of the City, and all proper 
means should be adopted to induce the best men to 
enter the Department. ‘The great objection to the 
service is the frequency of false alarms. Of 274 
alarms during the past year, 120 were false. At 52 
of the 154 no engine played, at only 11 were the ser- 
vices of the whole department required. If on re- 
pairing to the engine house the members could have 
known what they discovered after toiling through 
the streets, it would have saved their time, their 
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clothes, and the wear and tear of the engines. Can 
such information be given ? 

Until the discovery of the magnetic telegraph it 
would have been supposed to be impossible; but 
from statements and estimates furnished by F. O. J. 
Smith, Esq., the Superintendent of the Telegraph, 
it appears that it may be effected at a very trifling 
expense. He says, “it would be feasible to connect 
the whole number of engine houses, so as to enable 
any person who could count ten, to signalize every 
other engine house in the City at the same moment, 
and inform them in what district the fire was.” It 
would also enable the Chief Engineer to order such 
engines as were necessary to repair to the spot, or to 
dismiss the companies whose services were not need- 
ed. The apparatus can be attached to bells of any 
size, and give the alarm if required to the whole 
City. If this statement is correct, and the plan had 
been in operation during the past year, there may 
have been companies called out 274 times, when they 
were only needed eleven. 

Mr. Smith’s estimate of the cost is as follows: 


13 miles of structure complete, $250 per mile,. . . . %8250 
Instruments for 15 stations, . . ys ut ly 750 
Apparatus for three large alarm ig at $100 hs sn : 300 

Toa, SOTO LOE, ATO" Sawo 


His estimate of the annual expense is as follows: 


BM METUCETTE, «kee he 8 hel ee ee ee 
Repairs,. . . Se rt cM 
Battery keeper, a) ke. Ne eo ne eae ee er ee 


$1458 
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To this sum must be added what should be paid 
for the use of the patent. 

If this system of communication can be perfected, 
there may be an important incidental advantage, 
should the Police at any time need a sudden rein- 
forcement to protect the lives and property of the 
citizens. Let it be known that literally by the tap 
- of a finger 700 such men as constitute the fire de- 
partment can at any time, by day or by night, be 
summoned to enforce the law, and the knowledge of 
the existence of such a power would probably pre- 
vent its ever being called into use, and if not used, it 
would be of no expense whatever to the City. 

With these views [ recommend the subject to your 
consideration. 

During the past year a contract has been made for 
the grading of the public lands at the South End by 
material taken from the gravel farm at Dedham. 
The state of the times, and a desire on the part of 
the Committee to have the lands properly prepared 
before bringing them into market, have prevented any 
extensive sales being made. ‘The vacancy of a Su- 
perintendent of Public Lands has not been filled, and 
I would recommend to the Council the appointment 
of a skilful Engineer to act in this matter, and in 
others connected with grading and laying out streets 
and paving. The amount expended by the City for 
this species of service during the year ending May 1, 
1847, was a sum sufficient to procure the entire time 
of a competent officer to take charge of all business 
of this nature. 

The public lands are sold by the Committee, and I 
consider it my duty to them to state, that no member 
of the Committee has ever, to my knowledge, been 
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directly or indirectly concerned in the purchase or 
sale of any City property on his own account, ex- 
cept where it was freely offered at public auction, 
for the competition of all the citizens. 

Lhe finances of the City are in a satisfactory po- 
sition. 


The whole permanent debt, as appears by the 
_ Auditor’s Report, on the Ist of May, 1847, is $1,025,266 66 
There has been paid off since the Ist of May, as 

Premera; ie. IL. OPORL WS 89,550 00 


$935,716 66 


To this is to be added loans since 
the Ist of May: 


For Widening Streets, payable within three 
SEE TT Te 70,490 00 
Loan to pay for South Boston Heights, purchas- 
ed by the City Council, to be kept open for- 
ever, payable in 1848 and 1849, ge SAS, 106,700 00 


$1,112,906 66 
The means of payment are as follows: 


Bonds and Mortgages, on interest, $373,229 27 
Amount in Sinking Fund to the 

credit of the Committee on the 

Reduction of City Debt, . . 111,073 25 
Annual appropriation from Taxes, 50,000 00 


eeye wert FP. . 600,000 00 

—— $1,134,302 52 
Surplus in favor of the City,. . . . - + + 21,395 86 
The interest on this debt amounts to . .. .- 52,000 00 


To meet this, the City has rents, . 55,000 00 
Interest on Bonds and Mortgages, . 22,000 00 


77,000 00 


Leaving asurplusof . ...-. +... $25,000 00 
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The Water Loan consisted on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber of two parts: 


The permanent loan due cas in 1857, 1858, 

1859, 1860, 1861,.. .'.,.. - + « « $1,000,000 00 
Temporary loans payable wien a year, ae 421,941 00 
The whole of this debt will probably amount to 3,000,000 00 


To meet this, the City has the Aqueduct itself, 
and about 6,000,000 feet of land for sale,in the City 
proper and South Boston, which will, without a 
doubt, pay the whole of the debt as it falls due. 

During the year, a large loan has been effected. 
After in vain endeayoring to obtain the money in 
Europe, the Committee on Finance, on the 30th of 
April, proposed for a loan of a million of dollars, in 
the way universally adopted both in Europe and the 
United States — by advertising for sealed proposals. 
These were to be handed in to the Treasurer before 
12 o'clock, on the 8th of July. In order to induce, 
as far as possible, investers to purchase directly and 
at retail prices from the City, the Committee offered 
to receive bids for five hundred dollars and upwards, 
and made the terms of payment such as would meet 
the convenience of the smallest capitalist. ‘The ad- 
vertisement was inserted in the seven daily papers that 
print for the City, from the 30th of April to the 8th 
of July; anda circular, signed by the Mayor, stat- 
ing the advantages and security of the loan, and 
accompanied by a copy of the proposals, was for- 
warded by the steamer of the 1st of May, to the 
principal bankers in Europe, and sent to all the 
banks, saving institutions, and insurance companies 
throughout New England, to the brokers and prin- 
cipal capitalists in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, and public attention called to the loan by 
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every means the Committee could devise. On or 
before the 8th of July, at 12 o’clock, a number of 
proposals was received by the Treasurer, which were 
opened for the first time in the presence of the whole 
Committee, and the stock apportioned, according to 
the advertisement, to the highest bidders. 

This statement, taken from the report made at the 
time by the Committee, proves that the competition 
was full and open to all the world, and conducted in 
such a manner, as rendered it impossible for any 
bidder to take an advantage of his competitors or of 
the City, or to obtain the stock, except he gave more 
for it than any body else offered. 

Owing to the pressure in the money market, both 
in this country and in Europe, the Committee have 
decided to make temporary loans at 6 per cent., for 
the immediate wants of the Commissioners. ‘There 
is, however, no actual loss to the City, as the fall. in 
the price of iron and other materials will more than 
counterbalance the difference of interest. 

In connexion with the subject of finance, I would 
call your attention to the mode and time of assessing 
taxes. Our fellow citizens, in general, are willing 
to pay their just proportion of the public expenses ; 
but great complaints are made of the inequality of 
taxation. But few of the returns authorized by law 
are furnished, and it is impossible for the Assessors 
to estimate either the positive or comparative wealth 
of men engaged in active business. The subject is 
fraught with difficulty. 

There is, however, one evil that may be remedied. 
The time of assessing taxes is the first of May, and 
some of our wealthier citizens, from their interest in 
agriculture, or other reasons, find it convenient to 
leave the City in the month of April. As most of 
them have acquired their wealth in the City, and all 
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of them have used its streets, been protected by its 
police, and received its advantages, it is unjust that 
their poor and industrious neighbors should be com- 
pelled to pay the taxes of such persons in addition 
to their own. 

This will be avoided by a change of the time of 
assessment, and I recommend that an application be 
made to the Legislature for power to make the 
alteration. 

The subject of widening streets is one of great and 
increasing importance. In other large cities, the 
estates that are benefited pay for the improvement ; 
while here, in many cases, the City has given indi- 
viduals hundreds of dollars for the purpose of rais- 
ing the value of their property by thousands. Iwo 
years ago an application was made to the legislature 
for some modification of this law, so as to throw a 
part, at least, of the expense of improvements on 
those who are directly benefited by them. It was 
lost by the opposition of our own Representatives. 
I would again recommend the subject to your con- 
sideration, as one of great importance to the expen- 
ditures of the City. 

One object, however, of promoting the conven- 
ience of the public would be effected by suitable 
laws against unnecessarily encumbering the streets. 
I had hoped that the revision of the City Ordinan- 
ces, which has been for a long time in the hands of 
Commissioners, would have brought these subjects 
before the Council; but as the progress of legal gen- 
tlemen is slow, I recommend the subject to your im- 
mediate attention, on the ground that the conven- 
ience of individuals should be made to yield to that 
of the public. 

The House of Tndnette must, during the present 
year, either be repaired and enlarged, or provision 
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made for erecting one on some other site. The sub- 
ject of the removal was discussed before the last 
Council, and referred by them to your consideration, 
which it should receive at the earliest moment; as 
whatever is decided upon should be commenced early 
in the spring. — 

The great numbers of pauper emigrants, and the 
prevalence of the ship fever, rendered it necessary to 
establish an extensive hospital at Deer Island. It 
has been under the charge of a Committee, who de- 
serve the thanks of the citizens for their devotion to 
a cause that, while it has relieved the sick foreigner, 
has prevented the spread of a contagious disease 
among our citizens. 

Few are aware of the benefits they have derived 
from this institution. It has probably prevented the 
spread of a disease that has carried off Daniel Chand- 
ler, the Superintendent of the House of Industry, and 
Dr. Moriarty, the Physician at Deer Island. They 
both fell victims to their exertions in the cause of 
humanity, and we trust have received the reward of 
those who care for the sick and the stranger. 

I have thus, gentlemen, hinted at a few of the 
many subjects that will be brought to your consider- 
ation, and in conclusion, would assure you of all the 
aid and codperation I can give in the performance of 
your arduous and gratuitous labors. The present 
year is to be distinguished from all others in our an- 
nals, by the introduction of water at the public ex- 
pense. May it also be distinguished by general 
prosperity, and by an advance in every thing that 
can render the citizens happier, or wiser, or better, 
and make them more worthy of the free institutions 
bequeathed to them by their fathers. 
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Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen and of the 


Common Council. 


Our municipal charter requires, that the Mayor 
shall communicate to the two branches of the City 
Council such information, and recommend such meas- 
ures, as may promote the improvement and substan- 
tial interests of Boston. It is not becoming that I 
should enter even upon this minor and incipient 
duty, without tendering, as I now do, through you, 
to my fellow citizens, my grateful acknowledgments 
for the confidence, with which they have seen fit. to 
honor me. At present, all which I can offer in 
exchange for unsought and unexpected demonstra- 
tion of popular favor, is the solemn promise that I 
will faithfully devote whatever energies I possess, to 
the promotion of the public welfare, unswayed by 
any considerations or influence, other than my de- 
liberate convictions of right. I am fully aware that 
in the discharge of my official duties, I must come in 
collision with the interests, the prejudices, the pas- 
sions, of a greater or less number of my constituents, 
and am perfectly content to abide the result. Such 
has been the fortune of all my predecessors, and I 
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cannot expect to fare better than they. Much as I 
value the good will and love of the people among 
whom I have dwelt these thirty winters; yet, if it 
happen, that in consequence of pursuing the course 
which my judgment and conscience may approve, 
my administration should fail to be acceptable to the 
popular majority, I shall retire to private life, with 
far more pleasure than I experience in assuming the 
responsibilities of office. 

Boston and its environs, within a radius of five 
miles, contains at least 210,000 inhabitants. ‘The 
City, proper, has about 130,000 inhabitants, with an 
assessed valuation of one hundred and sixty-seven 
millions of dollars. So large an accumulation of 
people and wealth, on a single spot, could hardly 
have been anticipated within a region of our country, 
so little favored by nature. The sterile soil, the 
mountainous surface, the stern climate, and the want 
of navigable streams in New England, would have 
seemed to render it improbable that it would ever 
be considerably peopled, or that any great commer- 
cial mart should arise within its borders. It would 
have seemed, that such would only exist within the 
more central or southerly portions of the Union, un- 
der more genial skies, and in the vicinity of the 
great natural routes of inter-communication. But 
the resolution and intelligent industry of our fathers 
surmounted every obstacle. ‘The region, sneeringly: 
stigmatized as having no natural productions for ex- 
port but “ granite and ice,’ now teems with three 
millions of the children of freedom, abounding in ‘the 
comforts of civilized life—and its metropolis ranks. 
with the great cities of the globe. It is to be borne: 
in mind also, that that metropolis became an impor- 
tant City, long before science and art had cut in sun- 
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der the hills, elevated the vales, and spanned the 
running waters, to unite her commerce in easy and 
rapid communication with more favored climes. If 
our people could achieve a position so prominent, . 
while destitute of any of the facilities of intercourse 
with the interior, with which the cities of the sunny 
South were so abundantly blessed, what may we not 
expect of the future destiny of Boston, now that her 
iron highways, extending in all directions, bring her 
into convenient proximity with every section of the 
land? ‘Those who could effect so much, under the 
most repelling circumstances, may be depended up- 
on to avail themselves, to the full, of their new and 
ample advantages. ‘The long winter of New Eng- 
land isolation is broken,—she warms and flourishes 
in friendly and thrifty intercourse with the luxuri- 
ant West; and it is not too much to anticipate that 
the day will come, when there will be no greater or 
more prosperous City upon the American continent, 
than the City of the Pilgrims. 

This view of the prospects of Boston leads me to 
speak of our Schools,—education being the true ba- 
sis of our institutions, and the real secret of New 
England progress and power. Our schools are be- 
lieved never to have been more deserving of confi- 
dence and support, than at the present time. There 
are now in the City, sustained at the public charge, 
one hundred and eighty-eight schools, with nineteen 
thousand and sixty-four pupils in attendance. ‘There 
has been expended from the Treasury for these 
schools, within the past year, $346,572, including 
the amount paid on account of new edifices. There 
is no expense which the people of Boston more wil- 
lingly incur, than that which is necessary for the 
support of the Public Schools; but it cannot be 
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their intention to authorize unnecessary outlays for 
this, or any other object whatever. With this conr 
viction, I cannot but regret what appears to me to 
have been the extraordinary cost of erecting some of 
the newer school houses, The amount expended for 
the new school house, on Tyler street, exceeded 
$60,000, and that for the new Hancock school house 
was but a fraction under $70,000—sums adequate 
to founding, and endowing, a respectable college, 
The splendor of the edifice is no guarantee for the 
education of the pupil; who is as efficiently fitted for ~ 
the great duties of life, in the older and less pretend- 
ing seminaries of the City, as in the magnificent 
structures of the present period. | 

Our public institutions for the relief and support 
of the destitute, and insane, the Penitentiary, and 
House of Reformation, are believed to be conducted 
upon wise and judicious principles, and administered 
in a manner which should be satisfactory to the 
people. 

The City has recently purchased a site for a new 
Jail, at an expense exceeding $113,000,—the existing 
prison, which was erected some twenty-five years 
since, at great cost, being declared faulty in struc- 
ture, and deficient in the requirements suggested by 
modern philanthopy. Jt has been officially esti- 
mated, that the expense of constructing the contem: 
plated building will not exceed the sum of $150,000, 
in addition to that expended for the site. I have 
not had opportunity, as yet, to examine the matter, 
and have great confidence in the committee which 
has had it in charge. I find, however, an impression 
among mechanics of acknowledged ability, that the 
estimates are too low, and that a vastly larger sum 
will hardly suffice to carry out the plan. , I hope. 
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that we shall proceed no further in this work, until 
it is ascertained, to a moral certainty, that the esti- 
mates are correct. Indeed, I can hardly persuade 
myself that the present Jail may not be altered so as 
to suit the wishes, even of the most fastidious, at an 
expense far less, than that contemplated in the adopt- 
ed plan. The erring and abandoned should be 
treated as children of our common Father; but so 
ciety should not be expected to furnish costly ac 
commodations for those, who set its authority at 
naught. A prison should never be built with refer- 
ence to show. It were better that it should be 
screened from observation, rather than elicit encomi- 
ums upon its architecture. In appearance, it can 
never be other than a melancholy monument of the 
infirmities of our race; and it is not wise to whiten, 
or garnish, the sepulchre of shame. 

The Fire Department, that all-important arm of 
municipal defence, continues in its accustomed state 
of efficient discipline, and is believed not to be excelled 
by any similar establishment in the country. The 
increasing facilities for extinguishing fires, resulting 
from the introduction of the waters of Lake Cochit« 
uate, will doubtless enable us to reduce the expense 
of this department,— a subject which I commend to 
your careful consideration. 

The remarkable degree of health prevailing in the 
city, during the past year, is a source of profound 
gratitude to Divine Providence. ‘The mysterious 
pestilence, which has traversed the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, again threatens to invade our precincts. I'rom 
my position in the Government, at the period of its 
former visit to this city, I had ample means of wit- 
nessing the saving effects of municipal precaution 
and vigilance; and am confident, that if the City 
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Council, with the cordial codperation of the people, 
shall carry into effect the sanatory measures of 1832, 
the cholera, as an epidemic, need have no terrors for 
our fellow-citizens. In this connection, I would re- 
new the suggestions of my honored predecessor, in 
reference to burials within the limits of our dense 
population. Upon this point of economical regula- 
tion, we are entirely behind the age. ‘The average 


annual number of deaths for some years has exceeded. - 


3500. Making all allowances for interments at 
Mount Auburn, and other suburban cemeteries, there 
cannot be much less than 2000 human bodies annu- 
ally consigned to their rest, within the boundaries of 
Boston,— all deposited in tombs. Such an amount 
of accumulating decomposition cannot but tend, in 
some degree, to impair the purity of the atmosphere ; 
and the evil as our population increases, will daily 
become more serious. It cannot be doubted that a de- 
sirable burial lot may be obtained at no great distance 
from Boston, and in the vicinity of some of our nu- 
merous railroads, which would furnish ample facilities 
for conveyance of funeral trains. The example of 


the enlightened city of Roxbury, in this respect, is 


worthy of our imitation. For a lot, similar to that 
recently consecrated there, the expense would be in- 
considerable, and would soon be liquidated by charg- 
ing a small fee for the right of sepulture. 

The Public Lands claim your special attention. 
Besides the Public Garden, (containing twenty-three 
acres, ) there are about 5,000,000 square feet of lands 
belonging to the City in the eleventh and twelfth 
wards. It is desirable that every practicable method 
should be adopted to bring these lands into market. 
If judiciously managed they will go far towards de- 


fraying the public debt. It is my opinion, that they 


- 
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‘should be set at moderate prices, inducing citizens to 
settle within the limits of Boston, and add to the 
taxable property, rather than to hold them back, in 
the hope of obtaining higher offers at a distant day. 

The Police, in all its various ramifications, de- 
mands the constant and vigilant supervision of the 
Mayor, under whose control it is exclusively placed, 
Faults are charged upon its organization and method 
‘of administration, and this might be expected, if it 
were ever.so perfect; for the very nature of the du- 
ties of the Police is such, as to insure the hostility 
and denunciation of those who reject the salutary 
restraints of the law, and the authority of its minis- 
ters. I shall not fail, however, closely to scrutinize 
the conduct of the department in question, and to 
investigate the sources of complaint. Security of 
life and property is indispensable to the enjoyment 
of all the other blessings of civilized association, and 
must be maintained. if the number of the police 
and watch be inadequate to the protection of our 
citizens, or if the manner of conducting those depart- 
‘ments be in fault, the evil should be met, promptly 
and effectively. I rely with confidence, upon your 
‘support and codperation, if necessary, in this impor- 
tant business. 

I cannot dismiss the question of Police without 
referring to that great and prolific source of crime — 
the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors,—an evil, 
which seems to have more than kept pace with all 
which is good and desirable in our community; and 
has been the means of countervailing, in no-small 
degree, the many privileges which we otherwise en- 
joy. Every good citizen must be anxious that an 
evil, which, by its rapid strides, bids fair to render 
our City pre-eminently conspicuous in the annals of 
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intemperance and crime,— should be ameliorated or 
diminished, if, haply, it be found impossible to eradi- 
cate it. | 

In consequence of a constitutional question being 
held under consideration, some years since, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, concerning the 
right of the Commonwealth to restrict the sale of 
liquors, (of course involving the right to punish for 
violation of our laws upon that subject,) the author- 
ities of the City saw fit to intermit the granting of 
licenses, and to relinquish the usual measures for en- 
forcing our statutes, against unlicensed sales, The 
community continued, virtually, without any law 
upon this head, for several years, and the traffic in 
the proscribed articles steadily increased. ‘The Court 
finally decided in favor of the laws in question, and 
the subject of licensing was once more formally 
taken into consideration, by the Mayor and Alder- 
men, in May, 1847. Actuated by motives, to which 
I bow with sincere respect, the Board decided that 
licenses should not be granted, and the Police was 
instructed to prosecute for infractions of the statute. 
This policy has been continued to the present time, 
I wish I could say, or that any one could demon- 
strate, that this decision of the executive department 
has contributed, in the slightest degree, to the pro- 
motion of the noble cause which actuated its course. 
The experiment has surely had a fair trial. No one 
can question the sincerity, ability, and energy, with ° 
which my predecessor endeavored to enforce the 
laws in this, as in other respects ; aided by an efficient 
police, and backed in his efforts by a large and in- 
fluential portion of his fellow citizens. "What has 
been the result? Many prosecutions have been insti- 
tuted, and conyictions obtained. But has the traffic 
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in the prohibited articles been, in any measure, sup- 
pressed? Have the dram-shops ceased, or, in any 
degree, diminished in number? Has temperance 
been promoted? Have riot and licentiousness re- 
ceived a perceptible check? Nothing of all, or any 
of this: the reverse is apparent to every one, whose 
eyes and ears are open. ‘The evil has assumed a 
more menacing aspect than ever. ‘The number of 
drinking places has augmented, to a degree never be- 
fore witnessed in Boston. The forbidden articles are 
sold (as formerly) in hundreds of conspicuous and 
well-known places, and also in holes and corners, 
which were never before systematically used for such 
purposes. ‘The daily reports of the police and the 
watch, the nightly outcries in our streets, and the 
calenders of our courts, bear witness to the accele- 
rating and appalling increase of intemperance, and 
its attendant crimes. It would seem as if the Satur- 
nalia of Bacchus, or some more malignant of the 
heathen deities, took date from the vote which was 
to overthrow his altars, and confound his votaries. 
What, then, has been accomplished by the new 
policy, for the cause of virtue and good order? Verily, 
we may adopt a sentiment from Junius, and ex- 
claim—* The good, which has been done, must have 
been done by stealth,—the evil is upon record.” 
It is clearly an ewperiment failed. To my mind it is 
apparent, that it would be as well for society to have 
no laws upon the subject, as to remain in its present 
anomalous position: for the existence of a law, which 
you vainly strive to execute, tends to bring all other 
laws into contempt, and invite their infraction. The 
ignorant and wicked, who find that they can openly 
and successfully resist your efforts to enforce a sin- 
gle established statute, will not be slow to bid defi- 
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ance to your code, and deride your constitution. 
What, then, shall we do? Shall we go on in the 
present course, because we do not like to retreat 
from a position taken, or route adopted? Shall the 
strong man struggle onward, and downward, in the 
deepening morass, without a single effort to regain 
the shore? Will he vindicate his wisdom by re- 
jecting the admonitions of his experience; by declar- 
ing that his object is a good one, his course the 
direct one; and that, come what may, he will ad- 
here to that route, and none other! 

What, then, is the remedy? I know not if there 
be any. The “experiment failed” has complicated 
a difficulty, which was bad enough before. The re- 
fusal to license has practically resulted in a general 
license. It will, therefore, now be far more difficult, 
by any system, to restrain the sale within its former 
limits, than it was before the experiment was tried. 
I know that it may be said that the prohibition of 
sales is carried into effect, in other portions of the 
Commonwealth ; and therefore why may it not be so 
here? The “experiment failed” is palpable evi- 
dence that the rules of discipline which may apply 
in smaller communities, are in some respects wholly 
inoperative in the very large gatherings of the human 
race. In these the reckless and vicious, of every 
clime, are assembled in numbers disproportionate to 
the actual population. 

The license system was incomparably better, in its 
actual workings, than the present one; and, with 
suitable modifications, would seem worthy of another 
trial, unless some new and practicable substitute for 
the present unfortunate scheme, can be devised. The: 
license system, with all the objections to it, (and. 
there are many,) possessed the substantial advantage 
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of having a considerable body of respectable persons 
deeply interested in complaining of, and helping to 
put down, unauthorized sales. The individuals licens- 
ed might sell more, but the aggregate of sales would 
_ be less, and the more offensive resorts of the intem- 
perate would, probably, to a great degree, be sup- 
pressed. In regard to returning to the license sys- 
tem, | know that many of my fellow citizens enter- 
tain conscientious scruples, and I have heard indi- 
viduals of acknowledged worth, speak as if it were 
immoral and irreligious, to license the sale of the 
source of so much evil. Whoever takes that ground, 
casts obloquy and reproach upon the memory of our 
fathers, (for whose wisdom and virtue we profess so 
much yeneration,) who, from the landing at Ply- 
mouth until our own generation, saw fit to counten- 
ance the policy, which is now repudiated. 

The City, at last, enjoys the long-coveted blessing 
—a copious supply of Pure Water. ‘The only prom- 
inent objection to Boston as a place of residence is 
removed, by a system of works which promises to be 
a permanent memorial of the public spirit and judg- 
ment of its authors, and of the skill and energy of 
those, under whose auspices, it approximates comple- 
tion. At the time of the recent celebration, ample 
details concerning this subject were laid before the 
public, and I shall not consume your time by repeat- 
ing them. The length of the iron pipes now laid 
through our streets amounts to about sixty miles. 
Service pipes, leading from the street mains, already 
conduct the water to five thousand dwelling houses, 
and many places of business. ‘The aggregate length 
of the service pipes, already laid, from the mains to 
the houses, exceeds thirty-five miles. There remains 
yet considerable to be done to finish the great under- 
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taking, by carrying out the plan upon which it has 
so far been executed. The Commissioners inform | 
me that the reservoir upon Beacon Hill will proba- 
bly be completed by the close of summer, and that 
on Dorchester Heights before the end of the year. 
The term of office of the Commissioners will expire, 
by limitation of law, in May next; and I recommend 
that the City Council make seasonable application to 
the Legislature for the renewal of their term, for 
such time, and with such modifications of their pow- 
er, as may seem advisable. The expenditures for 
the water works, to the present date, including all 
charges against the City for work done, and for 
land and materials purchased, exceed three millions 
and three hundred thousand dollars. ‘The principal 
charges which remain to be defrayed are, the cost of 
completing the reservoirs, of laying the additional 
distribution and service pipes, and of adjusting the 
claims for unsettled damages. ‘The Commissioners 
estimate that the final cost, of this great undertaking, 
will amount to about three millions and eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. | 

I will now call your attention to the state of the 
general finances of the City. The City Debt, exclu- 
sive of that contracted for water, amounted, on the 
20th day of the last month, to $1,354,332 56. This 
includes the amount paid for the site of the contem- 
plated new jail, already specified. It is estimated by 
the Auditor that the debt, even if no unanticipated 
expenditures shall become necessary, will amount, at 
the close of the financial ‘year, (namely, the 80th of 
April,) to the sum of ¢1,500,000. To meet this debt, 
we have bonds and mortgages, $298,717; balance 
to credit of Committee on reduction of City Debt, 
$85,897; City Wharf, valued at $600,000—amount- 
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ing in all to $984,614. These assets are exclusive 
of the Market, the Common, the many Public Build- 
ings belonging to the City, the Public Garden, 
and the 5,000,000 feet of land, to whieh I have pre- 
- viously alluded. 

The specific appropriations for the current. finan- 
cial year were $1,374,855. In consequence of the 
large additional expenditure since authorized, the ex- 
penses of the city, for the financial year, will proba- 
_ bly exceed $1,550,000. 

The amount of the city and county tax, assessed 
upon our citizens, for the current financial year, is 
~ $1,100,000. ‘The ratio of taxation was raised last 
year from $6, to $6 50-100 on the thousand dollars. 

The expenses, the taxes, and the debt of the city, 
have all increased, within a few years, out of propor- 
tion to the growth and means of the city. This con- 
sideration is full of warning and exhortation. It be- 
comes your Chief Magistrate to speak plainly, upon a 
matter of such moment. If the ratio of increasing 
expenditures is to go on indefinitely, it needs not the 
gift of prophecy to fortell, that the day will surely 
come, when the question will be with our successors, 
how shall they meet engagements, without pledging, 
or parting with, property of the city, which it should 
be our pride and happiness to retain. Already do great 
numbers of citizens, (and I regret to say that, among 
them, are many who possess the amplest means) es- 
cape into the country at the annual period of taxa- 
tion; while very many, whose places of business are 
with us, have their dwellings permanently beyond 
our borders, on account of our onerous assessments. 
The number of such cases is constantly increasing, 
thereby rendering the weight still heavier upon those 
who remain. The complaints, upon this subject of 
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expenditure, are loud and deep, from all classes of 
our constituents. They must be heard —the evil must 
be remedied. The remedy is with us, for the time be- 
ing, and let us not be backward in applying it. Cut 
off every expense which is not absolutely necessary 
for the honor and interest of Boston. Commence no 
expensive projects, however alluring or desirable, 
and let us do in all things as is done in domestic 
economy — consider not what we would like, but 
what we can afford ! 

The most prolific source of expense, and financial 
embarrassment, is, and has been, for many years, the 
widening and extending our older streets, for which, 
in the several cases, there will never be wanting ur- 
gent advocates, and plausible excuses. The amouut 
expended under this head (agreeably to a statement 
of the Auditor) since the organization of the city in 
1822, exceeds $1,540,000, including about $40,000 
for improvements in the course of completion. Near- 
ly two-fifths of this great sum have been expended 
within the last three years, amounting to $609,530. 

If the laws against obstructions in the streets, by 
the prolonged stoppings of vehicles and other imped- 
iments, be duly enforced, our avenues will be found 
sufficiently capacious. The streets of the City of 
London, (proper) the most thronged thoroughfares 
in the world, are, on an average, no wider, or more 
regular, than those of Boston: and yet, by proper 
police arrangements, they are made conveniently suf- 
ficient for the business, which accumulates in that 
great metropolis. I recommend that the usual an- 
nual appropriation for widening streets be omitted, in 
the estimates for the next financial year. If, in con- 
sequence of fire, or other circumstances, an’ extraor- 
dinary case shall come up, let it be deliberately con- 
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sidered and settled upon its own merits, and not in 
reference to any schemes of prospective improve- 
ment, hitherto adopted. 


Gentlemen— 


During the year, whose advent we gratefully sa- 
lute this morning, we are charged with duties of no 
ordinary responsibility. The action neither of the 
State nor National Governments, bears with such 
immediate and sensible effects upon the happiness 
of the great family whom we represent, as the con- 
duct of their civic fathers. For our stewardship, 
brief though it be, we shall surely be held to ac- 
count, here and hereafter. Let us seek light and 
wisdom from on high. Let our supplication be, like 
that inscribed upon the escutcheon of Boston, in the 
classic characters of a distant age—as Gop was 
TO OUR FATHERS, SO MAY HE BE UNTO US. 
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MAYOR’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen and of the Common 
Council. 


In again assuming the functions of the high station to 
which I have been called by the people of Boston, I ten- 
der to them my grateful acknowledgments for the em- 
phatic manner in which, by their suffrages, they have 
signified their approval of my official conduct. Their 
generous confidence imposes upon me a corresponding 
responsibility, of which I shall never be unmindful. I 
renew my solemn promise, that I will faithfully devote 
whatever energies I may possess to the promotion of the 
public welfare——unswayed by any considerations or in- 
fluence, other than my deliberate convictions of right. 

Notwithstanding the continuance of financial stringen- 
cy in business affairs, and the invasion of a desolating 
pestilence, our beloved City has sensibly advanced in 
population and prosperity within the past year. Its 
assessed valuation in May last, was one hundred and 
seventy-four millions of dollars; which is believed to be 
far within the bounds of the actual wealth of its peo- 
ple. It numbers about 140,000 inhabitants, which, to- 
gether with as many more within sound of its bells, or 
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in sight of its principal dome, constitute a great and 
happy community, unexcelled for industrious thrift, or 
social privileges and institutions. or these privileges 
and institutions, and for our position as an influential and 
important portion of the American people, we are in- 
debted, under God, to the wisdom of our fathers, who in 
the very infancy of the Colony, adopted, and engrafted 
upon the public policy, the principle that the education 
of the people is indispensable to the very existence of 
civil and religious freedom. ‘The effects of this principle 
have given to the people of Massachusetts that resistless 
spirit of intelligent energy, and ingenious enterprize, 
which has enabled them to triumph over the most for- 
midable obstacles to successful competition with those re- 
gions of our country which are more highly favored by 
nature than our own. Under the auspices of the same 
principle, the intellectual cultivation of her inhabitants 
has not only been the means of securing to them an am- 
.ple share of all the substantial blessings of life, but has 
shed a lustre upon her career, and imparted a moral digni- 
ty to her character, which command the respect and con- 
fidence of the world. It is fitting, then, that in an offi- 
clal survey of the administration of the affairs of her 
metropolis, I should commence with the subject of its 
Public Schools. 

There are now in the City, sustained at the public 
charge 197 schools, with 20,000 pupils in attendance. 
There has been paid from the City Treasury, during the 
Jast year on account of these schools, for instruction, the 
sum of $176,930; for repairs, fuel, and other expenses of 
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school houses, $57,695; for new school houses 99,489,— 
the aggregate amounting to $334,114. Besides the child- 
ren educated at the public expense, there are about two 
thousand pupils in attendance upon private seminaries. 
I have reason to believe that the public schools, in gen- 
eral, were never in a more satisfactory state than at the 
present time; and that the committees having them in 
charge, during the past year, have faithfully and efficient- 
ly performed their duties. But I cannot overlook the 
fact that one of these committees (that having direction 
of the Primary Schools) is constituted in a way, which is 
entirely anomalous to the genius of our institutions,— 
although the members themselves are deservedly held 
in grateful respect by the people, for their services. 
This Board, which consists of about one hundred and 
seventy individuals (one to each school,) having charge 
of more than half the public pupils, and of the expendi- 
ture of a very great amount of the public moneys, is not 
chosen by the people, nor by the City Government. Its 
vacancies, as they occur, are filled by the remaining 
members, in the manner of close corporations,—the peo- 
ple over whose affairs they exercise such an important 
control, having no voice in the matter, whatsoever. The 
principle is utterly wrong, and of course, sooner or later, 
will be productive of practical evil. The body itself, as 
the schools have increased in number, has already be- 
come inconveniently large for mutual consultation, and 
advantageous co-operation. There is no good reason 
why so important a Board, (which is not even recognized 


in our Charter) should noterive its power from, and be 
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responsible to, the people, in the same manner as the 
Committee having charge of the Grammar Schools,—and 
I recommend the adoption of such measures as shall 
remedy the defect. 

The City Penitentiary, the House of Reformation, and 
the Institutions for the relief and support of the insane 
and destitute, have been conducted in a satisfactory 
manner, with due regard to a wise economy. A large 
portion of the paupers, including most of those recently 
arrived from abroad, or infected by contagious disease, 
are stationed upon Deer Island. The present accommo- 
dations at that place are inadequate to their purpose, 
both in plan and extent ; and they are peculiarly liable 
to sudden and total destruction by fire. It has been 
judged necessary, therefore, to commence the construct- 
ion of an edifice upon the island, capable of containing 
1,400 inmates. Foreign paupers are rapidly accumulat- 
ing on our hands. Since the authority of the Common- 
wealth to impose a capitation tax was overruled, the 
very almshouses of Europe would seem, in some cases, 
to have transferred their inmates directly to our own. 
Numbers of helpless beings, including imbeciles in both 
body and mind,—the aged, the blind, the paralytic, and 
the lunatic, have been landed from immigrant vessels, to 
become instantly, and permanently a charge upon our 
public charities. 

The construction of the New Jail is in steady progress, 
and it will probably be completed within about a year 
from the present time. The plans have been so altered, 
since | last spoke in this place upon the subject, as to 
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reduce very essentially the amount of the expense which 
was then anticipated; although I still fear that the 
edifice will prove to be the most costly building, ever 
erected by the City. 

_ At the rate with which violence and crime have re- 
cently increased, our jails, like our almshouses, however 
capacious, will be scarcely adequate to the imperious 
requirements of society. This is a subject of momentous 
interest to the community, and I hope I may be pardoned 
in alluding, though in a cursory manner, to what appear 
tome to be among the prominent causes of the great 
augmentation of criminal offences, both in regard to num- 
ber and atrocity. These causes are in substance,—the in- 
crease of the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors; the 
unwillingness of juries to convict culprits, although guilt 
be ever so apparent ; the leniency of judicial sentences; 
the facility of procuring pardons; and that morbid phi- 
lanthropy, which practically prefers the escape of the 
offender to the security of the innocent. The first of 
these causes furnishes excitement to crime; and the 
others have diminished the probability, and mitigated 
the terrors of punishment. In fact the majesty of the 
law was never held in so little reverence, or fear, by the 
evil-disposed of its subjects, as at the present time. 
As for intemperance, I presume that the Grand Jury of 
Suffolk have rightly expressed the opinion of the main 
body of our constituents, viz: that the entire interdiction 
of the sale of ardent spirits, however beneficial its effects 
may be in small communities, is wholly inoperative for 
good in a great City; the number of dram-shops, and 
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their consequent evils, having greatly increased under 
the prohibitory system. 

Our juries have become particularly scrupulous of late 
years ; especially if the offence be of a very grave char- 
acter. Should no technical flaw, in the preliminary 
proceedings, open the dock to the exulting prisoner 
before the hearing of evidence, he has good reason to 
hope that some plea of partial insanity, somnambulism, 
or the like, will screen him at the hands of the jury. 
If his expectations in this respect fail, he looks with 
confidence to the mildest sentence which the law permits, 
followed by a remission of punishment at an early day. 
It is ascertained that the length of the periods for which 
convicts are now sentenced to imprisonment, does not 
average much more than half the duration of similar pun- 
ishments as appointed by our Courts a few years since ; 
and it is well known to our police that many of the most 
atrocious offences recently planned or committed in the 
City and State, have been the work of pardoned crimi- 
nals. But worse than all, (inasmuch as it is, toa great 
degree, the indirect cause of this state of things,) is 
the misplaced sympathy of a very zealous and active 
class, who are never wear of endeavoring to shield the 
malefactor from the proper consequence of his crimes. 
In one way or other, by manufacturing public opinion 
(as the phrase is,) by looking up convenient evidence, 
by securing ingenious legal talent, by obtaining bail 
in some cases, or its reduction in others, by an im- 
portunity which knows no denial, they are too often 
successful in their efforts. In any event, much mischief 
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is done to the moral tone of society, by making unques- 
tionable criminals the subjects of flattering concern, and 
lavishing upon them marks of officious and unmerited 
regard. Crime loses much of its revolting character in 
the eyes of the ignorant and tempted, when they per- 
ceive that its perpetrators rarely want for extenuating 
apology and solicitous care, on the part of the reputa- 
ble and worthy. 

The Fire Department has been active and eflicient, 
during the year. ‘The wisdom of employing selected 
and paid members, instead of the former volunteer sys- 
tem, (still in use in the other great cities of our land,) 
has been amply illustrated by experience. Our fires are 
promptly extinguished, without unnecessary noise, or 
injury to neighboring property; and riots, or conflicts 
between the several companies, are unknown. Indeed, 
there is no class of our citizens who more deservedly 
enjoy the respect and confidence of the public, than the 
members of this department. The establishment of 
hydrants, furnishing an instant and inexhaustible supply 
of water, capable of rising by its own force higher than 
the roof of nearly every building in the City, has already 
enabled us to dispense with several engines and their 
companies. Arrangements are still in progress, In con- 
sequence of such advantages, which will, ere long, cause 
an annual saving to the city of at least one half the 
present ordinary yearly expenditure in this branch of 
service. 

The streets and sewers have been kept in uncom- 
monly good order by the vigilant and faithful officers 
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having them in charge. The cost of paving has necessa- 
rily been very great, amounting to $160,000—the sum 
expended for that object being about the same as in the 
preceding year. This large expenditure is principally 
owing to the disarrangement of the streets, occasioned 
by laying the water pipes. No pavements, however, can 
be of long duration, where such excessive weights are 
borne upon wheels, as is too often and peculiarly the 
case in our City. 

The mortality of the City, during the last twelve 
months, exceeded that of any previous year in its histo- 
ry,—the number amounting to 5,080. This was mainly 
owing to the ravages of a disease, whose cause is as 
mysterious as its course,—the Cholera, with the kindred 
maladies which ever constitute the suite of that great 
minister of Death, having occasioned about one-fifth part 
of the whole mortality. Its triumphs were principally 
limited to immigrants, to the imprudent, and to the in- 
habitants of insalubrious precincts. It therefore soon lost 
much of its terror for the great body of our citizens; and 
the enforcement of stringent sanitary measures, was, un- 
der the blessing of Divine Providence, crowned with early 
and signal success. The cholera hospital was admirably 
conducted,—for which, especial praise is due to the City 
Physician, and the Alderman at the head of the Commit- 
tee on Internal Health. It was the means of mitigating 
much suffering and saving many lives. The last City 
Council had under consideration the expediency of con- 
tinuing the establishment (the building belonging to the 
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City,) for the benefit of the respectable poor, suffering 
from other diseases than cholera. They referred the mat- 
ter to your consideration ; which I hope it will receive at 
an early day. It is my sincere conviction that we need 
a City institution of the kind. It would, if judiciously 
administered, be promotive not merely of the cause of 
enlightened humanity, but of the true economical inter- 
ests of Boston. 

In this connection, I would again call the attention of 
the City Council to the necessity of making early and 
adequate provision, beyond the boundaries of the City, 
for the burial of the dead. Every one of our cemeteries 
is already full, to an extent which, in a greater or less 
degree, is prejudicial to the public health. Indeed, dur- 
ing the prevalence of the epidemic, it became necessary 
to disuse several of our burial grounds, not merely on 
account of offensive exhalations, but for want of actual 
space for additional interments. ‘This state of things is 
discreditable to Boston, and is inconsistent with a due 
regard to the safety of its citizens. It may easily be 
remedied, without involving any very large expenditure. 

The Public Lands of the City in the 11th and 12th 
Wards have, during the year, been greatly improved, by 
grading and draining. ‘The flats on the South Bay have 
been filled up to a considerable extent, under a contract 
entered into some years since for that purpose ;~—a very 
costly concern, requiring an appropriation of $100,000, 
during this single’ financial year. The lands as a whole, 
are in a better condition than they have ever been, to 
induce the favor of purchasers, whenever the situation of 
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the monetary affairs of the community shall invite invest- 
ments in real estate. 

Considerable discussion has recently taken place in the 
community, concerning the expediency or otherwise, of 
selling the tract of land west of Charles street, called (by 
a sort of misnomer) the “public garden.” It should 
either be put into a state which would vindicate a claim 
to its appellation, or it should be sold. Its proceeds, 
even in the present state of money matters, would go 
far towards extinguishing the debt of the City, (irrespec- 
tive of the water loans.) The conditions of sale, in re- 
spect to squares, width and direction of streets, and 
uniformity of building, might be such as to secure the 
creation of a beautiful quarter of the City, furnishing a 
large amount of taxable property,—without essentially 
affecting the advantages of the neighboring common, in 
regard to prospect, or air. I do not doubt the power of 
the City Council to make what disposition they may see 
fit, of this part of the public domain. But there are 
many of our most respectable citizens, who entertain 
scruples upon this point, and believe that they can show 
the inexpediency of the sale. Out of regard to their 
feelings and opinions, therefore, I should not be willing 
to sanction such a disposal of the tract, without first 
submitting the subject to the consideration and decision 
of a general meeting of the citizens, legally called. 

The Police and Watch Departments have been satis- 
factorily conducted. Crimes have indeed been committed, 
in spite of their vigilance, and the perpetrators have 
escaped detection. But, when it is considered that the 
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Police force, proper, does not exceed fifty in number, 
and that the beat of each watchman, when on duty, aver- 
ages nearly a mile of streets, lanes and courts, these de- 
partments are entitled to great credit, for accomplishing 
so much as they actually have done for the conservation 
of the peace. Doubtless an enlargement of the number 
of men would conduce considerably to the security of 
person and property. But the expense of the two 
departments is already very great, amounting during 
the last year to $113,000. Unless, therefore, the peo- 
ple are willing to add essentially to their burthen of 
taxation, they must be content with the degree of pro- 
tection which is now afforded, increased by such im- 
provement in organization and discipline, as the sub- 
ject may admit. Such an improvement, in my opinion, 
would result from a union of the two departments under 
a single head. They are now entirely distinct from 
each other, and consequently are wanting in some ad- 
vantages which would result from complete unity of 
arrangement and action. I commend the subject to the 
special attention of the City Council. 

I congratulate you and our fellow citizens on the near 
completion of the Water Works. With the exception of 
supplying the residents of East Boston (which was. not 
contemplated by the original design) the entire system 
of works for the introduction of pure water into the City, 
and for distributing it to every dwelling and workshop, 
is now completed. The manner in which this great un- 
dertaking was begun and carried on to successful issue, 
reflects the highest credit upon the late Board of Commis- 
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sioners, whose names are honorably and inseparably con- 
nected with the history of Boston. The work has been 
accomplished at a heavy cost; and by contracting a debt 
which demands that wise and effectual provision be made 
for its gradual extinction, so that it may not become a 
perpetual burden upon the City. But the magnitude of 
the construction is not, like some other public improve- 
ments, to be measured chiefly by its cost. Its extent and 
power of usefulness is brought home, not to the imagina- 
tion only, but to the senses of every citizen. Its benefits 
are already introduced into the family economy of very 
many households, in a manner to increase the comforts of 
our people, to promote their health, to lighten their do- 
mestic labors, and to give security to their dwellings. 
In looking at the works in a financial point of view, we 
must weigh against the cost of them, not merely the ad- 
vantages of comfort and health, but the important saving 
in the Fire Department to which I have alluded, and the 
greatly increased saleable value of large tracts of our pub- 
lic lands, which have been hitherto destitute of a supply 
of pure water. The number of persons who have applied 
for the admission of ,the water upon their premises, is 
nearly twelve thousand, and the demand is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Although the season, as a whole, was one of unusual 
dryness, the supply of Lake Cochituate was more than 
threefold the quantity required for use, and fully equal 
to the estimates which were made of any future de- 
mands, which the Lake was expected to meet. 

The entire expenditure upon the Water Works, to the 
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present time, amounts to $4,039,826 exclusive of in- 
terest, &c. The cost of carrying the water to East Bos- 
ton and distributing the same, including the construction 
of the reservoir in that section of the City, will probably 
amount to $000,000 making the aggregate cost of all 
. the works, when entirely completed, about $4,540,000. 

The City Debt, exclusive of that contracted for water, 
amounted on the 3lst day of December to $1,623,863. 
It is estimated by the Auditor that the debt, even if no un- 
anticipated expenditure shall be authorized, will amount, 
at the close of the financial year, (50th of April,) to the 
sum of $1,726,803. To meet this sum we have bonds 
and mortgages, $242,000; balance to credit of Committee 
on reduction of Debt, $28,000; City Wharf, valued at 
$600,000—all amounting to $770,000: besides the Mar- 
ket, (yielding over $30,000 per annum,) many other pub- 
lic buildings, the Public Garden, and nearly ten millions 
of feet of upland and flats, in the 11th and 12th Wards. 
The specific appropriations for the current financial year, 
were $1,415,600. The Auditor estimates that the total 
amount of expenditures for the year will not be less than 
$1,729,300. The increase is caused mainly by appro- 
priations,—for fillmg up the Flats, (of which I have 
already spoken,) $100,000; for carrying on construc- 
tion of new Jail, $123,000; and for additional paving, 
$70,000. The City tax assessed for the year was 
$1,174,715. 

The expenses, the taxes, and the debt of the City have 
all increased within a few years, out of proportion to the 


growth and means of the City. I have reason to believe 
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that there is no other City in the world, (certainly not in 
our country) the affairs of which, in proportion to its size, 
are administered at so great an expense as our own. 
The current annual expenditures of the City of New 
York, with more than three times our population, do not 
more than double those of Boston, (leaving out of view 
their respective water accounts.) A recent financial 
statement (emanating from a most respected source) has 
correctly represented the rate of assessment in New York 
as being much higher than ours. But the valuation of 
that city (based upon a system like our former one), is 
not supposed to exceed half its actual wealth, while our 
own valuation is intended to approximate the true 
amount of property. ‘The tax of New York also covers 
provisions for a State assessment, and the interest on the 
water debt. We have no State tax, and the interest on 
the cost of our water works has thus far been met by 
loans. ‘The financial operations of our City Council ex- 
ceed in magnitude those of most of the State Govern- 
ments. The annual appropriations of the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth are not more than one third of 
those authorized by the Government of its metropolis. 
The complaints, upon this subject, are deep and loud 
from all classes of our constituents; and we cannot be 
deaf, nor inattentive, to their exhortations to rigid econo- 
my, in the management of their means entrusted to our 
care. It is imperatively our duty to cut off every ex- 
pense which is not absolutely necessary for the honor 
or interest of Boston, and to do, in all things, as is done 
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in domestic economy,—consider not what we would like, 
but what we can afford. 

The widening and extending of our old Streets, and 
the opening of new ones, without essentially benefiting 
any persons (in many cases) excepting petitioners and 
abutters, has proved a most prolific source of expense, 
and financial embarrassment. Under this head, more 
than $1,600,000 have been expended since the organiza- 
tion of the City in 1822,—nearly equalling the whole 
amount of the City debt. I recommend that no more 
opening of new avenues, nor extending or widening of old 
ones, be authorized, until we can obtain some legislative 
enactment, by means of which the individuals benefited 
shall be obliged to assume their full share of the expense. 
The same enactment might contain a most desirable 
improvement of our charter, viz: a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of the Common Council in all matters concerning 
expenditures for streets,—the Board of Aldermen, as 
the law now stands, having exclusive and uncontrolled 
power to lay out and widen “highways.” That Board it- 
self should also be enlarged so as to consist of an Alder- 
man from every Ward. A more equal and complete 
representation would thereby be effected, and the burden 
of public business be less onerous upon the executive 
branch of the City Government. 

In conclusion, I proffer to you my cordial and ac- 
tive co-operation in all such measures as shall tend 
to promote the welfare and happiness of the people of 


Boston. 
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MAYOR’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen and of the Common 
Council. 


GRATEFUL for renewed indications of confidence on the 
part of a generous people, I again assume the functions 
of office; and solemnly pledge whatever abilities I may 
possess to the zealous, the diligent, and the faithful per- 
formance of the duties devolved upon me by the suffrages 
of my fellow-citizens. 

During the year, which has just passed away, our be- 
loved City has been blessed with health to a remarkable 
degree, has been exempt from extraordinary calamities, 
and its population and general prosperity have steadily 
increased. Its valuation, as recently rated by the Com- 
monwealth, amounts to fwo hundred and fourteen millions 
of dollars ; and its population, by census, is but little short 
of one hundred and forty thousand of inhabitants,—with- 
out including great numbers of persons who have their 
places of business within our borders, and their legal 
residences in other places. ‘The cities and towns, which 
constitute our business neighborhood, have an aggregate 
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population as large as that of the metropolis, and in con- 
nection therewith constitute a community unexcelled for 
industrious thrift, and social privileges and institutions. 
These blessings being the result directly, or indirectly, of 
the system of popular education founded by our fathers, it 
is proper that our schools should have precedence in an 
official survey of the municipal affairs of Boston. 

There are at this time in attendance upon our public 
schools nearly 21,000 pupils. The whole number of 
these schools, (viz: the Primary, Grammar, English High 
and Latin Schools) is two hundred. Within the year 
there has been expended from the City Treasury, for 
instruction, $182,000; for repairs, fuel and other incidental 
expenses of school houses $56,500; for new school houses 
$56,000,—the aggregate amounting to $294,500. The 
public schools, in general, are in a highly satisfactory 
condition, and the Committees having them in charge 
have been diligently faithful to their responsible trusts. 
With all the excellence of our system of instruction, I 
think it has an important failing in the endeavor to ac- 
complish too much,—especially when I consider the 
limited time during which our youth can have the benefit 
of the schools. A less number of studies, carefully 
reserving those having the most important practical 
bearing upon mental improvement, would secure the 
great ends of popular education better than ambitious 
endeavors to teach almost every thing. These, in too 
many cases, result in an imperfect acquaintance, on the 
part of the pupil, with those branches which are most 
essential to his progress and happiness in life. 
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Our various institutions for the punishment and refor- 
mation of criminal delinquents, together with those for 
the relief of the destitute and insane, have been conducted 
by the several boards and officers having them in charge, 
in a most faithful and satisfactory manner. The burden 
imposed upon our fellow-citizens by these establishments 
is very great: but from careful inquiry I am satisfied that 
the expense of sustaining them cannot be essentially re- 
trenched, with proper regard to the purposes for which 
they were instituted. Crime and pauperism have more 
than kept pace with the progress of the City in wealth 
and population. The comparatively easy enforcement of 
the license laws in the smaller communities of the State, 
tends to accumulate upon the metropolis (as occasional 
or permanent residents) an undue proportion of the de- 
praved and licentious of American origin; and our mari- 
time position insures us a constant influx of the wretched 
and destitute of other lands, 

There are at this time in our jail, and houses of correc- 
tion and reformation 573 individuals confined for offences 
against the laws. There are 204 patients in our hos- 
pital for the insane, and 1,254 paupers in the almshouses 
at South Boston and Deer Island. During the year, 
“out-door relief” amounting to $18,600, has been ex- 
tended by the Overseers of the Poor to a great number 
of distressed persons. The cost of this relief, and sup- 
port of prisoners, lunatics, and paupers during the year, 
including all expenses of carrying on the several estab- 
lishments amounts to $179,000. These expenses do 
not include the cost of the new edifices. In offset 
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to the foregoing amount, the City has received, or is 
entitled to, from the Commonwealth, on account of State 
paupers and lunatics, $36,000. Of the inmates of our 
almshouses and lunatic hospital, a great majority are 
natives of other countries. Many of this class, including 
imbeciles both in body and mind, were paupers in the 
country whence they came, and nearly all were utterly 
destitute upon their arrival here. The immigration of 
such as these, is a flagrant abuse of the hospitalities of 
a nation which welcomes to its shores the honest and 
industrious of every land, who are capable of sustaining 
a proportionate share in developing the resources, and 
promoting the welfare, of their adopted country. An 
abuse so injurious to the interests of the Republic, and 
bearing with such peculiar hardship upon the Atlantic 
cities, calls urgently for the corrective interference of 
the General Government. I recommend that it be made 
the subject of a respectful memorial on the part of the 
City Council to the National Congress. 

The new almshouse upon Deer Island is nearly com- 
pleted. It is built ina plain and substantial manner, 
being indestructible by fire—a calamity which is a con- 
stant subject of apprehension in reference to the edifices 
now in use upon that island. Its cost amounts to about 
$150,000, and it is capable of containing two thousand in- 
mates. lam of opinion that it will be found expedient 
to remove to this edifice, when finished, all the inmates 
of the House of Industry (at South Boston.) Advan- 
tages will doubtless result, both in regard to economy 
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and simplicity of administration, by concentrating all 
that class of unfortunates within a single establishment. 


The new Jail is nearly completed. It is well known 
that (on first entering upon the duties of this office,) I 
endeavored to obtain authority to rescind the contracts 
which had been entered into for the construction of the 
edifice in question, upon payment of an adequate consid- 
eration to the contractors. It was, and is, my belief that 
the old jail might, at a small comparative expense, have 
been so modified, as to answer all reasonable purposes of 
such an institution. My colleagues in office determined 
otherwise, after making alterations in the plan which 
greatly reduced the estimates of the expense of the struc- 
ture. The actual cost, including that of the land pur- 
chased on account of the jail, will amount to about 
$450,000. The building has been constructed in a most 
faithful manner, comprises many supposed improvements 
in matters appertaining to prison discipline, and con- 
stitutes one of the principal architectural ornaments of 
the City. 


The Streets have been kept in as good order, as is con- _ 
sistent with their frequent disarrangement by the laying 
or repairing of pipes for gas, water and drains. The 
expense of the street department, including a large 
quantity of new paving, has amounted to $143,000. 

Considerable improvement has been made in the light- 
ing of the streets during the year. Gas has been substi- 
tuted for oil in the street lamps in many cases, including 
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the whole of that portion of Washington street (a mile in 
extent,) between Dover street and Roxbury. The whole 
number of street lamps now in the City, is 2202, of which, 
the number of gas lamps is 959. The expense of light- 
ing the City during the year, has been $64,000 including 
$7,300 for new gas lamps and fixtures. Great improve- 
ments and additions have been made in the sewerage of 
the City; the total expense amounting to $43,000. 


The Bills of Mortality have fallen far below those of 
the preceding year, the deaths amounting to 3,667. In 
the year 1849, the number was 5,079, the difference 
being mainly attributable to the Cholera prevailing in 
that year, from which disease we have since been hap- — 
pily exempt. In previous addresses to the City Council 
I have urged the expediency of providing suitable accom- 
modations for the burial of our dead, outside of our mu- 
nicipal boundaries. I have the satisfaction of saying, that 
during the year, private enterprise has, in a great measure, 
remedied the wants of our community in this respect, by 
the establishment of extensive and well-located cemete- 
ries, in the neighboring towns of Malden and Dorchester. 
In these cemeteries, eligible lots may be purchased at rates © 
within the means of almost every citizen, who is not de- 
pendent upon charity. The City also owns a tract of land 
in its vicinity, which can be converted into a “ Potter's 
Field,’ whenever such a disposal of it shall be deemed 
necessary. 
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The Fire Department continues to be active and effi- 
cient. Occasional disorderly conduct on the part of in- 
dividual members, (although promptly rebuked, or pun- 
ished by discharge,) have excited severe animadversion 
in some quarters; and fears have been expressed of the 
general soundness of its condition. These apprehensions, 
in my opinion, have no adequate foundation. Neither the 
department in question, nor any other large body of men, 
should be held answerable for the delinquencies of indi- 
yidual members. The department is composed of select- 
ed persons of full age, of undoubted respectability of 
character at the time of appointment, and receiving ade- 
quate compensation for their services. I believe that a 
very great majority of them feelas much interest in the 
good name and welfare of the City, as any other portion of 
our people. Subordination is, of course, indispensable to 
the usefulness of such a department, and whenever occa- 
sion requires, I shall cause it to be enforced accordingly. 
The department consists of 14 engine, 4 hose, and 3 
hook and ladder companies, the whole (including engin- 
eers, &c.,) constituting a force of 625 men. There are 
980 hydrants, so located and arranged throughout the 
City, as to furnish in every quarter, when necessary, an 
instant and inexhaustible supply of water for the extin- 
guishment of fires. The payments from the Treasury on 
account of the department during the year, have amount- 
ed to about $60,000, and it has been called out for fires 
or alarms, 304 times. 
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The Police Department, including the night watch, 
has, in the main, been active and faithful in the discharge 
of its duties, and has accomplished as much as could 
reasonably be expected, from its paucity of numbers, 
and defective system of organization. Although the beat 
of each watchman when on duty averages nearly a mile of 
streets, lanes, and courts; and the police force, proper, 
consists of but fifty-one individuals ; the expense of the 
two branches for the year, has amounted to $122,000. 
Any considerable increase of the number of persons in 
these branches, would involve a degree of additional ex- 
pense, which would add seriously to the weight of taxa- 
tion. Great advantages, however, I believe, would result 
from a reorganization of the whole department under a 
single head; with modifications similar to those suggest- 
ed in an able report on the subject, recently submitted to 
the City Council. 


; During the year, a most desirable and important work 
has been accomplished, by the revision of the Ordinances 
of the City, and combining their provisions in a clear, 
compact, and intelligible form. These, together with a 
digest of all Legislative enactments relating specially to 
Boston, have been printed, and published in a single vol- 
ume. Our fellow-citizens therefore, are now able to ‘as- 
certain, with tolerable certainty, the actual requirements 
and prohibitions of our by-laws, without the necessity of 
searching a variety of books, pamphlets and manuscripts. 
The revision and compilation under the direction of a 
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joint committee, were performed by the City Solicitor, and 
reflect great credit upon that able jurist. 


Considerable progress has been made within the year, 
towards forming a Free City Library. Donations of 
funds and books have been received, to an extent which 
have already secured a respectable foundation for an in- 
stitution, the serious want of which is generally acknowl- 
edged. JI commend the subject to your favorable con- 
- sideration, and trust that an appropriation will be made, 
worthy of a project which has an auspicious bearing, pro- 
spectively, upon the moral and intellectual character of the 
people of Boston. As the result of such an example on 
your part, I anticipate many and valuable contributions 
for the purpose in view, at the hands of public spirited 
citizens. 


The City Lands, on the Neck, have begun to be an im- 
portant source of municipal revenue. Great progress 
has been made by grading, draining, &c., towards getting 
them into a more inviting condition for the investment of 
private capital. The ready disposal of lots recently of- 
fered at auction, to the value of over $300,000, and the 
constant application for purchases at private sale, at good 
prices, are of the most cheering augury to the financial 
interests of the City. 


In my last Inaugural Address, speaking of the Public 
Garden, so called, I made use of the following language: 
“it should either be put into a state which would vindi- 
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cate a claim to its appellation, or it should be sold.” 
The public press, with hardly an exception in its 
columns, took strong ground against selling the tract 
of land in question, and seemed (for aught that I could 
ascertain to the contrary) to be a correct exponent of the 
present state of popular opinion on this important subject. 
At any rate it is sufficiently clear, that the sale (although 
I still believe it to be entirely within the competency of 
the City Council,) would cause discontent and unhappi- 
ness to a very large number of tax paying citizens, of all 
classes. This, I consider, would at any time, be a suffi- 
cient objection to such an important measure, unless the 
financial exigencies of the City were much greater than 
they are at present. I therefore recommend the alterna- 
tive which I suggested in my last address, viz: to put 
the tract in question into a condition creditable to the 
appearance of the City, and in keeping with the beauty 
of the neighboring Common. I advise a sufficient appro- 
priation for this purpose. 


I congratulate you upon the very gratifying fact, that 
every section of the City is now supplied with Pure Water. 
The aqueduct to East Boston, has been completed in a 
most skilful and substantial manner, and the distribution 
pipes now connect with the dwellings and work shops of 
that thriving place. The expense of the aqueduct, ex- 
tending more than three miles in length, and crossing 
three wide estuaries, has been $140,000, that of the 
reservoir on Hagle Hill $60,000, and that of the dis- 
tribution $113,000; the whole amounting to $313,000, 
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(including cost of land) and being about $140,000 less 
than the original estimate. | 

_ The whole cost of the Cochituate Waterworks to the 
present time, (including those just alluded to) amounts to 
$4,321,000, not including interest on loans. The actual 
debt for this object is about $5,000,000, a part of which 
is at five per cent. interest. The aggregate length of 
streets, lanes, and courts, through which the main and 
distribution pipes are laid, exceeds 96 miles. There are 
at this time 13,463 takers of the water. The income 
during the twelve months, has been about $100,000, and 
under the new rates will probably amount to $175,000 
for the current year—leaving a balance of interest on the 
water loan of about $90,000, unprovided for. This bal- 
ance I trust, will be defrayed by the annual tax, as I do 
not suppose it will be your policy to permit the debt to 
accumulate. Great and onerous as has been the cost of 
the introduction and distribution of water, I cannot think 
that any citizen would consent to relinquish the blessings 
resulting from the undertaking, for a remuneration of the 
expense incurred. | | 


The City Debt exclusive of that contracted for water 
amounted on the Ist instant to $1,756,000, the same be- 
ing nominally greater than it was a year since by the 
sum of $133,000. By the recent sale however of a por- 
tion of the neck lands, already alluded to, the City has 
come into possession of available securities, bearing inter- 
est, to an amount which exceeds the increase of the debt 
by nearly $200,000. Of available means, to meet the debt, 
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we have bonds, mortgages, &c., to the amount of $465,000 
and the City Wharf valued at $500,000; to say nothing 
of the Market and Old State House (jointly yielding, 
under the new leases, about $46,000 per annum,) and 
nearly ten millions of feet of uplands and flats in the 
11th and 12th wards. The total expenditures from the 
City Treasury during the recent municipal year (exclu- 
sive of those on account of the water works) have amount- 
ed to $1,940,000, of which sum $1,373,000 have been 
paid for ordinary purposes ; $230,000 on account of City 
debt ; and $356,000 on account of filling up South Bay 
and for carrying on construction of almshouse and jail. | 


As taxable property is rapidly accumulating in our 
midst, and as we now have a right to anticipate large an- _ 
nual receipts from sales of lands, I see no reason to doubt 
that the City debt (proper) may be easily and entirely 
extinguished within a very few years. To conduce to 
an event so desirable, it behoves us to enter upon no 
new project involving great expense, and to administer 
the finances of the City with all the economy which is 
consistent with its interest and honor. 


Gentlemen,—We are charged with duties which affect 
the immediate comfort and welfare of the great family 
under our civic guardianship, far more sensibly than the 
action of the State or National Governments. It is im- 
peratively incumbent upon us to be true in all things to 
the responsibilities we have voluntarily assumed. We 
owe it to the memory of our fathers to be faithful to the 
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great trusts committed to our care in this, the metropolis 
of their pride and love. Our brethren look to us with 
mingled feelings of watchfulness and confidence,—bid- 
ding us “be just and fear not.” Over us is that great 
Ruler, who will surely hold us to account, for official, no 
less than personal, fidelity. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE Crry CouncIL: 


It is my duty to communicate to you all the infor- 
mation in my power, in relation to the prominent inter- 
ests of our City, I shall therefore proceed to do this in 
as brief a manner as possible. First, the 


FINANCES. 


The amount of the City Debt, on the 1st of May last, (the com- 
mencement of the present financial year,) was $1,901,456.44 
There has been paid off, up to January 1, 1853, 154,946.05 


$1,746,510.39 
To which is to be added loans authorized for 
Public Lands, rebuilding Boylston School 
House, Paving Department, Xc., - - 178,160.00 


$1,919,660.89 
Less to be paid off, between this and Ist of May 
next, Omer ro. 225,093.39 


$1,694,567.00 
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To which is to be added, to pay off the last item 
of $225,093.39, a new loan for the deficiency 
in the means specifically appropriated for this 


object, say ~ = = = = <= 185,443.00 
Making the total amount of debt 1st May, 1853, $1,830,000.00 
Being a nominal reduction of - = - - = 71,456.64 

$1,901,456.44 


Say One Million, Nine Hundred and One Thousand, Four Hun- 
dred and fifty-six dollars and forty-four cents. 


This reduction will be lessened in consequence of 
some additional wants for Paving, Sewers, &c., before 
the close of the current year (1st May) to the extent, 
of, say $50,000, leaving a real reduction of the debt, at 
the close of the present financial year, of 21,000 Dol- 
lars. To meet the above debt there is on hand, spe- 
cially appropriated for that object, Bonds, Notes and 
Mortgages, amounting to $1,007,689.27. One Million 
and Seven Thousand, Six Hundred and Highty-nine 
Dollars and Twenty-seven cents, beside all the Public 
Lands and other disposable property of the City. 

The cost of the Cochituate Water Works, including 
interest to the Ist of May next, will amount at that 
time to, say $5,385,587.89, Five Million, Three Hun- 
dred and Eighty-five Thousand, Five Hundred and 
Kighty-seven Dollars and Highty-nine cents, as will ap- 
pear on reference to a report of the Committee on 
Finance, recently presented to the City Council. Dur- 
ing the last year a favorable loan to the extent of 
£400,000 sterling has been made for the balance of 
the temporary water debt at 4’% per cent. per annum, 
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payable in Twenty Years in London, payment for 
which has been arranged at an exchange of 10% per 
cent. premium. Provision has thus been made for all 
the pecuniary wants of the City during the next finan- 
cial year, and the Treasurer will have the means of 
anticipating a considerable portion of the permanent 
debt, if opportunity to do this should occur. It is with 
ereat satisfaction that Iam permitted to say that the 
finances of the City were never in a better condition, 
and that its debt need give no anxiety whatever—the 
means for its extinction being ample. 

It will probably be expedient to include in the tax 
to be assessed on the Ist of May next, the whole or a 
part of the deficiency of income from the Water Works, 
to pay the interest on the cost and for thei extension 
and incidental expenses of carrying them on, which 
will amount in the next year to about $120,000, say 
One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Dollars, the for- 
mer being estimated at 190,000 Dollars, and the latter at 
270,000 Dollars.* Against this should be placed, all 
the water used in our School Houses and other Public 
Buildings, Fire Hydrants, Fountains, &c., for which 
no estimate is made. The value of this to the City is 
far greater than the estimated deficiency. ‘The income 
from the Works is annually increasing, and a reasona- 
ble hope may be entertained that it will soon be fully 
adequate to meet the interest on the debt. 


* The estimated interest on the debt being 270,000 dollars, and cost of exten- 
sion and incidental expenses 40,000, = 310,000 less income 190,000, leaves a de- 
ficiency of 120,000 dollars. 
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The activity in business which has happily prevailed 
during the past year, has led to some unexpected increase 
in our current expenditures, particularly at South and 
East Boston, by the acceptance, grading, and repairs 
of streets and public squares, but the growth of busi- 
ness in those places fully justifies these expenditures. 
The City will, ere long, realize a great addition to its 
taxable property by the highly honorable and advanta- 
geous enterprise, which prevails among the citizens in 
those sections. No proper expenditure should be with- 
held for the improvement of those important arms of 
the City. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The Public Lands upon the “ Neck” belonging to 
the City of Boston, have always been considered an 
available resource for the extinguishment of the City 
Debt. 

The estimated value of this property has varied at 
different periods and will continue, during seasons when 
speculation is rife, or depression paralyzes the business 
interests of the community, while much of it remains 
unimproved, to be subject to the fluctuations, incident 
to real estate without income. 

It should be the aim of that department of the City 
Government to which this important trust is com- 
mitted, to systematize, and adopt such plans, having 
reference to the laying out and embellishment of the 
streets and squares, and the style and character of the 
buildings to be erected in the different locations, as 
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will render the several portions of this territory desira- 
ble for those purposes to which they are adapted. 
_ The importance of regulating the sale of Lands with 
the view of securing their improvement by a reduction 
in price in favor of builders, similar to that made by 
the Committee on Public Lands during a few years 
past, is now beginning to manifest itself on, and near, 
Chester Square, as well as in the vicinity of , Union 
Park. Jt would seem important that this policy should 
be continued till the quantity of unimproved City 
Lands is much decreased, as the advantages to be ob- 
tained are two-fold. First, by effecting the sale of the 
Lands, and Second, by securing the residence within 
the limits of. the City of those of our citizens who | 
might otherwise become residents of adjoining towns. 
The City owns between Harrison Avenue and 'Tre- 
mont Street, say one million four hundred and seven- 
ty-two thousand three hundred and forty square feet of 
Land, which is mostly divided into lots, all of which 
has been prepared, and is immediately available for 
building purposes. These lots, owing to the recent 
improvements in that vicinity, present favorable in- 


ducements to builders. 


In addition to the above the City owns in South Bay, Southeast 
of Harrison Avenue: Building Lots, two thirds of which have 


been filled to a high grade, - - 1,582,585 square feet. 
Wharf Lots, a small part of which have 

been filled, - ~ - - - 456,660 + 
Docks, - . - - Af - . 106,020. * 66 
Reserved lots filled up, - .-  - 45,120 * is 


2,190,385 square feet. 
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Also, Northwest of Tremont Street, Land that the Water Power 


Company, holds the right to flow, - 340,500 square feet. 
Unencumbered Lots,- - - - 781,093 “ 6 
Reserved Lots, - ON ee 80,841 “« ° « 


eT ED 


1,102,484 square feet. 


Nearly two-thirds of which will require filling up to make it suit- 
able for building purposes. 


Making atotalof - - - - 8,292,819 square feet. 
Total amount of all the unsold Neck 
Land, -  - ~ - - - 4,775,159 square feet. 


The large tract situated outside of Harrison Ave- 
nue, embracing nearly sixty-eight acres, has been re- 
claimed from a stagnant marsh, by filling with gravel, 
under the contract with Mr. William Evans commenc- 
ed in April, 1848, which will be soon sufficiently com- 
pleted to be available for wharves and such mechanical 
purposes, for which this territory, from its location, is 
so well adapted. 

The City owns a strip of land lying Northwest of the 
Tremont Road, which should receive the careful atten- 
tion of those intrusted with its management, with the 
view of exerting such influences as may be necessary 
to secure the laying out of regular and uniform streets, 
and public grounds, over the whole of that area known 
as the Back Bay Lands, which are destined at some 
future time, to be occupied for dwelling houses and 
other purposes in common with the “ Neck Lands.” 

The necessity of requiring the grade of all streets 
throughout that section to be of a height sufficient to 
secure good drainage, and ample protection from tide 
water in any event, cannot be over estimated. 
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For the purpose of ensuring the success of any well 
conceived system for the management and sale of this 
large. public interest, embracing not only the ‘“ Neck 
Lands,” but those at South Boston, surrounding the 
various City Institutions, as well as some smaller lots 
in other parts of the City, it must be apparent to those 
who give the subject the attention its importance de- 
mands, that its managers should not be too frequently 
changed. 

The power of sale, as well as the general authority 
over the lands is now, by an ordinance of the City, 
vested in a Joint Committee of the City Council, which 
is liable, owing to the frequent changes of its mem- 
bers,* to be constituted in such manner as would fail 
to combine much experience in its affairs and purposes 
and who must learn its details in addition to other du- 
ties, in the public service, perhaps to be superseded at 
the end of a year by others, with the same want of 
practical information on this subject. 

To remedy this evil, which will suggest itself to 
every mind of business capacity, it would seem desira- 
ble to organize a Board of Land Commissioners, to 
consist of one or more of the members of each branch 
of the City Council, with five or seven members to be 
elected by the City Government from among the citi- 
zens at large. 

This plan exists in the Water Board, and is believed 
to be of great practical utility in securing the continu- 

* But one member of the Committee of 1851, was re-elected and but two of 


that of 1852, will be members of the City Council of 1853, 
2 
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ance of a considerable portion of the Board from year 
to year, and thereby gaining the advantage of their 
experience in the management of the important inter- 
ests connected with that department. 

The Board of Visitors to the Lunatic Hospital is 
organized on this basis, and its successful management 
attests to the efficiency of the system. 

The Board of Directors of the House of Correction 
has, under a late Act of the Legislature, been organ- 
ized on this plan. 

If it were deemed expedient to provide for rotation 
in office in this Board, it might be done as provided for 
in the Ist section of the Ordinance concerning the 
Water Board, which renders its members ineligible for 
more than five consecutive years. 

It is believed that a degree of permanency in the 
policy likely to emanate from a Board who are retained 
in office long enough to be conversant with the details 
of their duties, would be highly advantageous to pur- 
chasers and builders, as well as to the City. And a 
result of the disposition of this property, would, I be- 
lieve, be to realize a sum sufficient to extinguish, or 
materially reduce, the City debt. 

Another of the advantages (before referred to) of 
the highest importance to the future welfare of those 
who are destined to occupy the Back Bay Lands, 
would be, in engaging the attention of this Board to 
the subject of laying out those lands so as to provide, 
in the first place, for a grade of sufficient height above 
the marsh level, to guard against imperfect drainage, 
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and then to secure regular and uniform streets, with 
sufficient Public Grounds to render this territory de- 
sirable for residences.* 

By proper management on the part of those who 
shall have sufficient time while in office, to unite with 
the other owners of those vacant lands in some well 
digested plan, having these objects in view, a result 
may be attained of great importance to the City, and 
the character, as well as the health of a large popula- 
tion, may be determined by the results of their efforts. 

The Committee of the past year on Public Lands, 
have prepared a full report of all the receipts and 
expenditures for this department, together with all 
that has been done from April, 1846, to January, 
1853. This Report will show that the Committee have 
had arduous labors to perform, and that they have 
conducted them with much discretion and good judg- 
ment. 


COCHITUATE WATER WORKS. 


The Cochituate Water Board in their last Annual 
Report, and also on various other occasions the past 
year, have called the attention of the City Council to a 
subject which possesses as deep an interest to every 
water taker and tax payer in the City, as any which 
ever requires the action or notice of the Government ; 
and that is, the reckless, and, I regret to say, continually 


* For a full statement of the evils growing out of building upon a territory situ- 
ated similar to the above, see an able report by Alderman Rogers and Messrs. 
Chesbrough and Parrott, in City Document, No 14, 1850, pp. 6 and 7. 
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increasing wastefulness in the use of the water, which 
seems to prevail almost universally. When the City 
adopted the plan of introducing a supply of water 
from Lake Cochituate, it was assumed, as sufficiently 
proved by the experience of other places, that 28% or 
at the most 30 gallons a day for each inhabitant, would 
be ample for all the public, domestic and manufacturing 
purposes of the community, and therefore that seven 
and one quarter million gallons a day would not be 
probably required until the population amounted to 
two hundred and fifty thousand. The works were 
therefore constructed with reference to such a supply, 
and the present height of the dam at the Lake, and 
the size of the brick aqueduct and mains from Brook- 
line Reservoir were adopted, for the purpose of con- 
veying this quantity to the City, and for supplying 
every part of it, the high service as well as the low. 
It is still believed that the quantity thus assumed 
would be amply sufficient, if any ordinary discretion 
were exercised in the use of the water. A statement 
however of the number of gallons actually brought 
into the City and used or wasted the last year, and 
the present, show so enormous an excess above what 
was originally supposed to be required, as almost to 
make it a subject for grave consideration to the City 
Council at this early period in the history of the 
works, to determine the best mode of remedying an 
actual deficiency of water, which must take place at no 
distant time, and which is felt to some extent in some 
parts of the City even now. By the Report of the 
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Water Board for the year 1851, it appears there were 
used during that year a daily average of six millions 
eight hundred and eighty-three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-two gallons, being a daily supply of more than 
forty-nine gallons to each individual, in a population of 
one hundred and forty thousand; more than double 
the quantity which had been deemed sufficient for the 
actual population in that year, and nearly as much as 
had been supposed sufficient for two hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Since the last year the number 
of water takers has increased about seven hundred and 
fifty,—the consumption, however, for the year, shows 
an increase entirely incommensurate therewith, and pro- 
duces a conviction that the evil complained of is actu- 
ally increasing. JI understand from the President of the 
Water Board that it is now rendered almost certain, 
that the consumption the present year will be an aver- 
age of more than eight millions of gallons daily, which is 
at the rate of more than fifty-seven gallons to each inhabi- 
tant, and 875,000 gallons over what was calculated 
to be a sufficient supply for a population of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. When it is understood that 
full one half of this amount is absolutely and uselessly 
wasted, one would think that a mere statement of the 
fact, and of its necessary consequences, might produce 
some relinquishment of practices directly opposed to 
the interests of every inhabitant of the City. These 
consequences have been frequently stated without much 
apparent effect, they are indeed sufficiently obvious, 
and the Council may consider it reduced to a certainty, 
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that unless the existing waste can be prevented, in a very 
short time, either the supply of water, to a certain class 
of takers must be stopped, and the City be thereby de- 
prived of a large portion of revenue, or another main 
must be laid to the Brookline Reservoir at a great ex- 
pense. If either mode is adopted, the water debt will 
be so much increased, or the income will be so much 
diminished, that we should feel but little encourage- 
ment in looking forward to a time when the water 
rates will be sufficient to meet the interest on the debt. 
In the Report of the Water Board of the last year, it 
was stated that one of the probable causes of waste 
was occasioned by the practice, more or less universal, 
of letting the water run from service pipes, for the pur- 
pose of preventing freezing during the night. This 
opinion appears to be confirmed by the experience of 
the present year. or while in every month of the 
year, except the present month, (December), there has 
been an increased consumption over the corresponding 
month of the last year, in this month, (December), it is 
actually diminished, which can only be accounted for by 
the remarkable difference of temperature which has 
prevailed during that month, the present year and the 
last, and the fact is farther proved by measurements 
which have been made for the purpose. It will be 
recollected that there have been but two nights the 
present month (December) when much apprehension 
could be felt of any injury likely to be occasioned by 
frost in the water pipes. On the second of those 
nights, the discharge from Brookline Reservoir, and 
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consumption in the City, was measured accurately at 
the Reservoir in Brookline, and in the City, during the 
whole night, and the consumption, during that period, 
when in fact the use of the water for all public, domes- 
tic and manufacturing purposes must have almost ceased, 
was ascertained to be at the rate of more than five mil- 
lions of gallons in twenty-four hours; the actual con- 
sumption, therefore, for the day and night, must have 
been more than nine millions of gallons, whereas the 
average for the rest of the month was only about 
seven millions. This is, therefore, a great source of 
waste in the winter. There are a multitude of other 
sources of waste, however, as illegal and unnecessary as 
this. In fact, a general carelessness and recklessness 
would seem to prevail, arising undoubtedly in most 
cases from ignorance of the untoward consequences 
likely to result, if the use of the water is not restricted 
to its legitimate purposes. Some of these consequences 
have now again been stated, and I would earnestly cau- 
tion the City Council, and through it our fellow citizens, 
and every one who has the means and opportunity of en- 
joying the blessings which an abundant supply of pure 
water, at so much cost, has furnished, that that supply 
though amply sufficient for all necessary or useful pur- 
poses, is of course limited to those purposes; and that 
both the quantity of water at the Lake, and the means 
of bringing it to the City are entirely inadequate to 
supply long, the present increasing and wasteful con- 
sumption of it. 

I should feel that I had omitted an important duty, 
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if I should close my remarks on this subject without 
adding, that the warmest thanks of the City Govern- 
ment and the citizens of Boston, are due to the gentle- 
men composing the Water Board, and particularly to 
its President, Thomas Wetmore, Esq., for his able and. 
indefatigable labors and efforts in the oversight and 
management of this great interest. He cannot fail to 
receive, as he justly merits, the gratitude of the people 
of our City for these, and many other valuable services, 
eratuitously rendered them by him. 


SCHOOLS. 


Among the many great interests entrusted to the 
City Government, none are more valued and more cher- 
ished, than our system of Public Instruction. 

We cherish our free Schools as an inheritance from 
our fathers, and we foster them for the benefits they 
have conferred upon ourselves, and for the richer bless- 
ings they will bestow upon our children. 

Our citizens have abundant reasons for feeling a just 
and manly pride in their Public Schools, and for con- 
tinuing to give them a liberal support. 

The improvement of the Schools has been the con- 
stant aim of the Government, and no measures have 
been adopted which will not, in the opinion of a large 
majority of its members, make them permanently better. 
In the management of this great public interest, the 
best course has been sought, and it is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that this has proved to be the cheapest in 
the actual current expenses. 
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At the present time, there are more than 22,000 
children in actual attendance at these Schools, which 
were never in a more prosperous condition. The Teach- 
ers to whose care and instruction this large number of 
children is committed, are generally well qualified for 
their places, and are discharging their important duties 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The gentlemen composing the School Committees, 
both Grammar and Primary, who have watched over 
the Schools during the year, and have discharged their 
responsible duties with much good judgment and fidel- 
ity, deserve the confidence and the thanks of the com- 
munity. 

The entire expenditure for this department of our 
municipal affairs, during the past financial year, ending 
the first of May last, amounted to $297,810.77—a 
large sum in the aggregate, but comparatively small 
when divided among so many pupils. 


TRUANT CHILDREN. 


The Act of the Legislature, “concerning Truant 
Children and Absentees from School,” has been in suc- 
cessful operation for several months, and the reports of 
the officers appointed to execute the law, give encour- 
aging accounts of their doings. It is confidently be- 
lieved that further experience will confirm its useful- 
ness. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Public Library gives promise of becoming one 
of the most useful and important institutions of the 
3 
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City. A board of Trustees for its management was 
constituted at the end of May last, and early in July 
they reported a plan for it, which was accepted by the 
City Council in August. This plan contemplated the 
establishment of the Library, for a time, in the lower 
story of the Mason Street School House; and the 
Building Committee, charged with preparing rooms 
there for the purpose of receiving it, have nearly ful- 
filled their duty. A Librarian has, also, been appoint- 
ed, who has been diligently employed in making proper 
catalogues of the books already belonging to the City, 
so as to have them ready for general use and circula- 
tion. Meanwhile liberal and intelligent citizens have 
come to the assistance of an institution which seems to 
them full of good influences. Samuel Appleton, Esq., 
James Brown, Esq., the Hon. Jonathan Phillips, the 
Hon. Francis C. Gray, and others, have recently made 
important donations to it, and these, with the means 
provided by the City, have enabled the Trustees to pre- 
pare for opening the Library, so soon as the walls of 
its rooms are sufficiently dry, and the first purchases of 
books are completed and put in order for use. This is 
the plan originally suggested by the Trustees, with 
such resources as were then at their command; and it 
is the plan they still propose to carry into effect at the 
outset. 

But while they were in the midst of their arrange- | 
_ ments for this purpose, I unexpectedly received, in Oc- 
tober, a letter from Joshua Bates, Esq., of London,— 
who began in this City a mercantile career which has 
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raised him to so much distinction, and whose kindness 
of heart does not permit him to forget the associations 
of his youth,—offering to give the munificent sum of 
Fifty Thousand dollars to purchase books for the Libra- 
ry, if the City will erect a becoming building to receive 
it, and to receive and accommodate suitably those who 
may wish to use it. This offer the City Council at 
once gratefully accepted and then referred the whole 
matter to the Trustees of the Library, instructing them 
to report such measures as it may be suitable to adopt 
in order to give full effect to a provision so generous. 
Their Report, as it involves, in part, suggestions for 
erecting a building and for carrying forward the Libra« 
ry on a scale more ample than was at first contemplat- 
ed, has not yet been made. But, as it is well under- 
stood, that both Mr. Bates and the gentlemen in whose 
hands the subject is now placed are desirous to fulfil 
his intentions as soon as possible, I feel sure that there 
will be no delay but such as is inevitable. 

I congratulate my fellow citizens on so auspicious a 
commencement of this important undertaking. It seems 
to me to be the crowning glory of our system of public 
instruction, and to become such by offering to all, after 
- they have left our free schools, such free means of farther 
culture as have not heretofore been provided for them, 
and from the want of which many among us have not 
risen to the condition in life they might otherwise have 
attained. That our Municipal authorities will faith- 
fully do their part in this great work I do not doubt ; 
nor do I doubt that our opulent, far-seeing and public- 
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spirited citizens will imitate Mr. Bates’s noble example, 
and co-operate in an undertaking which will do honor 
to all who aid its progress, and which, like our Free 
Schools, will go on, from generation to generation, pro- 
ducing more and more beneficent effects on the charac- 
ter and condition of this whole community. 


LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 

That most interesting and useful Institution the Lu- 
natic Hospital, has given renewed evidence of its im- 
portance under the admirable supervision of its officers 
and Board of Visitors. 

It had on the 30th of November last, 107 Male, and 
137 Female Patients, who are as well cared for and 
made as comfortable as the nature of their unfortunate 
condition will permit. 

The expenditures for its support have been made 
with a remarkable economy which reflects great credit 
upon the Board. 

For a full and detailed account of the Institution I 
refer you to the very able reports of the Superintendent 
and Board of Visitors, the latter bears the- fullest testi- 
mony to the faithfulness and ability of Doct. Walker, 
and the subordinate officers under him, and will be 
read with great interest and profit. Much painful em- 
barrassment has been experienced the last year that 
so many pressing applications for admission to the Hos- 
pital have, necessarily, been refused for want of accom- 
modation—this has been particularly the case in the 
female department which has been so crowded that it 
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has been impossible to admit any new patients since 
1851, excepting to fill the vacancies of those discharg- 
ed. Some speedy remedy for this sad state of things 
ought to be adopted. The Board of Visitors, after the 
most mature consideration, have come to the conclu- 
sion, as no enlargement of the present building can be 
~ made, which will be at all satisfactory, to recommend 
that a new Hospital be erected in some suitable loca- 
tion within a convenient distance from the City, and 
that no time should be lost in taking preliminary meas- 
ures to accomplish this object, so desirable and neces- 
sary. 

I entirely and fully concur in the views of the Board 
of Visitors—and I am sure that the citizens of Boston 
will cordially approve of any judicious expenditure for 
this object, which furnishes the only means that can 
be used for alleviating the most dreadful of all human 
maladies, with which God, in his wisdom, sees fit to 
afflict so many families. 

The Dedham Farm, (as it is called,) owned by the 
City, comprising 55 acres, lying upon the Providence 
Railroad, pleasantly situated on the Neponset River, 
quite remote from any considerable number of dwelling 
houses, and within fifteen to twenty minutes ride by 
the cars, from the Depot in this City, seems to me to 
offer many advantages for the institution. I trust that 
the Report of the Board of Visitors will be read with 
attention, and that some speedy and efficient action on 
the subject may be taken. 
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HOUSES OF INDUSTRY AND REFORMATION. 


I am happy to state, that these Institutions are in an 
excellent condition, and are conducted in a very satis- 
factory manner, by an able and éfficient Board of Di- 
rectors, selected and appointed by the City Council. 
Here the aged and the young, the sick and the infirm, 
are provided for in a manner corresponding with the 
well known benevolent reputation of this community. 

The number of inmates in the House of Industry is 
1300; a little more than half of this number are pro- 
vided for at South Boston, the remainder at Deer 
Island. 

The number of Boys in the House of Reformation 
is 85, 

A fact of no little interest and itnportance may be 
stated in this connection, which is, that, among the 
poor now supported in our Institution, not over One 
Hundred have a legal settlement in Boston. 

It remains to be seen how the meastires adopted by 
the last Legislature of this Commonwealth, in respect 
to the support of paupers, having no legal settlement 
in any city or town in this State, will affect the policy 
of the Government of this City in relation to the sup- 
port of those who may require eleemosynary aid. 

There are connected with these Institutions five 
schools, in which are taught the useful and important 
branches of Education, by experienced and competent 
male and female teachers, whose labors have been at- 
tended with very satisfactory results. 
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The condition of the young has ever been, and I 
trust will ever continue to be, an object of the deepest 
interest to the people of our City,—and every measure 
calculated to protect them from the fatal influences of 
indolence and vice, and secure to them the benefits of 
judicious training, and a good education, will always 
engage my cheerful co-operation and support. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


By an ordinance of the City, passed in 1845, it was 
provided that the Board of Visitors of the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital, should consist of seven persons, in- 
cluding one Alderman and one member of the Common 
Council,—previous to that time they were all members 
of the City Government. By the election of a Board 
mainly from the citizens at large, a degree of perma- 
nency is given to it, and the interests of the City have 
thus, doubtless been promoted. 

In the last election of Directors of the House of 
Industry, their number was increased by the choice of 
one member from each branch of the City Government. 
The Statutes of the Commonwealth also have been 
altered, increasing the number of Overseers of the 
House of Correction—in which Board, also, both 
branches of the Government are represented. 

This Institution has been under the charge of its 
present master since 1833. By the rules of the Over- 
seers, it is visited weekly by a Sub-Committee, and 
monthly by the full Board, each of whom give it a 
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thorough examination. All purchases are made by, or 
under the direction of, a monthly Committee. 

It is believed that the discipline of the Institution is 
unsurpassed. 

The large increase of the inmates imperatively de- 
manded the erection of a new work-shop and chapel. 
By an appropriation for that purpose, a good substan- 
tial building is now nearly completed, and will soon be 
ready for occupancy. The chapel will comfortably ac- 
commodate more than double the number who are now 
crowded in the present one, while the work-shop will 
afford employment for fifty per cent. more workmen. 

Upon the termination of the present contracts for 
the labor of the prisoners, it is to be hoped a better 
remuneration may be received from the same. 

The Committals for the year past have been 1103, 
(720 males and 383 females), of whom more than two- 
thirds—say 756, are foreigners. It is a melancholy 
fact, that of the males, just one fifth, equal to 144, were 
of the age of 20 and under, and one-eighth, equal to 
48, also of the females. May it not be a reasonable 
hope that the recent statute provisions and ordinances 
of the City regarding truant children, will tend to re- 
duce, somewhat, so large an amount of juvenile crime ? 

The health of the prisoners is very good; only nine 
persons (by a late Report) being in the hospital, and 
who were mostly doing well. 

Among the means for the moral improvement of the 
females, is a Sunday School, the teachers of which are 


eminently deserving of commendation for their unwear- 
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ied and faithful labors. One of these devoted persons 
has been engaged in the service since its establishment, 


some fifteen years since. 


DEER ISLAND ESTABLISHMENT. 


The new building on Deer Island has not yet been 
fully occupied. From several causes the state of things 
in relation to emigration has changed materially dur- 
ing the past two years—a better class of emigrants 
arrive here than formerly, and the number has also 
been considerably diminished. The enactment of the 
last legislature in relation to foreign paupers, will, it is 
hoped, and expected, relieve the City from the care and 
custody of a large number of this class. These changes, 
which could not have been foreseen by our predeces- 
sors, have caused many persons to think that the large 
expenditures there were injudicious, and that it 1s inex- 
pedient to occupy the new building until the effect of 
the new State law referred to is seen. 

When we remember that our best considered plans 
and measures require to be looked upon with an in- 
dulgent eye, we should be slow to censure our prede- 
cessors, because all their doings do not meet our entire 
approval—it is more just to believe that they acted 
from the best light obtainable at the time, and were 
governed by pure motives. Let us rather dwell upon 
the successful measures adopted by them ;—then, we 
shall see a large balance in favor of their good judg- 
ment and discretion, reflecting and conferring great 


honor and prosperity upon our City. 
4 
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I cannot omit to say, that as a citizen of Boston, I 
feel under the strongest obligations to those gentlemen 
from the citizens at large who have given their time 
and attention gratuitously to the management and 
oversight of our public institutions. In this feeling I 
am confident there will be a general participation 
throughout the city. | 


PAVING AND INTERNAL HEALTH. — 

The annual expenditure for these objects have been 
very large, amounting in the last two years, for the 
first named, (which includes also repairs and grading 
of streets,) to $344,068.36, and for the latter, to 
$148,391.26. 

The disbursement of these large sums is made by the 
Superintendent of Streets, and it is impossible for the 
Committee upon these subjects, to exercise that con- 
stant control and vigilance over them that is necessary 
to insure the greatest economy. However faithful and 
efficient the Superintendent may be, his duties are too 
numerous and onerous to enable him to discharge them 
satisfactorily to himself even, and it is obvious that the 
expenditures for these purposes, are too large to be in 
the hands of any one person. I recommend, there- 
fore, that these departments be separated and placed 
under the supervision of two officers. 


SEWERS AND DRAINS. 
For the more effectual drainage of that section of 
the City, south of the Worcester Railroad, which for- 
merly drained into the Back Bay, there has been ex- 
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pended during the years 1850, 1851 and 1852, the sum 
of $29,697.53. This includes the cost of constructing 
the main culvert on Tremont Street, between Castle 
Street and Northampton Street, thence through Dover 
Street to low water mark under South Boston Bridge. 

During the past season the Northerly section of the 
Back Bay drainage, so called, has been completed, with 
the exception of the connection with tide waters at 
Charles River, and some few lateral branches. ‘The 
main culvert commences on Tremont Street, and 
extends through Church Street, crossing the Public 
Garden, and the Mill Dam, thence through Beaver 
Street to River Street. The amount thus far ex- 
pended on this section has been about sixteen thousand 
dollars. The connection at Charles River will be made 
as early in the spring as the season will admit, and then 
this desirable improvement, so long in contemplation, 
will have been in the main, completed, and the drain- 
age of more than sivtcen hundred houses will have been 
diverted from the Back Bay to tide waters. 

This department of the City Government is under 
the charge of a most faithful, vigilant and intelligent 
head, whose attention to the duties of his office deserve 


warm approbation. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Fire Department at the present time is under 
the direction of a Chief and nine Assistant Engineers, 
and consists of ten engines, to which are attached two 


hose carriages each, and all necessary apparatus ; six 
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hydrant companies, with two hose carriages to each, 
and having the average of 1800 feet of hose to each 
company ; three hook and ladder carriages, with all the 
necessary apparatus which is required for this branch 
of the Department, and a force of five hundred men 
distributed as follows: to each engine company, thirty- 
six men; each hydrant company, sixteen men, and the 
hook and ladder companies, twenty-four, eighteen and 
twelve men each, respectively. 

There are in the service of the Department about 
twenty-one thousand feet of leading hose, and all ne- 
cessary apparatus which the duties of the department 
require. 

Ten years since the means of obtaining water for the 
extinguishment of fires were limited, compared with 
those of the present time; then there were only about 
fifty reservoirs where water could then be obtained, 
beside the recourse to tide water. Now we have one 
hundred and thirty-three reservoirs, and more than 
eleven hundred hydrants, which in more than half of 
the fires that occur, are eath equal to the force of an 
engine. : 

There is, in addition to the regular Department, and 
stationed at the Fourth Section, East Boston, a hose 
carriage with three hundred feet of hose, ready at all 
times in case of fire in that Section, to be used by the 
men employed in a large manufacturing establishment 
in the immediate vicinity; and there are four engines 
kept in reserve. One of these engines will be imme- 
diately stationed under City Hall with an efficient com- 
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pany, and another will be put in service as soon as a 
suitable location can be obtained. It is believed that 
the present Fire Department is prompt and efficient, 
and fully equal in the proper discharge of their duties, 
to the same number of men of any department organ- 
ized under the different systems which have hitherto 
prevailed in the City, and, that in order and discipline, 
the Department is in a satisfactory state. 

I recommend that such alterations as experience may 
suggest, be made in the present Ordinances, so as to 
give more satisfaction to the members of the Depart- 
ment, and without prejudice to the interests of the City. 

The Telegraphic Fire Alarms, it is believed, will 
answer their purpose satisfactorily, but will require a 
vigilant supervision to prevent mistakes and omissions 
to give alarms. 


POLICE AND WATCH. 

By the Charter and Rules of the City Council the 
Mayor is made the head of the Police and Watch De- 
partments. It has been my duty therefore to observe 
closely their operation, and after an experience of 
twelve months, I am obliged to say, that the present 
system is unsatisfactory. The Annual Expenses of 
these departments have been steadily increasing with- 
out a corresponding increase in efficiency. 

In the financial years from 1st of May to Ist of May 
each year, the expenses of the Police and Watch was, 
say 
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Police. Watch. 

1846-47, 18,979.51 59,040.24 
1847-48, 29,292.68 60,076.45 
1848-49, 37,015.68 67,600.28 
1849-50, 41,822.49 17,779.72 
1850-51, 88,294.26 86,606.28 
1851-52, 49,737.69 95,645.86 
1852-53. Present year will be 

about, - - 40,000.00 87,000.00 


Some reforms have been adopted during the past 
year and the expenses, as will be seen, somewhat re- 
duced, but much remains to be done, to make these 
important departments what they should be. It is but 
justice to say, that in general the men composing them, 
are faithful and vigilant. 

I beg leave particularly, to refer you to an interest- 
ing report to the last City Council by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Ordinances, in which this subject is tho- 
roughly and judiciously treated. I trust that this docu- 
ment will be carefully read and considered. If you 
should think proper to refer this subject to a Commit- 
tee, I should be glad of an opportunity to propose some 


plan for consideration. 


BURIALS IN THE CITY. 

The practice of interments of the dead within the 
limits of the City has been a subject of anxiety for 
several years past, and I think the time has arrived 
when the question should be seriously considered as 
to what measures are proper to be taken to prohibit it. 

Many intelligent medical gentlemen are of opinion, 
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that the public health demands such prohibition, and 
it has been hoped that the increasing disposition among 
the citizens to provide burial lots in the vicinity of the 
City, will, at no very distant day, lead to the discon- 
tinuance of this practice. Within a distance of four 
to six miles, Cemeteries are established embracing 400 
to 500 acres—space enough to bury the dead for a 
very long period, in which family lots of 300 feet, for 
prices varying from $25 to $140, and single graves, 
from two or three, to twelve dollars, may be obtained. 

The subject has, I am aware, many difficulties, but I 
trust that some measures may be adopted to remove the | 
evil without too great an infringement on private rights, 
or the wounding of private feelings. 


LAMPS. 


Attention has been given by the Committee of the 
last Board of Mayor and Aldermen upon this subject, 
with a view to adopt a more systematic and efficient 
plan of street lighting; and also increasing the num- 
ber of Lamps in our streets, which it is believed would 
be productive of much benefit, by preventing crime, 
and make it safe to diminish somewhat the number of 


watchmen. 


PUBLIC GARDEN, COMMON, ETC. 


The City has resumed possession of the Public Gar- 
den, and I recommend that a reasonable appropriation 
be made for its improvement, so that it may be made 


ornamental and creditable to the City. 
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The Common and Public Squares, so conducive to 
the health and beauty of our City, will demand more 
and more attention every year. The large number of 
trees in these grounds, and in the public streets, require 
constant attention, and I am sure that any necessary 
expenditure for their preservation will be approved by 
our citizens. During the last year, several Oak and 
Walnut trees have been added to the variety, with a 
reasonable hope that they will be found to succeed, 


I have thus, Gentlemen, given you such facts and 
views in relation to the municipal affairs of our City, 
as I deem to be important, and in conclusion, have only 
to add, that the interesting and impressive ceremonies 
which have just been observed, should impress our 
minds strongly, with the solemn obligations imposed 
upon us to do all we can for the improvement of the 
“finances, police, health, cleanliness, comfort, and or- 
nament of our beloved City.” Let us be grateful to a 
kind Providence which has hitherto so signally watched 
over its destinies, and so abundantly blessed it, and let 
our ardent prayers ascend to Heaven, that its prosperity 
and glory may be long continued. 
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ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE City CouncIL:— 


Having been selected by our fellow citizens to act in 
various capacities in the public service, the first inquiry 
that naturally presents itself, is to ascertain the precise 
nature and extent of our duties, and then proceed to the 
discharge of them, with discretion, energy and firmness 
of purpose. 

In assuming a position so entirely new, beset with 
. cares and perplexities, unlike those to which I have been 
accustomed, your indulgence and earnest co-operation 
will be the more necessary, that we may all be enabled 
to meet the just expectations of those who have confided 
their highest civil interests to our hands. 

It is not my province to comment upon the official 
labors of our predecessors, beyond the general proposi- 
tion, that each successive City Council, from the com- 
mencement of the present form of municipal organiza- 
tion, has embraced men of distinguished ability, whose 
endeavors to advance the prosperity of Boston, illustrates 
the pages of its history. 

We are now to take upon ourselves the responsibilities 
from which they have been relieved, and I shall proceed 
without further preliminary remarks, to the consideration 
of those subjects which will hereafter, in some measure, 
become prominent topics for deliberation. 
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It is admitted that a debt of imposing magnitude rests 
upon our City, but from the repeated representations of 
those who are presumed to be acquainted with all its 
bearings, | am led to believe that the burden may be 
easily borne, and without any serious embarrassment, by 
a cautious and exact system of management. Neverthe- 
less sound policy dictates that such a course of prudent 
measures should be adopted at the beginning of our 
stewardship, as shall tend to diminish, rather than to add 
to its weight. 

From some cause or combination of circumstances, the 
taxes have been gradually increasing, and the fact cannot 
be concealed, that an anxiety is generally manifested to 
understand how it happens, while the population and 
revenues of the City have been steadily augmenting. 
We must make the effort to keep the annual expendi- 
tures within the income, to meet the reasonable expecta- 
tions of our constituents. A strict and inflexible plan of 
accountability, as applicable to each and every disbursing | 
officer, where any imperfection is discoverable in that 
respect, should be forthwith instituted. 

livery individual who gives his time exclusively to the 
City, deserves a proper recompense, proportioned always 
to his position and the qualifications required. Compe- 
tent persons in every instance, should be impartially se- 
lected, and then well supported. There is infinitely 
more lost, than saved, by not offering in connection with 
an office, sufficient emolument to command the best 
talents and preparation for all places in the gift of the 
City. Neither proxies or supernumeraries are required. 
The appropriate functions of every office must be dis- 
charged by the incumbent, himself. | 

There are several subjects of a special nature, inti- 
mately interwoven with the future prospects and deyel- 
opments of Boston, which this opportunity is favorable 
for presenting. 
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I, THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Tt has been fearlessly asserted by gentlemen whose 
Opinions are entitled to marked respect, that the prices 
at which the City have held the public lands, have uni- 
formly ranged above their true marketable value. 

This circumstance, according to their theory, has led 
to the improvement of all the neighboring towns, while 
extensive tracts in the southern section of the City, still 
remain unimproved, and consequently unproductive. 

There is no impropriety in holding out such induce- 
ments to those wishing to become purchasers, as are cal- 
culated to inspire them with confidence,—carefully guard- 
Ing against the grasping aspirations of mere speculators. 
A large population have accommodated themselves just 
upon the borders of the City, who doubtless would have 
preferred to remain in town. While all their business 
relations and transactions are in Boston, they contribute 
but sparingly and indirectly towards the support of those 
facilities by which they accumulate fortunes. 

It is not essential that more than one per cent. of the 
purchase money be paid down. Enterprising men with 
limited means, are prevented from entering into nego- 
tiations for land on account of being unable to build, 
after making a payment of ten per cent., which not un- 
frequently absorbs all the ready money at their control. 
By the erection of structures of a stipulated character, 
and dimensions, the security would be ample, when the 
deed was given. 

By pursuing an entirely new and liberal policy, equally 
secure and more advantageous to the City, I am per- 
suaded that extensive sales would follow, and a gratify- 
ing impulse be given, where there is nothing now but a 
wide waste of neglected territory. 
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Give the purchaser of City lots an opportunity to 
thrive, by asking of him an interest upon his purchase of 
five per cent. only per annum, and the public lands will 
find a ready sale. Under such auspices, the amounts ac- 
cruing from interest and taxable property thus brought 
into being, would soon commence flowing steadily and 
uninterruptedly into the treasury, from sources heretofore 
contemplated, never fully realized. 

All the public lands are exceedingly valuable, if prop- 
erly cared for by the City Government aided by the 
counsel of the Land Commissioners. They have in past 
times been triumphantly referred to as a choice reserved 
fund for ultimately cancelling a debt of millions, by the 
easiest imaginable process. Still, the debt has been un- 
interruptedly enlarging, while the annual sales seem not 
to have been appropriated in a manner to be viewed as a 
relief. Proceed in the same manner a few years longer, 
and a well grounded apprehension may be entertained, 
that a magnificent property is in absolute danger of being 
frittered away, without essentially contributing to the 
specific object for which it has been held in reserve. 

I trust it will be pardonable in me to dwell thus forci- 
bly upon a subject that is of immense importance to the 
welfare of Boston. 

At the South Bay, the outlay has been quite large, to 
prepare the land for occupancy, without actually finish- 
ing any part of the contemplated improvements. If it 
shall be deemed wise that measures be immediately 
adopted for completing the wharves, which I regard as 
the first proper step, I shall recommend that they be 
forthwith leased at auction for periods of from five to ten 
years, subject to taxation, and thus opening another pros- 
pect of revenue. At the expiration of such leases the 
property would return to the City with enhanced value. 
Another effect of these improvements, would be to ex- 
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tend population in that direction, where there are now 
neither shops, dwellings, nor conveniences of any descrip- 
tion. 

Past experience proves that it is not best to drive hard 
bargains with those desiring to become customers. On 
the contrary, a reasonable extension of encouragement 
stimulates to industry, and directly contributes to the 
advantage of the whole community. 

A misunderstanding between the contractor for filling 
the South Basin and the City Authorities, has very un- 
fortunately brought about a suspension of the work. If 
thus left, incomplete, all that has been paid in further- 
ance of the undertaking, is unprofitably expended. City 
litigations rarely terminate very satisfactorily, and when 
a citizen constitutes one of the parties, they should, if 
possible, be avoided. 

Measures haying been already taken with a view to 
the removal of the public institutions at South Boston, 
to some other place, a large and eligible section of land 
is prospectively presented for residences, and it will de- 
volve upon the City Council to take action in reference 
to that matter. 

In June last, the commissioners on Boston Harbor, in 
behalf of the Commonwealth, made a proposal to the 
late City Government, the acceptance of which would 
haye added nearly eleven acres to the west of the Public 
Garden. JI understand the conditions to be altogether 
favorable in the new form in which they may hereafter 
be presented. 

From the proximity of the Back Bay to the most val- 
uable part of the City, it would be gratifying to have the 
whole of it within our jurisdiction. As a measure of pro- 
gress, I respectfully suggest that it might be well to ap- 
ply to the Legislature, the present session, to mature a 
plan for laying it out to conform to the general scheme 
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for beautifying and adorning the public grounds in that. 
vicinity. 

Streets and squares are to be multiplied with the 
growth of the City, while those in use, cannot with any 
show of propriety be diminished in number, while the 
public health is held to be the first element of prosperity. 

I am bold to declare my conviction that a sale of the 
Public Garden would be a calamity. While other cities 
_ at home and abroad are striving to open extensive grounds 
for the express purpose of giving stability to the public 
health, it would redound to our lasting misfortune, in a 
sanitary point of view, to dispose of that most charming 
spot, the delight of a large proportion of the citizens, at 
least, and certainly the admiration of all intelligent stran- 
gers of taste. ‘There is no immediate necessity for doing 
so; and as the value of the property is losing nothing by 
being at rest, we should be satisfied to leave it to our 
successors a century hence, to determine what disposition 
shall be made of the rarest gem, next to the Common, in 
the possession of any municipality in the United States. 


Il. PUBLIC STREETS. 


No feasible opportunity for widening narrow thorough- 
fares should pass unimproved, in the centres of increasing 
traffic, even if accomplished at a heavy expense. We 
are not to legislate exclusively for this generation, but 
also for succeeding multitudes, destined to traverse these 
identical streets, hundreds of years to come, and inhale 
the fresh, invigorating, life-preserving air, in the same 
beautiful squares and openings which were provided by 
those who preceded us. Reference, therefore, is to be 
had to the advancing future, rather than confining our- 
selves to the exigencies of to-day. 

Whenever new streets are laid out, a sufficient sewer- 
age, gas and water pipes could at once be permanently 
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_ placed, with service tubes branching off at right angles 
under the sidewalk, to be paid for pro rata, by builders, 
as they are needed. Thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars could be thus saved yearly, that are now worse than 

wasted, by the bad practice of frequently tearing up the 
_ pavements. 

I beg to present for your consideration in this con- 
nection, the expediency of choosing a board, to whom 
may be referred the whole mattér of laying out new, 
and widening old and inconveniently narrow streets. 

Boston is in the infancy of its commercial and indus- 
trial greatness. Some of the principal avenues already 
need widening, to accommodate the influx of busy hu- 
manity. Tremont Street is one of them. When Har- 
rison Avenue is continued northerly, Washington Street 
opened into Hanover, and Friend into Union,—changes 
which another age may achieve, corresponding improve- 
ments may be anticipated in other directions, no less 
beneficial to the moving masses of beings who will 
throng them. | 


II. FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE CITY. 


Through the numerous railroad communications with 
the interior, it is morally certain that the business activ- 
ity end wealth of the City will increase many fold in the 
life time of many who are listening to this address. The 
agricultural riches of the far off West, at this moment are 
choking up every line of conveyance, it being impossible 
to transport the continually accumulating products as 
fast as they arrive for transit to the ocean. 

Such being the fact now, what may not be anticipated 
in the next five and twenty years, when the harvests 
of those same productive regions shall be more than 
quadrupled ? 

All this is calculated to enhance the activity of Bos- 
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ton, incalculably beyond any thing belonging to its 
present stirring activity. 

When the Troy and Greenfield Railroad is completed, 
by tunnelling the Hoosac Mountain, the noblest and 
grandest enterprize ever proposed for the glory and 
advancement of the State, a shorter, less elevated and 
more direct route will open to the waving fields beyond 
the Hudson, to swell the commerce of this Metropolis in 
a manner not to be estimated in dollars, all of which 
will be brought about without injuring or interfering 
with any other road or corporation. Even then, with 
the facilities of a new line through northern Massachu- 
setts, there will be more business than all of them can 
do; and Boston must rise in mercantile importance, and 
necessarily extend its maritime relations, to keep pace 
with a sure and unfailing influx of capital, individual 
enterprize and intelligence. 


IV. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No relaxation in the plan of public instruction is 
likely to .obtain, while entrusted to a committee of en- 
lightened citizens. Let us continue to improve and 
sustain the Schools in that spirit of generosity which 
reflects the highest praise on the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers. 

Instructors of children lead a life of confinement and 
anxiety, for which they deserve no stinted compensation. 
Those in Grammar Schools have had their reasonable 
claims recognized, and why not grant the same boon to 
teachers of the Primary and Intermediate Schools? They 
are quietly toiling in obscure apartments, giving the 
first lessons to their little pupils in virtue, morality ae 
useful knowledge. 

A feeling is daily gaining ground, that a High School 
for girls is due to the people, which cannot be readily 
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winked out of sight. A cogent objection to having one, 
in the minds of those who have reflected upon the sub- 
ject, is this, viz., that no one School can be so located, 
as to accommodate the whole City. Whether there 
‘shall be a High School for girls, will depend upon you. 
Certain it is that the education of females must corres- 
pond to that of the other sex, or they can be neither 
suitable companions or equals. 

Wherever female education is elevated and thorough, 
men are refined, intelligent and patriotic. Lower the 
standard of female education, and the whole fabric of so- 
ciety will suffer a marked deterioration in manners and 
morality. 

With this sentiment, the whole subject is left for fu- 
ture inquiry and consideration. 


V. PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Hach and every institution belonging to the City, will 
require a searching examination. If they are judiciously 
conducted, the closer the inspection, the more honorable 
for those in charge of them. ‘Their internal administra- 
tion, discipline and outgoes, together with the fitness of 
those in custody of them, will suffer nothing from official 
scrutiny, where no abuses exist. | 

The pauper establishment at Deer Island will come in 
for a share of vigilant oversight. It has been contem- 
plated in the light of a prodigious mistake by some, both 
on account of its unfavorable location, and the enormous 
expenditures attending the erection of the principal edi- 
fice, independent of the cost of a daily maintenance. 
So perfect are the domestic conveniences, and such the 
reputation of that celebrated station, that many strongly 
believe that pauperism, through its agency is actually 
invited to Boston. There is a current impresssion also, 
not to be concealed, that a complicated and unnecessarily 
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expensive supervision exists at Deer Island, which might 
be advantageously simplified. 


VI. WATER AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 


Both the Water Works and the Fire Department claim 
your watchful attention. If the price of water can be 
safely reduced to a lower rate, the inhabitants have a 
claim to the favor. A high tariff of prices, beyond the 
pecuniary ability of the mass of consumers, should be 
avoided if practicable. Neither institutions or manufac- 
turing establishments without the limits of the city, 
ought to be furnished with that essential element, to the 
deprivation of the citizens, for whom it was designed. 

No division of sentiment is to be apprehended respect- 
ing the urgency of placing the Fire Department in a 
condition for every emergency. Lofty warehouses are 
multiplying, and improvements, therefore, in apparatus, 
are called to meet the contingencies of conflagrations in a 
different form. 

Steam fire-engines, if they are found to equal the 
reputation they sustain elsewhere, are needed here. On 
account of the difficulty of concentrating forces at Hast 
Boston, in consequence of the intervention of a ferry, 
that portion of the City should be provided with the best 
and latest invention for subduing fires, 

Boston may safely challenge the world to produce a 
parallel to the Fire Telegraph. It is a triumph of sci- 
ence, made subservient to man, in giving him timely 
warning to defend himself against the destructive agency 
of fire. It is a glory, too, that the application of elec- 
tricity to a perfect system of fire-alarms, originated in 


the mind of a native born citizen, Dr. William F. 
Channing. 
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VII. CITY CHARTER. 


There are considerations worthy of your investigation, 
touching the expediency of applying to the Legislature 
for some alterations in the charter, having reference to 
municipal improvements and economy. Whenever the 
inhabitants of Boston are authorized to elect aldermen 
by wards, they will be more satisfactorily represented. 
Their duties are arduous, while the service is gratuitous. 
As counsellors of the Mayor, and for actual labor per- 
formed, they place the citizens under peculiar obliga- 
tions. 

Another topic, not to be overlooked, requires legisla- 
tive leave, if it shall be favorably entertained. Were the 
Mayor and Aldermen authorized, discretionarily, to im- 
pose labor on the public works, upon convicts of the 
House of Correction, and thus expose them to the gaze 
of their acquaintances, under circumstances so disgrace- 
ful, it would have a direct tendency to prevent the per- 
petration of crimes. Mepeatedly, the subjects of that 
prison have purposely offended against the laws, for the 
sole object of securing a comfortable residence through 
an inclement season, where they were sure of being fed 
and clothed at the public expense. 


VIII. POLICE AND WATCH. 


The proposition for the re-organization of the police 
and watch has been long agitated. Two distinct bodies 
are alternately guarding the lives and property of the 
citizens, while one is quite sufficient. ‘These two forces 
are at the mercy of the appointing power, liable to in- 
stantaneous dismissal, through prejudice or the gratifi- 
cation of a whim, however meritorious,—and a case 
might occur, when the members of those departments 
would not dare to exercise the inalienable privileges of 
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a freeman at the polls, for fear of calling down the ven- _ 
geance of the executive. Besides it is unsafe as a prece- 
dent, in a city like Boston, to place several hundred 
men, thus circumstanced, at the free disposal of the chief 
magistrate, who, under some unforeseen combination of 
circumstances, might insult and overawe those whom 
they were appointed to protect. | 

To obviate this difficulty, were an independent board — 
elected annually by the people, one from each of the 
twelve wards, under the name of Commissioners of Police, 
on whom the selection of police officers should devolve, 
subject to the confirmation of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
many embarrassments surrounding the old system, which 
is very objectionable, would at once pass away. ‘This 
would require leave of the Legislature. The chief, the 
principal executive officer of the board, should be nomi- 
nated and confirmed in the customary manner. 

Objections may be arrayed against disturbing an 
ancient and very awkward system, because a few persons 
might possibly lose employment, who have no other reli- 
able income. Those possessing the strongest claims on 
the score of character, efficiency, and experience, could 
not conveniently be spared. 


IX. QUINCY MARKET. 


Allow me to suggest an alteration of the Quincy Mar- 
ket, with a view to a profitable investment and increased 
revenue, without running any pecuniary hazard. By 
elevating the roof, and adding one, if not two additional 
stories, very many excellent apartments could readily be 
prepared for rent, possessing extraordinary facilities, in 
the centre of activity. The second story, by the simple 
construction of flights of stairs, would almost double the 
capacity of the market, in the increase of stalls for the 
sale of fruits and vegetables, and which would possess 
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eminent advantages. If there is no desire to sell the 
property, a safer disposition could hardly be proposed. 


X. LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


The claims of mercy in behalf of the insane poor at 
South Boston, cannot be delayed much longer, without 
ageravating their melancholy condition. More ample 
accommodations are to be sought in a new edifice, and 
not in their present habitation. 


XI, CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


All enterprises, however originating, clearly calculated 
to advance the prosperity of Boston, may be safely coun- 
tenanced, when they do not conflict with reserved rights. 
We shall be justified in pursuing a generous course 
towards those who are developing new plans that promise 
good results, without being called upon to surrender a 
single interest. 

Boston cannot safely, it must not, be allowed to stand 
still. If it does not progress, it will inevitably begin to 
exhibit an apathy and the gloomy features of decay. Pro- 
gress is the leading doctrine of the day, and I heartily 
subscribe to the principles it inculcates and upholds. 

The Metropolitan Railroad is one of the new things 
presenting itself for consideration and approval. There 
is room enough for a double track in many streets, with- 
out interfering or interrupting ordinary travel. In a 
short time, it would be hailed as an improvement quite 
indispensable to comfort. Avoiding contracted, crowded 
thoroughfares, and permitting the rails to be placed only 
where no inconvenience is to be anticipated, before many 
months, all the theoretical objections brought against that 
easy, cheap mode of conveyance, would die away and be 
forgotten. 
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A modification of the charter of the company is indi-— 
cated before any favors are granted. The City cannot, 
and ought not if it could, to relinquish the right to re- 
move the rails at any moment, if they fail to answer 
general expectation, or become a dangerous nuisance. 

Again,—a precaution is necessary to preclude the 
possibility of giving adjacent towns and cities a claim to 
come over the streets of Boston in cars, on a rail track, 
should the City, at some after period, decide to remove 
the rails for valid and well grounded reasons. 


XII. PATRONAGE OF LABOR. 


Thousands of industrious laborers reside in our midst, 
whose straightened circumstances oblige them to seek 
employment under disadvantages. I frankly acknowl- 
edge myself favorable to enterprises in the City, which 
will make labor in demand. The construction of a new, 
beautiful and broad avenue to South Boston, is a cher- 
ished idea in certain quarters. Should it be realized, 
and circumstances warrant the seasonable commence- 
ment, the project will confer a peculiar blessing upon 
out-door laborers, and keep many a family happy and 
comfortably together, whose necessities in a compact 
city, can hardly be comprehended by the affluent. In 
the employment of mechanics, it is praiseworthy on the 
part of the Heads of Departments, to give out work as 
far as practicable, in the districts where the service may 
be required. Small as the patronage may be, it would — 
nevertheless be gratefully received, and often afford im- 
portant relief. 


XII. ANNEXATION. 
We are frequently hearing of preliminary attempts at 
annexation to Boston, from bordering cities, and uni- 
formly, the press and the people appear to be thoroughly 
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convinced, that by enlarging the territorial dimensions 
of the City, an impulse would be given to its character 
and influence, not otherwise attainable. 

Without sufficient territory, how can the population 
be increased, commensurate with the ambition of its 
ardent friends? Under these circumstances, it would 
not compromise the dignity of the City Government, I 
conceive, to inquire upon what terms our neighbors 
would be willing to unite their destiny with ours, 


XIV. EXECUTION OF LAWS. 


Among other grave circumstances belonging to our 
new relations, we have individually sworn allegiance to 
this Commonwealth. If any of its laws are oppressive, 
or contrary to the exercise of the inherent rights and 
privileges of the sovereign people, let them go at once to 
the Legislature in the majesty of their strength, and 
demand a repeal. We have nothing to say or to do, 
respecting the constitutionality or the unconstitutionality 
of any enactments of the General Court. 

It is our unquestionable duty to have them respected 
and executed. In this, however, we are to proceed with 
extreme caution, even when no clouds of doubt surround 
the subject, and never, under any pressure or contin- 
gencies, unadvisedly. 

When one law is disregarded, another may be set 
aside upon the same principle, with equal impunity. 
Thus the bands of civil society would be sundered, and 
reputation, property, and even life, be at the mercy of 
incendiaries, thieves, robbers, and murderers. 

Through a long succession of years, Boston has been 
distinguished for a love of order and good government ; 
and for the honor of the age in which we live, may that 
fair fame be transmitted, unimpaired, to posterity, that 
all the people may exclaim in the fulness of hope,—God 
save the Metropolis of Massachusetts. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE City CoUNCIL: 


In commencing another municipal year, those of you 
who are familiar with the ordinary details of public 
business, appreciate the responsibilities of the positions 
assigned us by our fellow citizens. 

Well directed intentions are not always satisfactory 
to the public. Activity may be denounced as over- 
doing, while an unwillingness to move unadvisedly is 
quite as frequently censured, in some directions, for 
downright obstinacy to the behests of a misrepresented 
constituency. By firmness, however, and discreet 
promptitude, no common interests are likely to be 
overlooked, essential to the advancement and honor 
of the City of Boston. 

With these preliminary reflections, the occasion is a 
proper one for spreading before you a chart of the 
prominent subjects, that to some extent will present for 
future deliberation. 

The sources of prosperity and the causes operating | 
disadvantageously for the full development of a City of 
extensive commercial relations, whose institutions are 
characteristic of the benevolence, foresight and free 
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spirit of our ancestors, with whom they originated, are 
topics of no every day concern, for those who are 
selected for the express purpose of watching and di- 
recting them to a still higher destiny. 

Within its narrow limits, Boston- contains the ele- 
ments of peculiar thrift. Its privileges and comforts 
have been provided at a heavy expense, yet they are 
indispensable to an orderly, refined population, and 
must, of necessity, hereafter be maintained. If, from 
negligence, the Schools in which the youth are trained 
to habits of industry, and prepared to assume in turn, 
the guardianship of trusts confided to our care, are 
allowed to deteriorate, or any privilege on which society 
places a real value, should be overlooked for want of 
means in this wealthy community, the result would be 
exceedingly disastrous. 

An excellent flow of water from the country, dis- 
tributed to nearly every dwelling, is both a convenience 
and a luxury, not to be enjoyed for nothing. A free, 
rapid intercourse with the interior, through the facili- 
ties of numerous railroads, radiating in all directions, 
together with a regular steam communication with 
Europe, has given a grand impulse to Boston, and 
additional advantages as a place of residence, and to 
retain the trade, increase its riches, on which depends 
a capacity for enlarging the sphere of human happiness 
within our immediate circle; the means of maintain- 
ing the stability of things as they are, and at the same 
time securing the perpetuity of whatever is most desir- 
able, large expenditures of money must follow. 

The solid foundations on which the future prosperity 
of Boston rests, are the intelligence of the citizens, 
their enterprise and good government. Any departure 
from a line of policy recognising these truths, would 
prove a dangerous experiment. 
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There are certain preparations and movements to be 
instituted after the present organization is completed, 
for carrying forward several propositions that took 
their rise with your predecessors. Each and all of 
them are strictly of a public nature, and belong to a 
scheme of progress marked out and assiduously nur- 
tured by those who have borne their share in the 
burden of carrying them forward, suffered the odium or 
participated in the applause bestowed upon indefatiga- 
ble perseverance, according to the workings of the 
public sentiment. 

To meet the exactions upon the Treasury, the first 
care should be to secure a reliable revenue from rents 
and investments of the public property, without being 
oppressive ; and in the next place look for an income 
for diminishing the ponderosity of the City debt, from 
a steady, regular, uninterrupted sale of such portions 
and parcels of vacant lands as may be spared, without 
detriment to the general advantage of the whole. 
With these remarks, I shall now proceed to speak 
exclusively of subjects of a local interest. 


/ 


J 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Notwithstanding the urgency of an appeal, the past 
season, to place the wide waste of public lands in a 
more available condition to invite purchasers, a whole 
year has passed away, leaving very nearly the same 
quantity on hand, which the City possessed twelve 
months ago. The extent of the domain lying utterly 
waste, deserves your first consideration. 

Speculators would be glad to take possession of large 
tracts for the purpose of a profit, without troubling 
themselves to enhance the value by the erection of 
buildings. They ought to be kept ata distance. On 
the other hand, mechanics of limited means, who have 
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not the potent faculty of establishing a large credit on 
small resources, have a direct claim to indulgence 
beyond all others. 

By their accumulative industry, they raise the value 
of the territory around, by their pioneering sagacity in 
furnishing economical tenements, the multiplication of 
which were never yet equal to the demand on the outer 
borders. | 

Too much friction is perceptible in the present cir- 
cuitous method of effecting sales, invariably operating 
disadvantageously for all parties. Gentlemen of sound 
judgment, long since advanced an opinion that, had the 
unimproved lands on the Neck been given away twenty 
years ago, to persons pledged to build, the City would 
have gained incalculably by the scheme. The months - 
roll on with no marked alteration. There they are, 
thousands upon thousands of feet, barren, sunken, 
gloomy reservoirs for the accumulation of offensive 
nuisances, where stately edifices will hereafter rise in 
beauty and grandeur. 

It was strongly recommended to the late City Coun- 
cil to offer those lands on a long credit, at five per 
cent. interest, which would relieve builders from an 
acknowledged hardship, in making annual payments of 
ten per cent. on the cost, with an interest of six per 
cent. while lumber, brick, lime and other materials 
were both scarce and dear. This proposition, to a 
favorable degree, would have met the emergency, and 
an increase of taxable property followed. An order 
passed both branches of the City Council, and was sent 
to the Board of Land Commissioners, authorizing sales 
on those conditions, but from some unexplained reasons, 
not an inch of land was marketed on those terms. It 
was provided that a building should be raised within a 
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specified period—a bond given for a deed, on final 
payment—the pay-day being sufficiently remote. 

Under these circumstances, I feel reluctantly com- 
pelled to say that my views in regard to the importance 
of this measure, are not changed. On the score of 
public economy you would be justified in proposing 
easier terms. Many ambitious mechanics have felt 
obliged to leave the City for the want of a proper 
theatre for exhibiting their productive activity. They 
would be gratified to return, were inducements offered, 
by removing the onerous taboo that places the lands 
beyond the aspirations of a young man, whose wealth 
is deposited in an honest heart and a pair of willing 
hands. 

What is the City but a gigantic corporation, whose 
vitality must be sustained by drawing sustenance di- 
rectly from the residents?. Then do away with all 
cumbersome machinery in transactions with them, and 
not acquire the unenviable reputation of being a mill 
to grind customers to powder. Abolish, therefore, the 
Land Board, as a first step in the right direction, be- 
cause it has failed to meet cherished expectations. No 
blame is to be attached to gentlemen who have kindly 
served in the capacity of Commissioners, but in the sys- 
tem itself, which is too complicated, and too slow in its 
movements. 

Authorize a Joint Standing Committee to hold stated 
monthly auction sales of the whole group of South End 
lots. It would diffuse life into that region of forsaken 
nakedness. Insist upon the erection of structures, of 
of some description, within reasonable periods ;—but 
sell them, for what they will bring, to the best bid- 
der. In the interim, the Superintendent of Public 
Lands, an officer abundantly competent, and familiar 
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with his duties, might be conducting another class of 
sales in the usual manner. 

These remarks on the South End lands, apply with 
equal pertinency to those at South Boston, or indeed, 
wherever found. Put the latter also into market, and 
speedily, too, that the present generation may reap the 
advantages. ‘Those theoretical speculations on the laws 
of probability, in reference to what may possibly come 
to pass, if the public lands are thus thrown in quanti- 
ties before the people, ought not to be entertained. 
Rather than temporize any longer in a matter requir- 
ing prudent decision, give the whole away upon the 
Agrarian principle, with a moral certainty of some in- 
come at last, from assessments on the valuation, in the 
keeping of new proprietors. 

Another tract, of large dimensions, known as the 
South Bay, if possible, has been more neglected than 
all the rest. A controversy between the City and the 
contractor for filling the basin, has been an expensive 
misunderstanding. Happily the vexatious question was 
settled the past week. Early in March, operations are 
to be recommenced for completing the Jong contem- 
plated plan. Spacious streets may be laid out forth- 
with over the whole, without completing the levels, 
and by dividing the rough acres into lots, and selling 
at auction, unembarrassed by restrictions, just as fast 
as they can be put in readiness, a gratifying income 
might be realized, to the relief of taxation, even while 
the work is progressing. 

Neither have my views undergone a change since I 
had the honor to present them on a former occasion, 
in respect to the expediency of keeping the Public 
Garden, open and free from all encumbrances. Pos- 
terity will thank you, and those of your successors, 
who oppose the occasional popular expression in fayor 
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of selling, or covering portions of that splendid area 
with houses. It is just beginning to be ornamental, 
and appreciated on account of the beneficial influence 
such a magnificent square must have on the general 
health. By diminishing the width, a main feature of 
its beauty would be destroyed. After ages will as- 
suredly execrate any such contracted disposition of that 
lovely and inviting spot. Surely there are higher ob- 
jects in life than dollars, to carry onward the good 
name and fame of the City of Boston. May no narrow 
show of economy in financial arrangements deprive us 
of the fresh atmosphere we were born to breathe, nor 
the doctrines of utilitarianism induce us to sell the 
birthright of human beings to the genial influence of 
air and the light of heaven. | 

Real estate throughout the City depreciates or rises 
in value in a ratio corresponding with the augmenta- 
tion of squares, diversified scenery, waving foliage, in- 
viting walks and leaping fountains. They delight the 
eye, refine the taste, and invite strangers in pursuit of 
business and pleasure. Neither sell, no, nor mar the © 
Public Garden. 

Should a successful negotiation be effected with the 
Commonwealth, for the conveyance of about thirty 
acres, west of the line of the Garden, abundant terri- 
tory will thus be provided for building purposes, either 
public or private. As a hope is entertained that cer- 
tain claims of the City to a portion of the spacious field 
for improvement in that direction may be sustained, 
no final settlement has yet been concluded with the 
State Commissioners. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


A public library has become a permanent institution. 
Of its diffusive benefits, there can be no conflicting 
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opinions. ‘The more spacious the proposed edifice, the 
larger will be the collection upon its shelves. A Board 
of Commissioners, composed of gentlemen of literary 
and architectural judgment, have had confided to them 
the responsibility of providing a suitable edifice for the 
precious treasures of knowledge which are rapidly 
accumulating. ee 


QUINCY MARKET. 


By disposing of that much prized estate, not unfre- 
quently agitated, it would go into the possession of 
proprietors competent to managing it far more profita- 
bly than the City, provided no alterations take place 
superior to the present manner of farming out the 
stalls. Were it sold under restrictions not to be used 
as a market, the closing of the doors would in no per- 
ceptible degree reduce the price of provisions. ‘he 
dearness of food is due to other causes than what is 
denominated the market monopoly, over which the civil 
authorities have no control. Consumers are increasing, 
but the producers, by the cultivation of the soil, in 
New England particularly, are diminishing. The large 
farms in the vicinity, that formerly sent an abundance 
of produce to Boston, are rapidly being subdivided into 
cottage lots. 

In January last it was intimated to the City Coun- 
cil, that by adding two stories to Quincy Market, two 
purposes would be gained worthy of consideration, 
First, a profitable investment; and secondly, gaining 
facilities for a vast increase of business, 

Responsible parties are ready to lease the premises, 
and carry out the improvements at their own expense. 
Let the City do it, if done at all, and have the benefit. 
A widening of the market house, by taking a strip out 
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of the northerly side of South Market street, cannot be 
accomplished, to my apprehension. Any expectations, 
therefore, of that kind, must be relinquished. 

In July next, all the leases expire by limitation. 
Anticipatory of that event, preparations with refer- 
ence to elevating the roofs and completing the altera- 
tions seasonably, might be. commenced. No dog-in- 
the-manger policy will be satisfactory to the citizens. 
Hither do this great thing ourselves, or permit others, 
who would thank us for the privilege. 

By occupying the second story for vegetables, in- 
cluding fruits, and perhaps butter and cheese, made 
accessible by several flights of stairs, the whole of the 
first floor could then be given up for meats, thus 
immensely relieving the pressure, and enlarging the 
capacity of the market. The third, story for counting 
rooms, agencies and offices would rent advantageously ; 
while the fourth, exclusively given for the accommoda- 
tion of military companies, could not fail of being 
superior to any other position in the City, for their 
armories. 

With ample length of passage-way for marching 
exercises, undisturbed by inclemencies of the weather, 
the rotunda in the centre offers unsurpassed convenien- 
ces for drilling a whole regiment, completely under 
cover. 


Were two more stories put upon the Register of 
Probate Building, the Water Board, City Solicitor, City 
Engineer, and some other officers, could be admirably 
located, for whom the City is now paying dear office 
rents, at inconvenient distances from the City Hall. 
The sums paid out in a single year in this manner, 
would nearly suffice for the alterations. 


; 
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MARKET ORDINANCE. 


Complaints, various and loud, against certain market 
regulations, perhaps not clearly understood, are com- 
mon. The charge is this, that the stall keepers are 
unprincipled monopolists, and prices are kept up, 
through their immediate instrumentality. 

Those who offer produce, of their own raising, have 
the right of vending it in every street, throughout the 
City, without interruption, and even within prescribed 
market limits, in market hours. The obnoxious ordi- 
nance, as if is denominated, was intended simply to 
keep professed speculators from the ground which they 
are prone to occupy, permanently, as fine stands for 
trade, rent free. | 

Successive committees, after a patient investigation, 
have uniformly reported in favor of sustaining the 
existing regulations. On the contrary, after diligent 
inquiry, I am decidedly in favor of free trade in mar- 
keting, by repealing all and every restriction upon the 
freest distribution of human food, wherever those hay- 
ing it for sale, choose to offer it to the people, subject 
only to that police oversight which shall prevent and 
punish frauds, prohibit unwholesome articles, and pro- 
tect each and all in the lawful pursuit of buying, 
selling, and getting gain. 

Further, I beg to ask your early attention to the 
necessity of building a shed market house at South - 
Boston, another at East Boston, and a third in the 
middle of Washington street, where it has the greatest 
breadth, somewhere not far from Shawmut and Frank- 
lin squares. Give the country farmers a place to be — 
sheltered, and in this particular, copy other cities, and 
the problem will soon be solved, whether the exorbitant 
price of provisions is chargeable to ourselves, to others, 
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or the circumstances of the times. Occupants of the 
Quincy Market are wronged in being accused of keep- 
ing up high prices and ere as the necessaries of 
life. By their skill, cash capital, and personal atten- 
tions, they have made the reputation of this far cele- 
brated market. They are to be met and treated as 
gentlemen, and not driven out because a pound of beef 
is not sold for sixpence. To collect fortunes is the — 
ruling ambition in other callings, and the more of them 
who succeed in doing so, the better market we shall 
have. If their rents are too low, raise them, and they 
will determine whether they can afford to remain. But 
let them not be aspersed because ordinary produce, like 
every thing else, costs more than formerly. 

As the stores under Faneuil Hall, formerly occupied 
as a market, are rented with a proviso, that they are to 
be relinquished by the tenants, on six months’ notice 
from the City, it is worth while to consider the expe- 
diency of restoring them to their original purpose. 
Nothing would be sacrificed in rent certainly ; and it is. 
altogether probable that by increasing market facilities, 
supplies would increase. Because the City has not had 
room enough of that description, private markets are 
numerous and remunerative. 


LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Imperative necessity, based on the never to be denied 
claims of the unfortunate, calls distinctly for ameliora- 
‘tion of the insane poor. They are literally packed at 
South Boston. More room is absolutely required as 
one of the curative means; and more and better apart- 
ments, with a wider out-door range. Committees have 
not succeeded in fixing upon a place in the country, 
which is not objectionable on some accounts. Either 
the purchase of ample grounds have been thought too 
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expensive, too remote, or liable to a heavy taxation, 
which would lead to ultimate dissatisfaction. . 

After mature consideration, having examined several 
proposed localities for a new lunatic hospital, I believe 
that Deer Island is superior to them all. Being acces- 
sible by land or water, healthful, elevated, and unsur- . 
passed for variety and beauty-of marine prospect, no 
further explorations seem advisable. The House of. 
Correction will be removed there soon, where there is 
ample territory. 

New York has a similar establishment on an island, 
and particularly prized from that circumstance—walls 
and stockades, no inconsiderable item, in surrounding 
the quantity of land that is required for exercise, hor- 
ticulture and other conveniences, are unnecessary. The 
_ medical profession, and the friends of humanity gener- 
ally, and certainly those who are doomed to pay the 
bills, would arrive at the same conclusion, were they 
to give the subject an impartial examination. | 

The City Government is entertaining the expectation 
of running a steamboat, hereafter, to Deer Island, and 
abandoning sails altogether. ‘The State wishes to par- 
ticipate in the expense, for the sake of carrying supplies 
to Rainsford Island; and a third partner is offered, 
solicitous of securing a regular conveyance, several 
times a day, where a bold enterprise is contemplated 
within the embrace of our magnificent harbor. 

A short bridge of boats, any section of which might 
be almost instantly floated out by the tide, for the pas- 
sage of the few vessels that enter the narrow strait on 
the north, separating the island from Chelsea, would 
give a clear carriage way of an hour’s ride, from the 
City Hall to the institutions. Owning the land within 
our own jurisdiction, and discovering that no valid 
objections can be raised against it for the purpose here 
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proposed, economy, that last and clinching argument, 
ought to decide the question forever—that Deer Island 
is the place to build a lunatic hospital for the insane 
poor. 


FIRE TELEGRAPH. 


Of the efficiency and perfection of that curious appa- 
ratus, there is no diversity of sentiment. It is lodged, 
however, badly, in the third story of the City Building, 
in a room too small, poorly lighted, and worse ven- 
tilated. Lastly, this marvellous machinery, a scientific 
sentinel that never sleeps, but gives us seasonable 
notice of approaching danger, adjoins a stable, and 
therefore always in jeopardy from fires, to sudden de- 
struction. The wires radiating from that centre are 
too much exposed, from a variety of causes, to derange- 
ment. Were an estate procured somewhere near the 
State House, and a tower raised in the yard, of suffi- 
- cient altitude for commanding an extensive view of the 
town, having properly constructed apartments within, 
the contingencies alluded to would be avoided. The 
wires would be safer, the batteries less cramped, and 
in addition to all this, the Engineers of the Fire De- 
partment might there keep their office and records. 
The remainder of the property—a house for example— 
would not be injured as a dwelling, or made objection- 
able by reason of the tower. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Composed of efficient, orderly, indomitably resolute 
men, their success is eminently satisfactory. Their 
fearlessness and indefatigable labors to save life and 
property, commands the homage of admiration. They 
are restive, however, under the weight of an ordinance 
that deprives them of the humble privilege of meeting 
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together at the engine houses for the transaction of 
affairs strictly appertaining to their arduous profession. 
Firemen are free citizens, legal voters, and contributors 
to the support of our institutions. Why sot grant 
them a boon so reasonable? Military companies meet 
at pleasure at their armories, unmolested. Surely the. 
rights of one are as important as the other, and are en- 
titled to our respect and attention. Both stand be- 
tween us and our enemies. With the consent, always, 
of the Engineers, their very proper request, it strikes 
me, should be granted. 


POLICE. 


Since the new organization, the universal mead of 
praise has uniformly been awarded the department. It 
is composed of men whose moral and physical qualifi- 
cations are undoubted. Discreet, kind, powerful, and 
yet merciful, no alterations are required to make it 
better in its general features. . 


STREETS. 


Crooked, narrow thoroughfares are a misfortune to 
Boston, entailed upon it altogether by accident. One 
hundred thousand dollars hardly suffices for widen- 
ing a few rods, where a square foot of land has 
advanced from one to three, five, and ten dollars. 
A persistency in gradually giving more width, as oppor- 
tunity presents, ought not to be relinquished. Legisla- 
tive authority must be solicited forthwith, for assessing 
abutters, who are benefitted by street improvements, 
such as straightening or widening, instead of longer 
pursuing our unjust and unreasonable custom, of oblig- — 
ing those who are not bounded where the betterment 
occurs, to contribute, by drafts upon the treasury, 
which belongs to the citizens. 
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Obtain the passage of such a law, common to other 
large cities, and Tremont street, from Boylston to 
Dover, may be made from eighty to one hundred feet 
wide; Harrison avenue reach State street; Friend be 
carried into Union, and Washington terminate in Hano- 
ver, where it should have been thirty years ago. With- 
out the assistance of the Legislature in this respect, no 
progress can reasonably be anticipated. Therefore it 
devolves upon the City Council to leave no proper 
efforts untried to secure for Boston this important 
measure. ; 

For the extension, grading and finishing of new 
streets at South Boston, and outlays upon those of 
East Boston, disbursements of magnitude have been 
made. Large returns will follow, through the devel- 
opment of new enterprises and an increased population. 
Give them well paved avenues, pleasant squares, deep 
sewerage, shady trees, gas and water. They will more 
than pay their proportion, by and by, for whatever 
gives the City a character. 

Charles street would have been carried by the Jail and 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, northwardly, in 
the course of the past summer, had the Committee been 
armed with sufficient power to do it. A street over or 
through tide water, must have the sanction of the 
General Court. Increase of travel, and the crowded 
state of all the streets in Boston proper, manifestly 
show what relief might be had from an extension of 
Charles street, which the present administration, I trust, 
may render complete. 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS, 


While many cities were severely smitten by a deso- 
lating epidemic, Boston mercifully escaped. Untiring 
activity in searching out sources of impurity, as the 
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cholera began to be developed, checked its mortality. 
By eandibebets surface water and offensive street accu- 
mulations under ground, the uniform good health of 
the City is unquestionably maintained. ‘To the unceas- 
ing vigilance of officers charged with various duties 
appertaining to the Internal Health Department, per- 
fect cleanliness, in the-midst of a very compact popula- 
tion, is measurably secured. 

In Boston there are sixty-eight miles of common 
sewers. A fraction over twenty-eight miles were con- 
structed since 1848, varying in width from twenty 
inches to six feet. The sum total of cost, in round 
numbers, of the whole, has been four hundred and 
seventy thousand, five hundred dollars. 

Stagnant fluids suffered to remain evaporating in 
gutters, are considered destructive agents, poisoning the 
air, pent up between high walls, and have always been 
regarded as immediate causes of disease. The Superin- 
tendent of drains and sewers, by patient personal 
attention, has become thoroughly acquainted with his 
department. A map of the sewers, pipes, conduits— 
their exact distance from each other, relative position 
and depth, when finished, must be exceedingly valua- 
ble, hereafter, in conducting street repairs, meriaungy 
outbreaks and other damages. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


Burials within the City are not to be continued after 
April, without special permission, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and then but temporarily. Masses of 
decomposing animal remains in tombs and under 
churches, cannot remain there with impunity in the 
heart of a City. An interdiction of intermural burials, 
is the first sanitary law that should be rigidly observed. 
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A suitable cemetery, however, ought to be found in 
the environs. A tract of fifty-five acres, approached by 
two railroads, at Readville, of a gravelly, dry soil, 
having an undulating surface, belonging to the City, 
could be set apart for a burial field with little or no 
preparation. | 

Trees, shrubbery and flowers, finely cultivated, are 
giving a pleasant aspect to all the burying yards. 
Statuary, suitably placed among the sepulchral monu- 
ments, also contributes to relieve them of their sombre 
appearance. Defective masonry in the range of above- 
ground tombs on Washington street, combined with 
the action of ice in winter, allowing mephitic exhala- 
tions to escape, offensive to the residents of the vicinity, 
indicates that they should be taken down and sunk 
below the sidewalk, and an iron fence substituted for 
the gloomy stone wall in front. By this alteration, 
equivalent to giving a third spacious square to that 
pleasant part of the City, would add immensely to the 
cheerful appearance, health and comfort of those who 
dwell in that neighborhood. 


SECURITY AGAINST INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 


An existing regulation that ought invariably to be 
complied with to the letter, insists upon the vaccina- 
tion of every child, as a prerequisite for entering the 
public schools. That no parent may plead inability to 
secure the family against a dreadful scourge, the opera- 
tion is free to all applicants. A central office fails to 
accommodate the poor at distant points. They ask 
that a physician may be appointed in each ward, for 
that gratuitous service, to be compensated by the City. 
The wonder is that it has not been attended to before. 
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SCHOOLS. 


About one-fifth of the whole sum annually raised by 
direct taxation goes for the support of the schools. ‘To 
this no strong objections are raised; still, as the ex- 
pense is certainly on the increase, it is becoming an 
anxious question, how bounds shall be fixed to this 
great disbursement of money. One plan, alone, sug- 
gests itself—and that is plainly this, viz: put up cheaper 
school houses. 

By the impulses of trade, precincts formerly in the 
exclusive occupancy of families, are now the focus of 
mercantile bustle. Costly school houses, by these 
domestic revolutions, are without tenants, and subse- 
quently sold at half price. In contemplation of future 
changes of this kind, build accordingly. It must come 
to-this, and the sooner the better. 

A High School for Girls is to be organized by the 
School Committee ; but its equipment will probably be 
deferred till the public library is transferred from 
Mason street. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE LIQUOR LAW. 


Under a series of perplexing difficulties, the police 
have placed before the Grand Jury, in six months, four 
hundred and fifty-five violations of this law. A more 
vexatious service is rarely undertaken, since obliging 
witnesses to speak the truth is quite beyond the ability 
of public functionaries. An unrelaxing pressure of 
criminal cases, together with the proverbial failure to 
prove, in all instances, the infraction, where it was 
believed not a shade of doubt would be raised, has 
stood in the way of an indictment. 

Very ardent friends of the law have often made con- 
fidential complaints against offenders, but fled on the 
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slightest intimation of being wanted as evidence, quite 
beyond the reach of a subpoena. Yet strange as it is 
true, they are loudest in their denunciations against 
the mayor for not enforcing the penalties of an out- 
raged law. 

Those familiar with the workings of self-interest in 
these prosecutions, to evade the penalties of a convic- 
tion, represent that there is a fearful amount of hypoc- 
risy, misrepresentation, and wilful perjuries committed, 
indicative of a state of demoralization so truly painful, 
as to lead many of the staunchest friends of temperance 
to lament that the attempted suppression of a vice 
destructive to reputation and the body, should some- 
times peril the soul by sins of a darker hue. 

When presentments are sent to the Municipal Court, 
which is always overtasked with a plethoric docket, 
the prosecuting powers have repeatedly had the ex- 
treme mortification of having no heed given to them 
whatever, on account of the pressing nature of cases 
of another description. By long delays, evidence se- 
leeted with discrimination gradually wastes away by 
removals and death. 

Again, through the obstinate perversity of witnesses, 
cases break down when least expected. ‘Thus the City 
fails to accomplish all that has been undertaken, 
through the inability of a tribunal created by the Com- 
monwealth for the County of Suffolk, to take cogni- 
zance of presentments by the Grand Jury. 

A wholesome temperance sentiment pervades this 
community ; leading men give to it their influence and 
example. Health, morals, human happiness, and in- 
tellectual progress are promoted by simply conforming 
to a physiological law, which nature impressed upon 
every animal but man. Left to the exercise of his own 
erring judgment, less powerful than instinct in the 
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races below him, he first yields, and'then falls a victim 
to a vice he abhors. 

An experienced member of the bar asserts that it is 
a serious evil that delays and confusion characterise 
the Municipal Court. A formidable list of cases are 
usually awaiting trial; this is injustice at the fountain 
head. The accused suffer by procrastination, and, 
waiting till hope deferred makes the heart sick, is 
represented to be no unfrequent occurrence. Procuring 
judgment in civil suits, also, demonstrates a necessity 
for remodelling some of the courts. 

Having briefly shown why violators are not pun- 
ished, if the City Council wish to uphold and sustain 
the dignity of that law, a petition must be sent to the 
legislature for the organization of a new court, to meet 
the exigency. 

With three Judges, authorised to hold monthly 
terms, and two courts in session the same day, losses 
of time now deplored would not occur. The anomalous: 
feature of having three presiding Judges from the 
country alternately,- with vastly more demanded ° of 
them than they can ever do in the Municipal ‘Court, is 
a sufficient apology for asking for a tribunal adequate — 
to the labors imposed upon it in the County of Suffolk. 


LITIGATION WITH CITIZENS, 


Juries bring in surprising verdicts against the City. 
Keep out of the law if a citizen is the antagonist. 
When claims are pressed for damages, and no settle- 
ment can be satisfactorily accomplished by a committee, 
place the matter with competent referees, and abide 
their judgment. Boston has lost thousands of dollars 
by contending, that might have been settled for 
hundreds. 
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APPLICANTS FOR OFFICE. 


Numberless persons solicit responsible situations to 
take charge of the City’s property and interests, who 
never took care of their own. Integrity, sobriety and 
industry are recommendations. not to be slighted. Give 
no encouragement to political philanthropists, who 
possess specific remedies for social evils. There is a 
constitutional tendency in some minds to plunge into 
absurdities, and keep the little portion of the world in 
which they move, in a constant uproar. ‘They are 
neither safe for counsel or reliable in office. 


TAXATION. 


On entering upon an exposition of the financial con- 
dition of the City, I would state that the disposable 
property which may be quickly available, should cir- 
cumstances require, is substantially as follows: viz. 
4,000,000 feet of neck lands, worth fifty cents per foot, 
$2,000,000. Flats west of Charles Street, 8,490 feet, 
$4,000. Gravel farm at Readville, 55 acres, $5,000. 
Dorchester Street, South Boston, 85,400 feet, $15,000. 
Wharf lot, Condor Street, East Boston, $3,000. Jail 
Wharf, 30,546 feet, $15,000. Stone Wharf, Commer- 
cial Street, 10,200 feet, at $5 per foot, $51,000. Bridge 
estate, Court Street, $20,000. Land at South Boston, 
1,993,775 feet upland, and 1,969,55 feet flats, $500,000. 
Market House, $600,000. Library Lot, Boylston 
Street, $73,000. Public Garden, $500,000, giving a 
total of $4,811,000. 

Formidable objections are raised at the rate of tax- 
ation. On coming into office, the expression was very 
general that the City Debt might not be enlarged; pay 
as you go was a homely, but common sentiment. True 
to the injunction, the debt was not increased one far- 
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thing in 1854, but on the contrary, actually diminished 
nearly $50,000! And the City has on deposit this 
morning $950,000 in ready cash. 

With regard to the tax of 1854, it should be kept 
in mind that the annual appropriations for the expen- 
ditures were intentionally large, so as to cover all the 
estimated expenditures, without being obliged to resort 
to loans before the close of the financial year; and 
the prospect now is that this end will be accomplished, 
and that the ordinance on finance will be made effect- 
ive, requiring that a sum equal to three per cent. on 
the City Debt, this year amounting to $60,000, shall 
be annually applied to the reduction of the same. 

Appropriations for school purposes were unusually 
large, being $437,200, and requiring, as previously 
stated, one-fifth of the whole annual tax. That for 
new school houses alone, was $142,500, a demand, the 
like of which will not probably occur again for years 
to come. No good citizen demurs at being taxed for 
the education of our children, but they do object to the 
erection of any more school houses at a cost of seventy 
thousand dollars. : 

For County purposes, over which we have but a 
small control, most of the expenses being for the 
courts and drawn by county officers, the sum exceeded, 
by $30,000, the amount of the previous year. For 
widening streets, $150,000 were consumed, being 
$50,000 more than the preceding year’s appropriation. 

Other appropriations were necessarily increased; and 
on deciding not to borrow, but raise by taxation the 
whole amount required, an increased ratio of taxation 
was a necessary consequence. 

It appears to have been the practice, of late years, to 
allow the expenditures to exceed the appropriations, 
and make up deficiencies by loans. It was the de- 
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termination of the Government of 1854 to avoid that 
course, and have the expenditures met by the ordinary 
Income of the City and the taxes. How far this is 
good policy, is a question you will be called upon to 
determine, when the appropriation bill for the present 
year comes up to be acted upon. 

Between $200,000 and $300,000 were raised by 
taxes in 1854, which, in the judgment of many, was a 
proper subject for loans,—being used in expenditures 
for improvements of a permanent character, not strictly 
coming under the denomination of current expenses. 
They were for new school houses; laying out and 
widening streets; constructing new streets, with sewer- 
age; extention of water works, and some others of an 
analogous character. If money had been borrowed to 
meet these charges in 1854, the ratio of taxation would 
not have exceeded much, if any, the rate of 1853. 

If it is thought advisable to adopt the old borrowing 
principle, permanent loans. might be authorized for 
such works as have been named, payable by annual in- 
stalments. But they should not be permitted to inter- 
fere with the present excellent requirement of an an- 
nual appropriation, equal to three per cent. on the City 
Debt, to be applied exclusively to its reduction. ‘The 
citizens would then be relieved from excessive taxation 
in future, when unusual expenditures were considered 
absolutely necessary. 

In 1853, the tax was $1,546,691, and in 1854, 
$1,958,000, a State tax being included in both. ‘The 
excess in 1854, was $411,309, which is accounted for 
thus:—in 1853, a loan was made to mect, in part, the 
annual appropriations. In other words, the money was 
borrowed, that the taxes might be lighter, thereby in- 
creasing the public debt. In 1854 no such loan was 
contracted, which accounts for $100,000. It was re- 
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solved in 1854 to have the appropriations large enough 
to meet all demands, without resorting to loans, by — 
which the magnitude of the debt was beginning to ex- 
cite apprehension. 

An excess in 1854, on the appropriations of the 
previous year, was for schools and school houses, 
$97,000; water works, $17,000; widening’ streets,. 
$50,000; county expenses, $30,000; paving, 10,000; 
internal health, $18,000; police and watch, 19,000; 
fire department, $12,000; salaries, $10,000; interest, 
$30,000; bridges, $8,000; common and squares, 
$6,000; reserved fund, $5,000. 

A State tax of $98,600 was raised in each of the 
past years, and it will probably be required in 1855, 
which adds not far from fifty cents on the $1,000 to 
the usual rates. 

A very large amount of taxable property cannot be 
reached by the assessors, that may safely be estimated 
at millions. A legislative.act compelling a return to 
be made of all trust funds, and for all corporations to 
give an exact and true return of property in their keep- 
ing, would materially diminish the weight that now 
bears down too heavily on some individuals, while 
others bear no just proportion of the public burdens. 

Thus in the plainest manner, I have endeavored to 
present my own survey of what I conceive would 
permanently advance the prosperity of Boston, in 
connection with its present fiscal condition. With 
unbounded credit, rich in commercial, domestic and 
intellectual resources, its advancement cannot be cir- 
cumscribed, nor its influence estimated, so long as the — 
public faith is inviolate, and those who are elected to 
administer the municipal government, heartily co-ope- 
rate with the citizens in sustaining its established 
reputation for benevolence, industry, and well directed 
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enterprise. ‘To that end, my best endeavors will be 
united with yours, and may our joint labors be blessed 
for the good of the City; and when at last the silver 
cord of life is broken, may we have so lived, that con- 
scious of our high privileges and unmerited blessings, 
each one of us may hope for the reward of faithful 
servants, and our last aspirations be Gop and our 
COMMON COUNTRY. 


Sor ALEXANDER H. RICE, 


ae M AYOR OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, ‘ 
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of his Address, delivered this day, that the same may be a 


OLIVER STEVENS, President, 


ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE City CouncIL: 


By the exercise of that prerogative which is the 
cherished heritage of freemen, we have been called, in 
a degree, from our accustomed pursuits, to conduct 
through the following year the affairs of this ancient 
City. 

Appealing to us through her illustrious history, by 
considerations the noblest and most persuasive that 
can be addressed to an honorable and grateful people, 
she seeks to inflame us with that pure devotion to 
her welfare which can be nurtured only by unselfish 
aims. 7 
Exhibiting on every hand her institutions of religion, 
education and charity, the bounteous memorials of 
those who have preceded us in citizenship and council, 
she incites us to generous rivalry with them, in sus- 
taining unimpaired these monuments of her social 
elevation and progress. 

Early in the foremost rank among the commercial 
cities of the country, she was the first freely to dis- 
pense capital and enterprise upon those works of inter- 
nal improvement which seek the annihilation of time 
and distance, and which have extended our direct 
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communication, not only to neighboring States, but to 
the provinces on the North and East, and to the rising 
cities and waving harvests of the mighty West. 

Stimulated still by the rapid growth in her imme- 
diate vicinity, of a vast population, busy, prosperous, 
intelligent and happy, and by the flowing products of 
that wise and fortunate union of capital and labor 
which has wrought with creative power upon the 
industry of New England, she may well expect us to 
regard every facility within the province of her legisla- 
tion, which may promote and strengthen her mercantile 
growth and importance. 

Established in integrity as firm as her own change- 
less hills; with a public credit renowned wherever 
virtue is cherished and honor valued; with the repu- 
tation for individual probity among her people, which 
has been her pride at home, and their passport to every 
social and commercial privilege abroad, she appeals to 
us for the continuance of that prudence, watchfulness 
and fidelity to every interest, which may transmit this 
distinction to generations yet to come. 


By the provisions of the City Charter, we are entrust- 
ed with “the administration of all the fiscal, prudential 
and municipal concerns of the City, with the conduct 
and government thereof.” I shall not be expected to 
compass in these remarks the details of so wide a field 
of duty as is here presented, nor, at the outset, to define 
a policy applicable in every particular to the various 
departments of the City Government. But it may be 
expected, and it is appropriate, that a general view of 
our duties should be presented, accompanied by such 
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suggestions as may now seem worthy of consideration, 
leaving their final adoption or rejection to be deter- 
mined by closer examination and the teachings of expe- 
rience. And it may be proper to state, at the outset, as 
the guiding principle of our administration, that my 
conception of our duty, in accordance with the general 
demand of our fellow citizens, inclines to the exercise 
of discretion and sagacity in perfecting, if possible, the 
institutions and means which we already possess, rather 
than to embarking in new and dazzling municipal 
enterprises, which, however promising, may prove in 
the end to be only costly experiments; not that we 
should shut our eyes against the recognition of new 
facts which the wonderful activity of the times is daily 
unfolding; not that a city which has led off in so 
many useful and noble schemes for the benefit of her 
people, should now fall behind her competitors; nor 
that we should pertinaciously cling to any policy 
simply because it is old, and in the course of its experi- 
ence has done good service. 

The rapid extension of the City over territory here- 
tofore unoccupied, the changes and transformations 
effected or demanded by the increase of business, and 
the necessity for its accommodation in new and _ hith- 
erto unsuitable localities, the steady growth of our 
population, with the whole tide of facilities necessary 
for its convenience and support, all point to a future, 
which must, at whatever cost, be furnished with means 
and appliances commensurate with our icreasing 
wants. , But even this consideration, supported though 
it should be by a full treasury, and by the well-known 
liberality and wealth of our people, does not justify 
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prodigal expenditure, since the general truths applica- 
ble to the thrift and success of individual enterprise, 
are equally pertinent to corporate institutions, whether 
for business or government. In the examination of 
our municipal affairs, therefore, let our first inquiry 
be for any useless wastes in the current expenses, and 
let us stop them, if found. Next, let us inquire whether 
the means employed in each department are adequate 
to the purpose intended; and if not, whether they 
can be made so by modification. Wherever radical 
changes are necessary, let them be made; but on the 
scale of strict economy, regarding everywhere utility 
rather than ornament, but blending both in the degree 
appropriate to our condition. And by economy I by 
no means intend mere pecuniary stint, to serve the 
purpose of to-day, but that wise and judicious disburse- 
ment which, in works of permanent necessity, shall 
through a series of years require least change or addi- 
tional outlay. 

It is no unusual complaint, that too much is ex- 
pended upon specific objects, when first undertaken, 
and that a scale less ample would well enough answer 
present purposes, leaving the burden of future neces- 
sity to be borne by those who shall succeed us. And, 
in some instances, doubtless, this complaint is reason- 
able and true ; but its converse is also frequent, and is 
equally true in its application to another class of 
expenses, namely, that a moderate investment at a 
fortunate period might have prevented certain now 
irremediable evils, and avoided the necessity of vast 
outlays for present safety and convenience. If we 
compare these two classes of complaints, and analyze 
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their foundations, we shall find their significance to 
be this: In the affairs of this, as of every commu- 
nity, there are certain objects and interests which 
are purely incidental or empirical, and others which 
are permanent and certain; and the successful study 
and application of economy depends much upon dis- 
crimination at this point. The first of these classes 
of objects admits of the practice of the most rigorous 
and stringent pecuniary limitations consistent with a 
proper provision for immediate wants; and more than 
this is hable to leave monuments of folly behind it; 
while the latter class admits of the ampler scale which 
looks to the requirements of growth and progress: 
the governing principle in each case being respectively 
the same that guides the prudent man in the 
regulation of his current expenses, and in the selection 
_ of his permanent investments. No folly can be greater 
than to provide for an age what may be superseded in 
a day, or to build for a day what should have com- 
passed the wants of a generation. 


FINANCES. 


There is difficulty in presenting an intelligible and 
yet comprehensive view of the financial condition of 
the City, from the fact that the expenses of consecu- 
tive years are necessarily involved together, that the 
municipal and financial years are not conterminate, 
and that the liabilities of the City do not appear in the 
books of the Auditor or Treasurer until appropriations 
have been made by the City Council; though contracts 


may have been made, public improvements authorized, 
™2 
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or damages incurred, involving actual indebtedness to 
an extent which is to be afterwards ascertained. 
Whatever statement is presented, therefore, must be 
regarded as somewhat approximate, nominal and tem- 
porary; since the nature of the case hardly admits 
of such a view as might be presented of a concern 
suspending business and going into liquidation of its 
affairs. Could we suspend all public improvements, of 
every description, it is clear that the amount of money 
to be raised in any one year, would be the actual 
expenses of conducting the government for that year, 
plus the loans then maturing, and the interest on the 
balance ; and if these items could be definitely ascer- 
tained at the commencement of the financial year, we 
should then have a definite view of the total liabilities 
of the City, and we could determine a rate of taxa- 
tion which should provide for the current expenses, 
to a certainty; and also for an annual per centage 
upon the amount of the City Debt, which should 
make its liquidation positive within a fixed term of 
years. This net debt would become the amount of 
loans actually authorized and funded, less cash on 
hand, bonds, &c., and the value of the public lands, the 
proceeds of whose sales are specially appropriated to 
this object. Since, however, public improvements must 
continue to some extent, and since the annual amount 
of appropriations is based upon estimate and not upon 
fact, and this estimate frequently proves fallacious, — 
rendering special loans necessary to meet deficiencies, 
or to provide for new projects; the actual net City 
Debt becomes an indefinable sum, contingent upon the 
amount of these new loans, and upon the purposes for 
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which they are made; whether for mere outlay, as for 
example, in paving ; or for investment, like improving 
the public lands, by which, possibly, their value might 
be increased, and offset the increase of indebtedness 
by an increase of means. It will be perceived, more- 
over, that this difficulty is, so to speak, organic; that 
is, it lies in a primary necessity, to some extent, beyond 
the option of legislation. For if the City mcreases, 
its wants also increase, and involve cost. This cost 
may be met by means on hand, if sufficient; if insufh- 
cient, more must be raised by taxation or loans; if by 
loans, then the debt isincreased. With these prelimi- 
nary observations, I proceed to the following statement 
of the City Finances, prepared at the Auditor's office, 
and representing our condition this day : 


The City Debt, at the beginning of this financial 


year, May 1, 1855, wast : : ; . $1,747,188 66 
Added since by funded loans, . : ‘ : ; 91,500 00 
$1,838,688, 66 
Paid since, . : , ; : : : ; 4,000 00 
Funded City Debt, Ee 5 ; : . $1,834,688 66 
Add loans authorized, but not Serine. 4 : 502,500 00 
Total City Debt, : ; $2,337,188 66 
The Water Debt was, May 1, 1855, $5, 103, OG eel 
Paid off since, : Ff : : 62,000 00 
a O54 OG ee 
Total consolidated Debt, Jan, 7, 1856, $7,679,149 77 
The means of meeting this debt are: 
Gash, . ; ‘ : : . $520,627 92 
Bonds, &c., . : , ; ; 658,352 23 
j 1,178,980 15 


Net consolidated Debt, Jan. 7, 1856, $6,500,169 62 
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Amount brought forward, $6,500,169 62 
Additional means, the Public Lands: 
The consolidated debt, December 20, 


1854, was . : : ’ $7,628,142 32 
Means on hand, ; : : 1,324,607 67 
Net debt, Dec. 20, 1854, : : . $6,803,534 65 


Other loans will probably be needed before the close 
of the present financial year, for the Library Building, 
House of Correction, incidentals, &e. Large sums must 
also be provided for in the financial year 1856-7, to 
meet the expenses of the extension of Friend Street, of 
opening Chauncy Place, and of other undertakings, au- 
thorized and commenced by our predecessors, but to be 
completed and provided for by the present City Coun- 
cil. What the aggregate amount of these will be, is at 
present unknown. 


STREETS. 


It should be constantly remembered, that Boston is 
subjected to one item of expense which is almost un- 
known in cities of more modern origin, or of more per- 
fection in their original plan. The numerous narrow 
and crooked streets which well enough answered the 
convenience of a provincial town, are found to be 
totally imadequate to the wants of a great city, daily 
becoming more and more crowded with busimess and 
population. The sum appropriated or expended for 
widening and improving streets during the past five 
years, has been three hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars. No provision exists for defraying this heavy 
expense, except direct taxation and loans; and since 
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it seems inevitable that these improvements must con- 
tinue, until a considerable portion of our original 
territory has been rebuilt, and that there is scarcely an 
instance where the estates abutting upon these improve- 
ments are not greatly enhanced in value by them, it 
seems but simple justice that the cost of necessary 
alterations should be in part met by those who are 
pecuniarily benefited thereby; leaving to the public 
treasury only that portion which is commensurate with 
the merease of public convenience. You are fully 
aware, doubtless, that legislative authority will be 
necessary for the accomplishment of this desirable end. 

Until this authority is obtained, great caution should, 
in my judgment, be observed, in undertaking large 
street enterprises, except in those cases where individu- 
als interested will liberally co-operate with the City m 
the accomplishment of improvements which appear 
inevitable within a limited period. Had the City 
Government the powers requisite to project these 
enterprises upon a larger scale and equate the cost, as 
before suggested, there can be little doubt that economy 
would, in many cases, dictate that they be earlier 
undertaken and more rapidly consummated. Indeed, 
our municipal history furnishes examples where pen- 
etrating forecast, coupled with ample means and a bold 
exercise of executive authority has accomplished the 
erandest results in similar improvements, when viewed 
simply in the aspect of pecuniary speculations. Under 
the present limited powers of the city in this matter, 
something must continue to be done; and this much 
should be accomplished strictly in accordance with 
plans for the prospective improvements of adjacent 
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estates, where such will ultimately be required. In 
view of what appears the inevitable necessity, at no 
distant day, of widening and extending some streets, 
not only for the accommodation of business, but also 
for relieving some of our great thoroughfares of travel, 
I commend to your consideration the expediency of 
procuring such authority as shall im such an emerg- 
ency protect the City’s interests. 

Intimately connected with this subject, is the oreat 
expense annually incurred for paving, cleaning, and 
lighting the streets. In no particular has the reputa- 
tion of the City been better sustained, and the health 
and general comfort promoted, than in the cleanlmess 
and good order of our streets. These objects must 
suffer no abatement, from pecuniary considerations. 
Inventive genius in the minds of several of our citizens 
has suggested various improvements over the common 
cobble-stone pavement; and experiments, with the view 
of testing their practical utility, have been made during 
the past and immediately preceding years, at points 
likely to demonstrate their comparative value. So 
large is the cost of the street provisions in the particu- 
lars above referred to, that they should receive, with 
other disbursements, special examination, both as to 
materials and labor employed, and the economy of their 
supply. While upon this subject of streets, and some- 
what immediately connected with the pomt under 
consideration, I venture to suggest that additional 
regulations seem necessary, or that existing ones be 
enforced, with respect to occupying large portions of 
the public streets and sidewalks with brick and lumber, 
while building upon abutting estates. The public 
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convenience ought not to yield to private accommoda- 
tion, beyond reasonable limits; yet it almost mvariably 
happens that, while building, the entire sidewalk and a 
considerable portion of the street are occupied for weeks 
or months, forcing pedestrians, at the peril of their per- 
sonal safety into the street, which is often necessarily 
dirty, and at poits excessively crowded with vehicles. 
Ié seems reasonable that a portion of the sidewalk 
should always be reserved for free passage, or that a 
plank sidewalk of suitable width for single passengers 
should be constructed around the building materials, 
whenever the entire closing of the sidewalk is indispen- 
sable. 


Poe Ue Binh? LAN DS 


Constitute an interest of primary importance to the 
City, both as a source of revenue for the gradual liquid- 
ation of the City debt, and as collateral security for its 
fiscal obligations and the basis of public credit. ‘The 
discretion with which they are managed may therefore 
be regarded as being, in no small degree, indicative of 
the wisdom of any municipal administration. 
Considerable diversity of opinion has prevailed, 
respecting the policy governing these lands, which shall 
best promote the public advantage. On the one hand, 
it has been urged that so limited is the territory of the 
city, and so increasing the demand for dwellings within 
a short distance of business, that but little time can, 
under any circumstances, elapse, before all these lands 
will be wanted, and at prices so high that they will 
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ultimately yield more by being reserved than if sales be 
effected at present prices, with the advantage of some 
saving of interest and outlay. 

And this view is supported by the fact that the value 
of land in adjacent cities and towns is rapidly advan- 
cing, and for this reason less inducements are presented 
year by year to those who seek suburban residences on 
the score of economy; and also by the fact that as our 
lands diminish in quantity, they will advance the more 
rapidly in price. On the other hand, it is argued that 
these lands are not proper objects for speculation ; but, 
on the contrary, that they should be removed as far as 
possible from its influence, and be converted to legiti- 
mate uses as rapidly as opportunities offer; and that, 
with this end in view, the sooner they are covered with 
taxable property, the sooner shall we realize their value. 
There can be little doubt that one incipient cause of 
the rapid increase of population in the vicinity of the 
City, has been the high price of land in Boston, and the 
scarcity of dwellings adapted to the wants and means 
of persons of moderate circumstances. The frequent 
and easy access to cheaper lands by railroad, has not 
only taken from the City great numbers of people 
whose business and social attachments are here, but 
has also diverted the attention of builders to the same 
localities, where hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been expended in building up new communities out of 
population legitimately our own. This population is 
lost to us, in a great measure, with respect to their 
interest in our municipal concerns, and in the support 
of the various philanthropic institutions and enterprises 
which have so distinguished our community; and, in 
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many cases, while reaping all the advantages of liberal 
and expensive public provisions for the security of their 
property and the transaction of their business, they 
often bear but an inadequate proportion of their cost. 

During the past few years, increased attention has 
been paid to beautifying and rendering more available 
the vacant lands upon the Neck, and in those inviting 
localities, Hast and South Boston; and the handsome 
squares and stately edifices which now adorn places 
hitherto waste and comparatively unknown, and the 
rapid growth of whole streets of commodious and 
comfortable dwellings in localities of less value, but 
scarcely less ineligible than the squares, clearly indicate 
the readiness of people of all conditions to select resi- 
dences within our municipal limits, whenever proper 
inducements are presented. 

Enterprise and capital on the part of builders have 
been expended upon these lands to a much greater 
extent than could reasonably have been anticipated ; 
and, as I am happy to learn, with such success as to 
warrant continuance. It has been stated, upon what 
may be regarded as reliable authority, that since the 
first of April last, more than two hundred and thirty 
buildings have been erected in that portion of the City 
south of Pleasant street alone; many of which are for 
private residences, and compare favorably with similar 
structures in any of the great cities of the Union. In 
addition to these, about sixty buildings, mostly of brick, 
have been completed since the first of January of 
last year; and the foundations of about forty more 
have been laid; making in all nearly three hundred 


and fifty buildings there erected or commenced during 
3 
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the year 1855. The advantages for manufacturmg 
establishments, of location in the vicinity of tide water ; 
the saving in cost of transportation of raw materials 
and mill products; together with the constantly approx- 
imating expense of steam and water power for driving 
machinery — all these and other considerations are 
beginning to attract the attention of persons interested 
in these enterprises, to the advantages which Boston 
presents, both as a site for the manufacture of goods, 
and a favorable market for their sale and distribution. 
From the statistics recently collected and compiled in 
the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, it 
appears that the productive industry of the City bids 
fair to rival, at some period, even the returns of its 
commerce. It seems expedient, therefore, that the 
City Council should, to the fullest practicable extent, 
facilitate the sale of these lands for building purposes, 
under such limitations and restrictions as shall imsure 
their speedy occupancy. 

The importance of the subject will, I trust, excuse 
the further extension of its discussion. The City still 
owns public lands at South Boston and South of Dover — 
street, of upland and flats, over seven million square 
feet, of the estimated value of two million five hundred 
thousand dollars, besides landed property to a large 
amount in other places. It is obvious to every judi- 
cious mind, that the management of so vast an estate as 
this, to be improved and finally disposed of, ought not 
to depend on the chances of mexperience, or the fluc- 
tuations of judgment on the part of committees which 
may be annually constituted by the City Council, 
whose members are elected for a single year. Apart — 
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from the views which have already been presented, 
there is a great consideration of future health, beauty, 
convenience and economy to be settled, in respect to 
these lands; and unless we are prepared, with the future 
requirements of the City before us, to assume the 
responsibility of renewing the mistake which was made 
by the early settlers of Boston, and to hazard the neces- 
sity, within another quarter of a century, of repeating 
the same work of demolition, and of straightening and 
widening streets, which is now going on in the older 
sections, it is indispensable that both the policy adopted, 
and the managing power over these lands, shall assume 
and maintain a good degree of permanency. Other 
considerations which support these views are the 
necessity for forecast and judgment respecting the 
classification of these lands for the various purposes 
seeking accommodation; that there shall not be an 
unhealthy and depreciating mixture of dwellings, 
laboratories and manufactories, with all its attendant 
inconveniences. In order to attain ends so desirable, 
I am induced to recommend to your consideration the 
expediency of constituting a more permanent body for 
the management of these lands, upon such a plan as 
shall secure all the advantages of experience on the 
one hand, coupled with a fresh influx of popular enter- 
prise and vigor on the other, and preserving with both 
a prudent continuity of plan and purpose. We are 
met at the outset with the objection, that the experi- 
ment of a Board of Land Commissioners has been once 
tried, and, for reasons satisfactory to our immediate 
predecessors in office abandoned. Without design- 
ing to enter upon the reasons for this course, it 
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is sufficient to say, that the powers given to that 
Board by the ordinance establishing it, were too 
limited to admit of its successful action; and the divi- 
sion of its proper prerogatives with the Public Land 
Committee of the City Council, rendered the whole 
managing authority too cumbersome to be either pro- 
fitable or convenient. It would not be expedient to 
repeat that experiment. It is important that the whole 
control of these lands, apart from the usual concurrent 
action of the City Council, should be vested im one 
body; and the only striking objection to the present 
arrangement of a Joint Standing Committee on this 
subject, is the lability to hurtful change in its mem- 
bers. It seems to me that, by suitable modifications, 
this Committee may still retain all its present advan- 
tages, and attain those which are needed in addition. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Have always constituted the pre-eminent distinction 
of our city, and have been the models of systems of 
free instruction elsewhere established. For no object 
do our citizens more cheerfully contribute, and the 
success of none affords juster satisfaction. 

Under the consolidated organization of the schools, 
as it is termed, the relative cost of conducting the 
Grammar Schools has, as I am informed, been some- 
what reduced; and though the increasing number of 
pupils, the construction of new school-houses, and the 
expenses incident to desirable changes, have hitherto 
rendered the customary large appropriations for school 
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purposes necessary, yet it is to be hoped that this 
department may now be found so well supplied, as to 
justify, for the present, at least, a suspension of heavy 
outlays beyond liberal appropriations for current ex- 
penses. Grammar school-houses, commodious and 
elegant structures, are now in process of erection at 
Kast and South Boston, and upon the neck; and also 
several primary school-houses in localities where they 
were much needed. It is estimated that there are 
within the City about thirty-two thousand children of 
suitable age to attend school, and that twenty-four 
thousand of these are in the public schools, and that of 
the balance all but about five hundred are under pri- 
vate instruction. So universal a regard for the educa- 
tion of the young not only reflects the highest honor 
upon our community, but deserves, and should receive, 
the most liberal encouragement from the City Govern- 
ment. Its parallel cannot, probably, be found in any 
City in our land. For further particulars relating to 
the powers and duties of the School Committee, which 
were materially changed by the City charter recently 
adopted, and for a more complete view of the present 
condition of the schools, I take pleasure in referring 
you to the first annual report of this Committee, and to 
the accompanying report of the able and accomplished 
Superintendent of Public Schools, both of which have 
just been issued. 


THE POBLIO LIBRA BY, 


Which may be appropriately regarded as the culmi- 
nating provision of our free educational system, is com- 
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mended by the universal sentiment of our fellow 
citizens to the special favor of the City Council. The 
distinguished and beneficent gentleman, who has indis- 
solubly associated his name with this institution, will 
receive the lasting gratitude of a community in which 
is daily deepening the appreciation of his thoughtful 
munificence, and which is already enjoying the foretaste 
of those intellectual privileges which, when completely 
organized and furnished, the Public Library will afford. 
The commodious and substantial edifice now rising on 
Boylston street, will furnish ample accommodations for 
a great literary exchange, open to persons of both sexes 
and of almost all ages, who may enjoy its advantages 
without cost, and under as few restrictions as are com- 
patible with the maintenance of its privileges and the 
security of its property. 

This building will probably be completed during the 
present year, and the names of the eminent gentlemen 
who compose the Board of Commissioners for its erec- 
tion, remove all solicitude respecting its faithful and 
timely progress and its adaptation to the use intended. 
The original estimate of the cost of the Library build- 
ing was one hundred and thirty-one thousand dollars, 
and those familiar with the subject are confident that 
this sum will prove sufficient. The ordinance fixing the 
powers of the Commissioners provides that the amount of 
money to be expended by them shall be determined by - 
the City Council, and that the aggregate of all contracts 
made, and money expended, shall at no time exceed — 
the amount previously appropriated by the City Coun- 
cil for the erection of this edifice, 
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But ninety-five thousand dollars have thus far been 
appropriated, and I improve this opportunity to bespeak 
your favorable and prompt consideration of whatever 
additional appropriations may be required for its 
completion. 


foeouL Oo INSTITUTIONS. 


Among the subjects referred to the present by the 
last City Council, is that contained in the report of the 
Committee on Institutions respecting the expediency 
of placing all the Public Institutions of the City under 
one Board of Overseers. The institutions here referred 
to are the Houses of Correction, of Industry and Refor- 
mation, and the Lunatic Hospital, each of which is, at 
present, under the direction of a separate Board, whose 
ageregate number is needlessly large for this service. 
It is obviously beneficial to secure the greatest unity 
and simplicity of purpose and action in the manage- 
ment of institutions of a kindred character, and neces- 
sarily connected as component parts of one whole 
public charity. Under the present organization, while 
the several Boards have fulfilled their respective trusts 
with unquestioned fidelity, there has been but little 
concerted action ; but on the contrary, the very anxiety 
on the part of each to secure every advantage to which 
their peculiar charge is entitled, has in some instances, 
perhaps, led to jealousy of privileges sought by the 
neighboring institutions, and which might often be 
granted without detriment to any. Were all these 
institutions under the government of one Board, 
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elected for different periods of service, with a suit 
able representation of its members in the City Council, 
and the remainder chosen from the citizens at large, 
and vested with appropriate powers, it is believed by 
those best able to judge, that the imstitutions would be 
greatly benefited and the public economy promoted. 

That there is also need of a new classification of 
the inmates of these houses is admitted. ‘There is no 
propriety, but great mmyustice and cruelty, m sending 
those, whose only inheritance is misfortune or poverty, 
to dwell with criminals by inclination and practice ; 
and especially in sending the young into the midst of 
associations calculated to deaden their moral sensibili- 
ties, and to stifle the highest aspirations of immortal 
beings. Yet there are old and young, the chaste and 
the dissolute, the alien and the poor from our own 
community, housed in humiliatmg or pernicious inti- 
macy in some of these establishments. Economy of 
supplies also demands this change, as it is improbable 
that separate committees, purchasing at different places 
and without concert, and often, doubtless, with that — 
haste which is all that men in active business can 
sometimes give to extraneous calls, could purchase as 
judiciously as a single committee, or as one proper 
person might do, if appointed general purveyor for the 
whole, under suitable restrictions and advice. 

I would also suggest mquiry respecting the con- 
ditions for the support of these officers, who are now 
allowed for their services a fixed salary and their fam- 
ily expenses. Objections to the system are obvious. 
Economy is a habit of prudence, rather than an original 
element of character, and depends much upon cultiva- 
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tion and practice. The daily supply of one’s wants, 
_ which involves no necessary regard to cost, is opposed 
to the cultivation of this habit, and its influence is 
unsalutary wherever else it extends. No one of the 
estimable officers at the head of these institutions, 
whose services the City has sought for so many years, 
and who have received so many proofs of its high 
appreciation of their fidelity, would say that the public 
treasury ought not to have the safeguards which they 
would recognize as essential in the management of 
their own affairs, and more especially, as the present 
system is equally open to abuse from the. opposite 
quarter; since the government might impose upon | 
the immunity of the officer for entertainments to the 
ageregate annual amount of his own living, and yet 
the delicacy of their relations might forbid his placing 
the odium of these superfluous expenses where it 
justly belongs. 

I am informed that additional accommodations may 
be required for the boys in the House of Reformation 
who are now necessarily provided for, to some extent, 
in the Boylston School. 

The change in the policy of the Commonwealth 
respecting the support of its insane paupers, has so 
far relieved the Lunatic Hospital, as to render its 
capacity sufficient for present wants; and the question 
of purchasing a site and erecting a new building, 
which has been the subject of much solicitude in 
previous years, is fortunately put at rest; and no 
appropriations, except for its current expenses, will 
probably be necessary for this institution, Hxtensive 


alterations are progressing in the brick building on 
4 
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Deer Island, in anticipation of the removal of the 
House of Correction to that locality, towards which 
the attention of the City Government has been long 
directed, as the ultimate site of most, if not of all, its 
public institutions. 


MARKET. 


Among the subjects which may demand your atten-_ 
tion are our market regulations, and the investigation 
of any causes, within the sphere of municifal authority, 
which may lead to alleged abuses, and of their appro- 
priate remedy. As this subject demands much inquiry 
and research, before an intelligent opinion upon it can 
be formed, it is not my purpose to say much more 
than to recommend that it be undertaken in the spirit 
of entire impartiality. 

That the price of provisions is much higher in Boston 
than in other large cities, is a prevalent idea, and 
whether justly or otherwise, the ,public has the impres- 
sion that this evil arises from existing market regula- 
tions, for which the City is responsible. The simple 
fact stated respecting the price of provisions, does not, 
of itself, justify the conclusion drawn. There are causes 
which, i some degree, account for higher prices here 
than are paid in other cities, which imply no abuses on 
the part of dealers. It is stated that the quality of 
provisions sold here is superior, for the most part, to 
that of those with which the comparison is made, and 
that the cost of preparing provisions for this market, is 
greater than for others. There is manifestly a physical 
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difficulty in the way of rendering this a cheap market 

for fresh provisions. The soil of New England is, for 
- the most part, unsuited to agriculture. The popula- 
tion of our State is dense and given mostly to manv- 
facturing, mechanical and mercantile pursuits, number- 
ing, therefore, few producers and many consumers. 
Local demands require and absorb what is raised in 
each neighborhood, and consequently the great mass of 
supplies which reach Boston, is raised upon expensive 
land, worked at high cost, or has been subjected. to 
longer transportation and corresponding freights. The 
location of the cities with which the comparison is 
most often made, is quite different in this particular ; 
they are to a greater extent the natural outlets of 
farming districts. While, therefore, this circumstance 
ought, in some degree, to prepare us for higher prices, 
it also furnishes a cogent reason why there should be 
no needless causes to aggravate the evil. Owing to 
the removal of families from the vicinity of Faneuil 
Hall Market, it has changed materially from fulfilling 
its original purpose of supplying families with their 
daily wants, and has become a wholesale depot of 
provisions, almost as much for the neighboring cities 
and towns as for Boston; and, as I am informed, 
establishes the price of provisions for the greater part 
of New England; while numerous smaller establish- 
ments have arisen in all parts of the City, which afford 
convenient supplies to our citizens, but which neces- 
sarily involve additional cost. Various plans have 
been suggested for reducing the price of provisions, 
such as selling the market building, enlarging it, Xc.; 
but it is not apparent how the mere title to a particu- 
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lar building, or its capacity, should ‘materially affect 
the price of provisions for the whole community. The 
evil, however, exists; and while it is the duty of the 
City Council to exercise all its powers to correct it, 
whether by privileges or restraints, it seems proper, 
also, that our citizens themselves should seek a remedy 
through business channels, in the same manner as 
changes are effected in other branches of trade, by 
facilitating the communication between the producer 
and the consumer, and by reducing all intervening ex- 
penses. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


-Upon which the security of the property of our citi- 
zens and the public safety so much depend, is in 
its usual efficient and praiseworthy condition. The 
steam fire engine, purchased some two years since, has 
not yet been tested in actual service at fires; but there 
is a general desire that it may be kept in proper con- 
dition for use, should there be occasion, by reason of a 
great conflagration, when the amount of hand appa- 
ratus might be insufficient. The value of this machine 
can only be tested by use; if upon trial it is found a 
valuable auxiliary to the fire department, it should be 
made and kept available for that purpose. If found to 
be a useless machine, the sooner the fact is ascertained 
the better, that the necessity which it was designed to 
meet may be otherwise provided for. 
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WATER. 


_ The present. condition of the Water Works, and of 
other interests in that department, will soon be brought 
before you in the report of the Water Board. All the 
outstanding claims against the City, occasioned by the 
original construction of the works, have been settled. 

The supply of water proves to be abundant for all 
needful purposes, and there has been no return of the 
impurities therein, which for a time caused so much 
inconvenience and such general anxiety. For the long, 
able and arduous services of the Water Board, its mem- 
bers are entitled to the grateful returns of their fellow 
citizens. 


COUNTY EXPENSES. 


No subject to which I can allude appears to require 
more earnest attention than our county expenses. By 
an act of the Legislature of 1831, it was provided that 
the town of Chelsea should release to Boston all its 
title and interest in whatever real or personal estate 
then belonged to Suffolk County, and that Boston 
should have entire control and jurisdiction of the county 
institutions, courts, &c., upon condition that some 
court within the City should have jurisdiction of Chel- 
sea affairs; and that in the assessment of taxes, Chelsea 
should not be taxed any thing for county purposes. 
This act was to continue and be in force for twenty 
years, and thence afterwards, until altered by the 
Legislature. 
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When this connection was formed, its conditions 
were doubtless equitable to the interests of all con- 
cerned. The rights of the town of Chelsea, in the 
county property ceded to the City, were of small im- 
portance ; while the burden assumed by Boston was 
that of the county expenses of a small population, hay- 
ing only indirect communication with the City, and. 
whose requirements in this relation would probably be 
very small. Since that period, however,.the territory 
of the town of Chelsea has been twice divided, and now — 
embraces the thriving towns of Chelsea, North Chelsea 
and Winthrop, with an aggregate population of some 
twelve thousand people,—nearly equivalent to the pop- 
ulation of an entire ward of the City; all looking to 
Boston for county privileges, and yet no one of these 
towns pays a dollar towards defraying the county 
expenses. Moreover, by a more recent act of the Leg- 
islature, the County Commissioners of Middlesex County 
have authority over certain matters within these towns, 
instead of the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Bos- 
ton, who are, by law, constituted County Commissioners 
for Suffolk, so far as the duties of such officers apper- 
tain to affairs within our City limits. Under existing 
conditions, therefore, the officers of another county are 
by law empowered to construct highways and other 
public works in three of our neighboring towns not 
tributary to us, which must be paid for out of the 
treasury of the City of Boston. 

Other matters of inequality in this relation are exclu- 
ded by the scope of this communication, with a single 
exception, which is of so much consequence as to 
demand special notice at this time. The last Legisla- 
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ture of this Commonwealth passed an act establishing 
a new court for Suffolk County, called the Superior 
Court, to have jurisdiction in all cases that the Court of 
Common Pleas then had in this county. This act pro- 
vides for this court, besides the other necessary officers, 
a Chief and three Associate Justices, who shall also be 
ex officio Justices of the Municipal Court of the City of 
Boston ; and it also provides that all the expenses 
incurred in the administration of justice under this act, 
including salaries, shall be paid by the City of Boston. 
It is not my province to discuss the necessity for this 
Court, or the constitutionality of its establishment ; but 
the consequences of its existence upon financial inter- 
ests are proper subjects for comment, and ought to be 
clearly understood. By this act, it will be observed 
that the Court of Common Pleas will no longer hold 
Sessions in this county, and that the entire expense of 
‘its substitute, and of the Municipal and Police Courts, 
about two-thirds of which has heretofore been paid by 
the Commonwealth, will hereafter be required of the 
City of Boston. From official sources I have informa- 
tion that, upon the basis of the court expenses of 1854, 
the additional cost to the City consequent upon the 
establishment of this court, will be in the neighborhood 
of $50,000 per annum. 
| There seems to be wanting some good and sufficient 
reason why the City of Boston, representing the County 
‘of Suffolk, should be made the exception to every other 
county in the State, in being deprived of its proportion- 
ate share of relief in this class of expenses. And even 
if it be compelled to bear all its own court expenses, 
with what justice or propriety can it be called upon to 
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bear the whole expense of a Court which has jurisdic- 
tion over three towns in the County whose inhabitants 
are not taxed at all for its support, and especially, why 
should it be obliged to bear its proportion of the expenses 
of the Court of Common Pleas after it has ceased to 
have any jurisdiction whatsoever within the County of 
Suffolk? It is observable that under the act of 1831, 
upon which this connection in county affairs between 
Boston and the towns referred to depends, the connec- 
tion would have expired by limitation nearly five years 
ago; and that it now exists only under the provision, 
that it should continue until altered by the Legislature. 
From the limited attention which I have been able to 
give to this subject, and from the information that has 
been given me, I am persuaded that the whole basis of 
the county expenses is equitable; and I commend 
such action as shall be ne to effect its thorough 
reconstruction. 

_I have thus endeavored, Gentlemen, to set before 
you some of the leading interests which will constitute 
the sphere of our common duty. Of the imperfect 
manner in which this has been done, no one can be 
more painfully sensible than myself. Other topics and 
further details, if necessary, will form the subject of 
special communications, as occasion may require. I 
would gladly be the medium of deepening the sense of 
responsibility which rests upon every member of the 
City Council, in view of the great trust committed to 
our care, the full contemplation of which, I confess, has 
become somewhat oppressive. A sphere of duties so 
various and so incorporated with interests purely local 
and often personal, is beset with embarrassments on 
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every hand, and few have been able to retire from it 
attended by the full approbation of those whom they 
may have faithfully served. In the spirit of magna- 
ninity, rarely exhibited, our fellow citizens have hon- 
ored us with their confidence, asking no other pledges 
than that we shall serve with fidelity the best interests 
and common welfare of our beloved City of Boston. 
Let us here pledge to each other our mutual support 
and co-operation in the spirit of forbearance and con- 
ciliation; and, summoning our best purposes for an 
impartial and fearless response to every reasonable 
expectation, let us go forward to our duties in full 
reliance upon that recompense which is the ultimate 
reward of public fealty and personal uprightness. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE Crty CovuNcIL: 


We are assembled by the returning year to assume 
our official labors and responsibilities, under circum- 
stances of general prosperity and encouragement. 
That Gracious Being whose directing providence may 
be seen not less in the affairs of men, than in the 
beautiful order and harmony of the physical universe, 
has continued to otr beloved city the possession of 
those high intellectual and social privileges which have 
been her distinctive characteristics in the days that are 
past. During the year just closed, no desolating 
pestilence has visited her borders, sweeping promis- 
cuous multitudes from her streets. No devouring 
conflagrations have laid waste her property or dwell- 
ings. Domestic discord has found no resting place 
in the hearts of her people. A thriving commerce 
continues to bear its treasures to her wharves ;— iron 
roads gather the fruits of the forest, the field, and 
the factory; while industry everywhere meets its full 
reward, and crowning plenty scatters her bounty with 


unsparing hand. The supremacy of law is universally 
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recognized, and its authority respected; the love of 
knowledge is still vigorous and aspiring, and the 
principles of a life-giving Christianity are widely 
diffused and reverently cherished. For us who are 
called to the administration of affairs, there remain 
the same incentives to fidelity and duty which have 
stimulated those whose labors are held in grateful 
recollection, and the light of high example still beckons 
us onward to a like career of usefulness and honor. 

It will not be deemed inappropriate that this 
occasion be improved to express my grateful and 
profound obligations to my fellow citizens for the 
distinguished favor renewedly received at their hands; 
and my thanks for the flattermg approval of the 
policy and results of the past year’s labors, which 
they have manifested by returning with such una- 
nimity to these halls, so many of those who divided 
with me their responsibility and toil. Although the - 
man who cherishes a just sense of his obligations will 
not be deterred from the independent performance 
of his duty, as he understands it, by the fear of 
popular disapproval, yet there is no reward more 
grateful to its recipient, and scarcely a higher evidence 
of liberality of mind in the community which bestows 
it, than the exercise of an unprejudiced judgment in 
support of the motives and actions of men, either in 
public or private life. The favor which I have received 


in this connection, will be cherished as long as life and 
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memory shall last; and I add to this tribute of my 
thanks, the assurance that whatever abilities I possess 
will be faithfully devoted to the promotion of the 
_ best interests of my fellow citizens, without prejudice 
and without partiality. 

The circumstances under which we are assembled 
are somewhat peculiar in another particular. Leaving 
the fierce conflict of political strife to other and more 
appropriate fields, our fellow citizens have undertaken 
the experiment of a municipal administration based 
upon a different system of representation. And when 
we consider that, whatever differences of opinion may 
exist respecting matters of national concern, these 
differences can scarcely enter, to any considerable 
degree, into the local affairs of separate municipal 
corporations, and that the points of difference, .affect- 
ing the welfare of citizens of the same community, 
must necessarily be small, compared with the over- 
whelming points of harmony ; the wisdom and justice 
of uniting all opinions and interests in the manage- 
ment of these affairs, becomes forcibly apparent. 

The universality of this opinion was demonstrated 
at the recent election, when all the existing political 
organizations, though differing somewhat respecting 
the manner of accomplishing the result, were unani- 
mous in their acknowledgment of the correctness 
and value of the principle of general representation. 


Should this system continue to receive general appro- 
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bation, its tendency would undoubtedly be, to draw 
into the public service persons of intelligence, leisure 
and experience, who now shrink from the ordeal of 
partizan elections. And should it be deemed expedient 
hereafter so to change the executive departments of 
the government as to prolong the term of service, 
much of the danger of hasty and incompetent legisla- 
tion would disappear, and other important advantages 
be secured. 

Having given a somewhat extended examination 
of several of the leading objects in our municipal 
affairs, and my views concerning them, in a former 
communication which I had the honor to make to the 
City Council, it is not necessary that I should again 
go over the same particulars, excepting in those cases 
where, further and immediate attention is demanded. 
I will, however, improve the opportunity which this 
first convention of the present City Council affords, 
to place before you such other particulars of public 
interest as may seem to be worthy of your consid- 
eration, which, together with those that have been 
previously discussed, may afford a general portraiture 


of our. affairs at the present moment. 


FINANCES. 


In proceeding to the statement of particular items, 


it is proper to give precedence to our fiscal affairs. 
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The following statement, based upon the report of 
the Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt, 
will exhibit the financial condition of the city on the 
24th of December, 1856, as accurately as it can now 
be presented ; and, also, this condition compared with 


the corresponding period in 1856. 


December 24th, 1855. The funded City Debt was, . . $1,838,688 66 
Unfunded do ; : ’ 459,500 00 
Total City Debt, . : : . $2,298,188 66 
Funded Water Debt, . : ~ 25,356,061 
Total Consolidated Debt, : . $7,655,149 77 
December 24th, 1856. The funded City Debt was, . . $1,880,288 66 
Unfunded do : ; é 751,400 00 
Total City Debt, . : : . $2,631,688 66 
Funded Water Debt, . ‘ i, 4p, 229596 Lad 
Total Consolidated Debt, ; 2 $1, SOL 649N Ce 
The above statement shows an increase in 
the City Debt of, . ; ; : ts doe5,000,.00 


And a decrease in the Water Debt of, ‘ 127,000 00 


Leaving an increase of the Consolidated 


Debt amounting to, f : : : $206,500 00 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE EXHIBITS THE MEANS OF PAYMENT: 


Dec. 24th, 1855. Cash on hand, ; . $520,627 72 
Bonds and Mortgages, . 652,218 54 

Total, —_. $1,172,846 26 
Dee. 24th, 1856. Cash on hand, : . $594,940 35 
Bonds and Mortgages, . 556,537 50 

$1,151,477 85 

Showing a decrease of meansof . ‘ $21,368 41 


B 
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RESULT: 

Increase of Debt, 4 : : : : : : . $206,500 00 
Decrease of Means, _ . : : : ; y ; : 21,368 41 
Net increase of Debt, . : : i . $227,868 41 


Of this increase of debt, all but $56,500 has been 
applied to the liquidation of debts incurred by pre- 
ceding administrations, and not provided for by them ; 
and of this sum, even, $20,500 have been appropriated 
for the settlement of nine law suits, which have been 
the subjects of long and expensive litigation, with the 
prospect of ultimate verdicts against the city. The 
remaining $36,000 have been expended in rebuilding 
the Federal street Bridge, leading to South Boston, 
$6,000 of which will be returned to the treasury by 
the Dorchester Avenue Railroad Campany, under an 
agreement made with that corporation. The actual 
addition to the debt by the government of last year, is, 
therefore, but $30,000, and that for a work of perma- 
nent necessity, which does not come by previous custom 
into the class of current expenses covered by the annual 
appropriations. Indeed, but for the necessity of pro- 
viding large sums for obligations previously incurred 
and not now enumerated, this statement would exhibit 
a considerable reduction of the debt. 

It may form a matter for your consideration, how 
far this indebtedness shall be allowed to increase ; and if 


it shall be checked, by what means such a result shall 
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be accomplished. At present there are but two ways 
provided for reducing the debt; one is by raising by 
taxation $60,000 per annum, and appropriating it to 
this purpose, and the other by appropriating in like 
manner the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 
Experience has proved that notwithstanding the appro- 
priation of $60,000 annually to the reduction of the 
debt, not only this sum, but all the proceeds of the 
land sales, are insufficient to keep the debt from 
increasing. ‘The cause of this increase is the necessity 
of annually undertaking enterprises which are not 
anticipated at the time when the annual appropriation 
bill is passed, and for which, consequently, special loans 
must be authorized; and also of providing for those per- 
manent works which appear to be proper subjects for 
loans rather than for immediate taxation. To suspend 
these works would be a calamity greater than an 
increasing debt; and the proper policy undoubtedly is, 
to avoid alike too much parsimony and too much 
extravagance by making suitable provision for the 
public convenience and comfort at the necessary cost. 
The $60,000 per annum are raised by virtue of the 
ninth section of the Ordinance on Finance, which re- 
quires that a sum equal to three per cent. on the capital 
of the city debt shall be thus annually appropriated. 
This ordinance has always been interpreted as applying 
to the city debt proper, and not to the water debt, upon 


which latter nothing is raised for this purpose. I com- 
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mend to your consideration the expediency of so chang- 
ing the ordinance as that the requirement of three per 
cent. annually, or some less rate, to be paid by taxation, 
shall apply to the consolidated debt, instead of to the 
city debt only. Another means of remedying the evil 
of an increasing debt, would be to make special pro- 
vision for the payment of all extraordinary works by 
instalments to be raised at intervals by taxation within’ 
specified periods from the time they are undertaken. 
Care should also be taken that the appropriations 
annually made are amply sufficient for all the purposes 
which can be anticipated, and that, so far as is practi- 
cable, the expenditures in each department shall be 


kept within its specific appropriation. 


STREETS. 


The great necessity of additional street enlargements 
continues to impress the minds of our fellow-citizens, and 
to form one of the most important items of municipal 
labor. During the past winter, application was made to 
the legislature by the city, for the enactment of a law 
authorizing the assessment of estates for a portion of 
the benefit which they may derive from street improve- 
ments; which application was unsuccessful. I have 
nothing to add to the argument which has already been 
presented upon this subject, but I have failed to hear 


any satisfactory reason assigned why individual property 
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holders should be allowed on the one hand, to delay or 
frustrate important public improvements, or, on the other, 
to share largely and immediately in the advantages of 
such improvements without contributing proportion- 
ally to their cost. The amount of appropriations and 
expenditures during the past year, for widening and 
extending streets, and building and repairing bridges, 


has been $407,922 ; and yet improvements of this class 


_ are demanded by the public convenience, and if tempo- 


rarily suspended, must be more vigorously prosecuted — 
thereafter. In many of the older streets prospective 
widenings have already been projected, and will be 
eradually accomplished, through a series of years, by 
the process of rebuilding. ‘There are other places 
where widenings should be undertaken as early as 
practicable, and on a scale of some magnitude, if the 
additional expense arising from increased valuation by 
delay would be avoided. But until such an act can be 
obtained as shall afford some relief to the city without 
being burthensome to the estate holders, I recommend 
that few of these works be undertaken, unless the 
abutters evince a readiness to codperate in their accom- 


plishment. Among this latter class, and one worthy of 


.special consideration and endeavor, is the opening of a 


new avenue from the central to the southerly section 
of the city. The great increase of business in the 
vicinity of Milk, Federal, Congress and Pearl streets, 


with the prospect of a similar increase in Franklin, 
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Summer, and other streets at an early period; the 
enlarged communication with South Boston,—one of the 
most flourishing sections of our territory,— together with 
the prospective opening and extension of Albany street, 
and the constantly increasing business of the great lines 
of railroads which terminate on the South Cove, ren- 
der necessary some rehef to the thoroughfares between’ 
these two sections. Various proposals have at times 
been suggested to this end, prominent among which 
has been the opening of Chauncy street, which has 
been accomplished; and connected therewith the wid- 
ening of Hawley street from Summer to Milk street. 
This scheme is now rendered impracticable by the 
erection of an expensive structure on the corner of 
Hawley and Summer streets. The widening of Arch 
street has also its advocates. But mn seeking a new ave- 
nue in this direction, it 1s desirable to open it not only 
where it may be done at the least expense, but also 
where it shall be most convenient and most direct from 
point to pomt. Among all the routes yet suggested, 
no one seems to possess more claims than the follow- 
ing:—- Commencing at the square in Summer street, 
from which radiate Summer, High, South, Lincoln 
and Bedford streets, pass through Winthrop place to . 
Franklin street, cross Franklin street, and widen 
Odeon avenue to Milk street, and Devonshire street 
to Water street, thus forming a direct line from State 


street to the Worcester railroad, and thence by the 
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collateral streets east of the railroads, to South Boston ; 
and by way of Winthrop and Otis places, and Kingston 
and Albany streets, to the Neck lands and Roxbury. 
This improvement, besides affording additional street 
accommodations, would bring into use for business pur- 
poses a large amount of property now otherwise and 
less profitably employed. I have reason to believe that 
‘should this measure find favor with the City Council, 
they will be met in the spirit of great liberality by the 
merchants and property holders along the line of the 
proposed improvement, and that the whole may be 
speedily accomplished at a cost which will warrant the 
undertaking. Another improvement which appears to 
me of great importance is the widening of Tremont 
street from Boylston to a point beyond Pleasant street. 
The great increase in population within the city proper 
must naturally be expected in the extreme southerly 
part of the city, where the lands are not already fully 
occupied. Such has been the increase for several years 
past; and added to this must be the immense increase 
of travel to Roxbury, and Brookline, creating the 
necessity of additional means of communication with 
the heart of the city from that direction. 

The City Council, several years ago, with enlight- 
ened forecast and liberality, established the width of 
Tremont street, from Dover street to the Roxbury line, 
at one hundred feet, rendering it one of our finest ave- 


nues. Washington street, between these two points, is 
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also of great width; and between Washington street 
and Tremont is Shawmut avenue, which commences 
at the Roxbury line, with a prospect of early being 
continued in that city, and terminates in Dover street, 
where it discharges its travel to continue through 
Washington or Tremont street, both of which grow 
narrow as they approach the centre of the city. Wash- 
ington street can only be widened very gradually, and 
probably its width will never be materially increased. 
From the railroad bridge to the Common, Tremont 
street is very narrow. On the westerly side of this 
street the buildings, for the most part, are of small 
value, and | commend to your consideration the expe- 
diency of establishing a degree of prospective widening, 
which shall render this portion, as fast as it shall be 
rebuilt, more nearly commensurate with that beyond. 
Other improvements of this class, in other sections of 
the city, will be demanded, as opportunity for accom- 
plishing them shall offer, prominent among which is the 
extension of Charles street to Leveret street, the initia- 


tive to which has already been made. 


BACK BAY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Among the prospective improvements deserving of 
~ particular notice by the City Council, is the addition to 
our building territory upon the Back Bay, so called. 
For many years the extensive flats west of Charles 


a 
: 
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street, and more recently west of the public garden, 
have been the subject of vexed and irreconcilable con- 
troversy. Sundry parties claimed therein rights, titles, 
privileges and easements of various descriptions, the 
fruit of occasional and disconnected legislation, which 
rendered the adoption of any systematic and rapid im- 
provement of the territory impossible. As this region 
_has long been the subject of conjectural and speculative 
improvement, it may be interesting to know some- 
thing of the history of the city’s rights therein, the 
nature of the settlement which has just been accom- 
plished, and the advantages which are likely to result 
from it. Not to go back beyond the point of time nec- 
essarily involved in this settlement, nor to presume 
to state every particular, it may be said, in general, that 
previous to the year 1827, the city held the fee of 
about one hundred acres of flats in the Back Bay; that 
in that year, for considerations deemed to be sufficient 
and satisfactory, the city ceded to the Boston Water 
Power Company all its right, title and interest in these 
lands, and received in turn, as was supposed, an ease- 
ment of drainage for the adjacent lands which form, in 
a measure the natural water-shed to the basin. 

Among the advantages which the city was to derive 
from this arrangement, and probably the most impor- 
tant of all, was the agreement on the part of the 
Boston Water Power Company, that the water in the 


basin nearest the shore should be kept at a certain 
C 
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specified depression below high water mark;— an ar- 
rangement very convenient for them to fulfil, inasmuch 
as the action of their mills by tide water rendered it 
necessary that the water should always be less in the dis- 
charging than in the receiving basin, in order to secure 
the requisite head and fall. This depression of water 
in the basin nearest the shore drained sundry acres of 
land belonging to the city; and thereby placed them, 
during the continuance of this agreement, beyond the 
action of tide waters. This depression of the water also 
afforded convenient drainage for the territory adja- 
cent to that which was exposed by it. To depress 
and remove the water appeared to be equivalent 
to raising the land; and the valuable consideration 
received by the city was the saving of the cost of 
raising all this adjacent territory by artificial means. 
Although this arrangement was made under circum- 
stances of probability which justified its consummation, 
yet a change of these circumstances subsequently 
involved the city in great embarrassment and difficulty 
concerning the territory in question. The embarrass- 
ment was this: The water in the shore basin being, as 
was supposed, permanently depressed, the grade of the 
streets and the elevation of the buildings thereon was 
fixed with reference to drainage into that basin,—a 
grade actually several feet below high water mark ; and 
when buildings were multiplied largely in this vicinity, 
and at the same time the use of the basin by the Water 
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Power Company, became irregular and less extensive 
than formerly, the drainage upon these flats, and their 
frequent and protracted exposure, with an accumu- 
lation of animal and vegetable matter, rendered the 
Back Bay a nuisance, in the ordinary sense of that 
term, to the neighborhood and to the city. The 
dilemma in which the city was placed, therefore, and 
from which it is not yet fully delivered, is that it 
claimed and depended upon the right to drain into a 
territory which was rendered a public nuisance by.the 
exercise of this right. In seeking relief from this 
dilemma, in 1850, a large sewer was laid through the 
portion of Tremont street between Dedham and Dover 
streets, and through Dover street, discharging at the 
bridge into the eastern channel. This sewer afforded 
relief, and was a tolerable substitute for the Back Bay 
drainage; but more recently a new difficulty has arisen. 
The sewer under consideration discharged its contents 
into tide water; whereas the territory to be drained 
was below high water mark, and could therefore dis- 
charge only at low water. The rapid covering of the 
territory depending upon this sewer with houses, has 
so far overburdened it, that when a heavy fall of 
‘rain occurs in conjunction with high tide, there is 
liability to an overflow of water into these houses, 
owing to the incapacity of the sewer, while its sluice 
gates are closed by the tide. The last legislature 
of this Commonwealth converted the Boston Water 
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Power Company substantially into a land company ; 
and in connection the Commonwealth and this Company 
have devised a scheme of extensive improvements, by 
filling up the Back Bay, and adapting the territory to 
building purposes. 

It may here be remarked that both the Common- 
wealth and the Water Power Company denied that 
the city of Boston had any right whatsoever in this 
territory, not excepting even the right to drain imto 
it; and the improvements which they contemplated 
were projected on a plan which disregarded such a 
right. By the agreement finally concluded, however, 
the Commonwealth and the Water Power Company 
have agreed to furnish the city with an artificial channel 
for drainage, in place of the natural one which their 
improvements destroy. This consists of a sewer com- 
mencing at, or near, Camden street, in the vicinity of 
the Messrs. Chickering’s building on Tremont street, 
and running nearly parallel to the Providence railroad, 
to a point nearly opposite Dedham street; thence 
across the Back Bay, and discharging through the Mill 
Dam into Charles river. 

In the opinion of competent judges, this sewer will 
be of ample dimensions for the purpose; it being 
three feet in diameter in Camden street, and nine feet 
at its outlet. The City, under the indenture, will build 
a street and sewer in continuation of Dedham street, 


and connecting with the main sewer at the junction of 
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the two arms to be built by the State and the Water 
Power Company. | 
The City has also the right to enter this main and 
collateral sewers, ad libitum, at its own expense. This 
‘arrangement will afford ample relief to the sewerage of 
the territory included under the indenture of 1827, be- 
fore alluded to, as soon as it can be carried into effect. 
The settlement of this matter must be regarded by all 
who are familiar with the subject, and by all who 
may hereafter investigate it, as one of the most impor- 
tant transactions in which the city has been concerned 
formany years. It has put an end toa long and harass- 
ing controversy between sundry parties, has rendered 
certain to the city an important and almost indispensa- 
ble privilege which has been involved in doubt, and this 
almost without cost to its treasury; and it looks to the 
conversion of an unsightly and pestiferous marsh into 
solid territory, to be covered with taxable property of 
the highest class, whose aggregate valuation will be 
estimated by millions of dollars. I cannot leave this 
subject without bestowing the highest commendation 
upon the liberality of the projectors of these splendid 
improvements. They are in keeping with the most 
enlightened taste, the broadest conceptions of conven- 
ience, comfort and ornament, and cannot fail to reflect 
lasting honor upon those by whom they are planned 
and executed. When the whole shall have been incorpo- 


rated within our own municipal limits, and these plans 
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consummated in spacious avenues and squares, rendered 
more attractive by the magnificent central street of 240 
feet in width, and adorned with elegant and costly dwell- 
ings, cultivated gardens, spacious walks and carriage 
ways, and malls, together with all the ornaments 
which private wealth and luxurious taste shall bestow, 
this section of our city will present attractions scarcely 
surpassed by the most celebrated thoroughfares of the 
cities of the old world. 

It may be proper to state, in connection with the mat- 
ter of the sewerage involved in the Back Bay agree- 
ment, and which, when carried into effect, will relieve 
the houses built upon low lands at the south part of 
the city, that in the meantime some temporary means 
of relief should be provided for them, either by pump- 
ing at the end of the Dover street and other outlets, at 
certain times, or by such other means as may be 
preferred. ‘This relief is due to the neighborhood in © 
question, and I trust it will receive the earliest atten- 
tion practicable. Some general law relative to the 
power of constructing sewers appears necessary. It 
has been doubted, occasionally, whether the city pos- 
sesses the right to lay drains in, or through, lands which 
it does not own or use for the purpose of public streets 
or ways. Cases not unfrequently occur in which drains 
are essential not only to the convenience, but to the 
health of its citizens; and in a matter of so great public 


importance, it is reasonable that the city should have 
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undoubted authority to take such easements in land of 
individuals as may be necessary in this respect, by 


paying therefor an adequate compensation. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The public lands have received careful and judicious 
management, during the past year, and the demand for 
lots continues unabated. There remain of these lands 
unsold, in the city proper, above or south of Dover 
street, 1,434,604 square feet, the estimated value of which 
is $875,000. This is exclusive of the South Bay terri- 
tory, which contains 2,267,000 square feet, the esti- 
mated value of which is $906,800. The city also 
owns at South Boston, including flats and exclusive of 
streets, about 4,000,000 square feet of land, of the 
estimated value of $1,000,000. 

The proceeds of sales, during the past year, have 
amounted to about £106,600. However desirable it 
may be to accomplish a reduction of liabilities by the 
sale of these lands, another advantage of almost equal 
importance is the increase of taxable property upon 
them, and the accommodation which they afford for 
population within the city. Since April last,—a term of 
only nine months,— the foundations have been laid of 
175 houses, which are now nearly or quite completed, in 
that portion of the city between Dover street and the 


Roxbury line. These houses will average in value 
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$7,000 each, amounting in the aggregate to $1,225,000 ; 
and if to these be added the number of houses which 
have been built or completed during the year, in this 
section only, the aggregate would not be less than 300 
houses, not including wooden structures. With the 
view of continuing similar improvements, | renewedly 
commend the policy of disposing of these lands at 
moderate prices, with conditions for immediate 1m- 
provement, and of making no sales of land to lie 
unimproved for speculative investments. It 1s also ex- 
pedient that liberal appropriations of land should be 
made upon the unoceupied territory for public pur- 
poses, that the streets be made of ample dimensions, 
and that they be diversified by parks and squares. 
Such a policy, I feel assured, will be found by experi- 
ence to be justified not less on the score of economy 
than by considerations of health, recreation and orna- 
ment. And when it is taken into account that, how- 
ever appropriated at the ‘outset, the character of these 
lands is probably thereby determined for a century to 
come, the latter considerations rise to paramount im- 
portance. 

By the provisions of an ordinance recently adopted, 
the management of this great land interest will here- 
after be guarded by a somewhat permanent Board, 
whose constitution secures the aid of experience in the 
management of its details, and yet leaves the deter- 
mination of all results to the government of each 


current year. 
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Sere a Pbsrs Ary 


The tract of land known as South Bay territory and 
which lies east of Harrison avenue, and between 
Malden and Chester streets extended, has for many 
years occasioned great expense, and much embarrass- 
ment. In April, 1848, a contract was made by the 
city for filling up these flats, which work, with some in- 
terruptions, much controversy, change of plans, &c., 
has been prosecuted until the present time. Much 
money has been here expended to little benefit; the 
reasons for which are too numerous and too compli- 
cated to admit of brief statement. I am happy to be 
able to say, however, that the work is now progressing 
upon a plan which promises sufficient stability when 
completed, and there is reason to hope that it will be 
finished during the coming season. When completed, 
one ‘demand for considerable expenditure will cease, 
and these lands will be a source of income. They are 
of great extent, and will afford excellent wharf accom- 
modations for vessels of small draft, and also accommo- 
dations for buildings for mechanical and manufacturing 


purposes, for which they are well adapted. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


I approach the subject of our public charitable and 
reformatory institutions with some embarrassment. 
While we enjoy a reputation in this department, tran- 


D 
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scending that of any other city on this continent, if not 
in the world; and while there is much which is worthy 
of high commendation; it cannot be disguised, that 
this very reputation may induce a spirit of complacent 
and contented apathy, which is at war with a healthy 
progress in this direction. The most remarkable phase 
which our institutions at present afford, is the para- 
mount provision which has been made for crime, rather 
than for misery and misfortune, — the result, it may be 
feared, of a sickly and sentimental sympathy with the 
lot of those who are overtaken in their warfare upon 
the best interests of society, and who are therefore 
made the subjects of that discipline which the experi- 
ence of all mankind declares to be necessary, and ac- 
cording to which all systems of rewards and punish- 
ments must be interpreted. While we have a structure 
of surpassing elegance and comfort, erected and fur- 
nished at immense cost, as a house of detention for 
criminals; and a large investment in almost equally 
elegant and comfortable Houses of Correction, of which 
too, we have duplicates, one at South Boston, and one 
at Deer Island ; the honest poor, the virtuous sons and 
daughters of misfortune, helpless infancy and equally 
helpless old age not excepted, may be found huddled 
together in temporary wooden buildings, insecurely con- 
structed for protection, either against the inclemencies 
of winter, the oppressive heats of summer, or the con- 


stant peril of conflagration ; and even these accommoda- 
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tions are divided with those who are sentenced to the 
institution for criminal offences. Such a condition of 
things in our pauper department is not in keeping with 
the intelligence and moral sense of this community, nor 
with that bounteous liberality which in this and other 
particulars, has always characterized the people of 
Boston. 

It is due to truth and to the public reputation to say, 
that this state of things is the result, not of design, but 
of accident ; that it has arisen mainly from a change 
in the amount and character of immigration, and from 
a change in the policy of the Commonwealth respect- 
ing the support of its own paupers; neither of which 
changes could have been anticipated, and for neither of 
which were our pauper arrangements adapted. There 
is now no reason for continuing these unsuitable and 
inadequate accommodations for the poor. Doubtless 
other provisions would long since have been made, but 
for the differing policy and views of succeeding munici- 
pal administrations, and the real difficulty of so com- 
prehending the actual necessities of each department 
of our institutions, and so arranging and disposing of 
the property at present appropriated to their use, as 
shall be justified by future wants and experience. 
Under the head of Public Institutions we embrace the 
House of Correction, the House of Industry, the House 
of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders, and the Lunatic 


Hospital. Appropriated to the use of these institutions 
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are the whole of Deer Island, and 987,745 square feet 
of land at South Boston — being at least twice as much 
land as is necessary for this purpose. At South Boston 
are an old stone building, formerly used for an Alms- 
house, the Insane Hospital, the House of Correction, 
and the House of Reformation. Of these, the old 
Almshouse is vacant and unsuitable for its former pur- 
pose. ‘The Insane Hospital is well located, of sufficient 
"capacity for present purposes, and though not a model 
building, has, on the whole, but few deficiencies, and 
those not of the most important character. The House 
of Correction buildings are of sufficient capacity and 
are well arranged and convenient. The House of 
Reformation is not well located for such a purpose, and 
its capacity is msufficient. At Deer Island are the resi- 
dence of the Supermtendent, who is also Port Physician, 
the temporary buildings for the Almshouse, and a mas- 
sive and extensive brick structure built for an Alms 
house, capable of accommodating not only our local 
poor, but a large number of State paupers, now with- 
drawn. This building has been in part altered within 
two years into a House of Correction, and is at present 
under the control of the Board of Overseers of that 
Institution. The original cost of this building and the 
subsequent alterations upon and within it amount to 
not far from $350,000. This large property has long 
stood idle, and is now appropriated to no use whatever. 
Much of the property within it is of a character to be 
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rapidly impaired, such as the numerous and valuable 
locks upon the cells, the apparatus for heating, &c., 
besides the general and gradual decay of the whole 
edifice, for want of those small repairs and that con- 
stant attention which ordinary use would secure to it. 
The cost of this building at Deer Island, is probably 
nearly equal to the value of the buildings at South 
Boston. No argument is necessary to demonstrate the 
absurdity of keeping property of the value of several 
hundred thousand dollars, appropriated to those institu- 
tions in each locality, one-half of which will remain 
year after year unoccupied, and with no prospect what- 
ever that both will ever be required for one and the 
same purpose. In my former communication to the 
City Council, I recommended the consolidation of the 
government of these several institutions, which are now 
under different supervision, into one Board, in a man- 
ner and for considerations then set forth. One of the 
ereatest services to be sought under such a Board as is 
there recommended, is a judicious and impartial dis- 
position of the surplus property in this department, and 


the adoption of some policy according to which future 


wants therein shall be supplied and improvements made. 


The House of Correction being a County Institution, 
an act of the Legislature will be necessary to effect this 
consolidation; and I recommend that the requisite ap- 
plication be made at the ensuing session. Should it be 


deemed inexpedient or impracticable to effect this new 
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organization, I may take occasion at an early period to 
submit further considerations to the City Council 
respecting the disposal of these institutions. And I 
now recommend to your investigation, the expediency 
of removing the paupers at Deer Island, and also the 
inmates of the House of Reformation, into the unoccu- 
pied wings of the brick building, either permanently or 
until other accommodations can be provided. ‘To the 
fidelity of those who are intrusted with the supervision 
and internal management of these institutions, | am 
happy to improve this opportunity to bear full and un- 
qualified testimony. Neither the several Boards of 
Overseers, nor the heads of the respective houses have 
been wanting in the diligence and good judgment which 
are so essential to the accomplishment of the most bene- 
ficial results. Long and valuable as have been the 
labors of some of their predecessors 1n these offices, the 
places have never been filled by those who brought 
more intelligent, disinterested, and pains-taking devo- 
tion to their duties, than the members of the present 
Boards. 

The House of Correction continues to sustain its high 
reputation, in point of order and discipline, as a model 
institution, and commands the commendation of visitors 
at home and from abroad. In its present inadequate and 
unsuitable accommodations, the House of Industry pre- 
serves its accustomed order and neatness, with the evi- 


dences of all the incidental appliances for the relief and 
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comfort of its inmates, which an intelligent and humane 
supervision can devise. 

Under the arrangements made by the Common- 
wealth for supporting its own paupers, its lunatics were 
meluded, and a large number of those who were for- 
merly State charges in the Boston Lunatic Hospital have 
been withdrawn. Should the remainder be also with- 
drawn, there will be room which might be occupied by 
paying patients, whose support would aid in defraying 
that portion of the expense of conducting the institu- 
tion which has hitherto been derived from the State 
charges. 

Under the light which advancing science and experi- 
ence have shed upon the subject of insanity, within the 
past few years, a system of treatment has been here 
introduced which has been followed by the most grati- 
fying results. The cottage building, so-called, which was 
formerly filled to excess with violent and furious pa- 
tients, is now empty. One by one its pitiable inmates 
have been redeemed from the solitary cell and intro- 
duced to the kinder sympathies and associations of the 
general household. In no instance has it been found 
necessary, permanently or frequently, to return a pa- 
tient to the cell, and several who had been in confine- 
ment for years have perfectly recovered and have been 
discharged from the institution, and others have so far 
recovered as to be sent to their homes or to be given 


up to their friends. 
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The general condition of the inmates is in the high- 
est degree encouraging. They have been free from all 
epidemics, and there have been but few deaths from 
acute diseases during the year. Various means of 
alleviating the monotony of their confinement have 
been introduced, by which great relief is given, both to 
body and mind, the effect of which is clearly visible in 


the general health and contentment of the inmates. 


FREE HOSPITAL. 


In connection with the subject of Public Charitable 
Institutions, | beg leave to call your attention to the 
need of a free hospital within the limits of the city. 
There are within our borders many persons of intelli- — 
gence, industry and good habits, and well able while in 
health to sustain themselves respectably, but whose 
income is not sufficient to enable them to accumulate 
funds against the emergency of sickness, requiring a 
suspension of labor. There are others who, by reverses 
of fortune, sudden or gradual, find their pecuniary 
position changed, without experiencing a correspond- 
ing change in their tastes and sensibilities; and 
who, when overtaken by sickness, have no other alter- 
native than the almshouse, or to meet their fate in 
obscure and hopeless poverty, preferring even death to 
the sacrifice of an honorable delicacy in making ap- 


peals to private charity. There are others still, who 


| 
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by accident are placed in need of comforts and medical 
advice which their means and homes cannot afford; to 
whom may also be added the destitute stranger, and 
children who require temporary advice and support, 
and females in the various conditions of destitution and 
sickness to which their sex is liable. 

A very large number of applications are annually 
made at the office of the Overseers of the Poor and of 
the House of Industry, for such assistance as a free hos- 
pital alone can afford; and the physicians of the Dis- 
pensary and the officers of the many private charitable 
institutions and associations report many more; evinc- 
ing the fact that hundreds of cases arise every year, 
but few of which can be met by the free beds at that 
excellent institution, the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

Such hospitals exist in all the large cities of Europe, 
and there is hardly a city in America of the same magni- 
tude as Boston, which does not possess one or more. I 
have reason to believe that some of the existing chari- 
ties might be consolidated into one general institution 
of this character, should it receive your favorable con- 
sideration; and I herewith transmit a memorial from 
several of the leading physicians of the city, giving their 
opinion of the necessity and value of such an institution, 
with such other information as may elucidate the,whole 


subject. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Can never fail to be objects of primary importance in a 
community which is filled with examples of their benefi- 
cence and power. Every day’s observation and experi- 
ence, and the comparison of the highest efforts which 
have been made, at any period, to elevate the general 
condition of society, press home more strongly than — 
before, the truth that in the education and discipline of 
the mind and the heart is to be found the true basis of 
individual and national character. The continued inter- 
est of all classes of our citizens in the liberal support of 
the public schools, and in the maintenance of the meri- 
torious character which they have hitherto sustained, is 
sufficient evidence that their value is universally appre- 
ciated, and that those who are charged with their super- 
vision and management will receive cordial codperation, 
and be held to high responsibility. 

The City Council has little of this responsibility, 
beyond making the requisite provisions and appropria- 
tions for the support of the schools, and furnishing them 
with suitable buildings for their accommodation. 

Under the progress of a new system of organiza- 
tion of the Grammar Schools,— a measure rendered 
necessary both for economy in current expenses, and 
by tle claims of good discipline, —large outlays have 
been made during the last few years in new grammar 


and primary school-houses,and apparatus. It is prob- 
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able that further outlays for the former will be small 
for some time to come, and that the demands for the 
latter class will be chiefly in those localities, where new 
communities are forming, and to supply the want which 
may arise from the gradual increase of population else- 
where. 

During the past year the Superintendent of Schools 
who has filled the office from its establishment, and who 
has enjoyed high reputation in educational circles, has 
resigned his situation ; and the vacancy has been filled 
by the election of a gentleman of great practical 
and professional experience in school affairs, who 
comes to us fresh from an extensive field of similar 
labor, where he has achieved honorable distinction. 
The Report of the School Committee, which has just 
been issued, exhibits the condition of the Schools to be 
vigorous and progressive, and points out sundry meth- 
ods of increasing their usefulness and of guarding them 
against those evils to which, without perpetual super- 


vision, they may become exposed. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


This noble institution, alike the object of the liber- 
ality and of the growing interest of our community, is 
fast assuming its position as one of the most important 
of our permanent educational facilities. The bounteous 
liberality of its greatest benefactor continues to flow 
into its halls in streams of undiminished magnitude, 
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forming a fountain of knowledge, pure, inexhaustible 
and free to all. Its several departments are under 
the immediate supervision of gentlemen of preéminent 
ability, who devote themselves with ceaseless watchful- 
ness and diligence to the details of its affairs, and per- 
form a vast labor, the amount and great value of which 
can be appreciated by those only who enjoy opportuni- 
ties for personal observation of the affairs of this institu- 
tion. Apart from the value of the library asa city insti- 
tution, it is rapidly assuming importance among the 
book collections of the country, both on account of the 
number and value of its volumes. 

The rooms are the resort of persons of all classes, and 
the experiment thus far made of the need of such an . 
institution in a large and educated community is already 
demonstrated. The new library building is approach- 
ing completion, and will doubtless be ready for occu- 
pancy during the present year, and I commend to your 
favor whatever appropriations may be required to ren- 


der its usefulness speedily available. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Continues to be efficient, orderly and well managed, in 
every particular. It is happily free from a class of 
difficulties which have not unfrequently attended the 
existence of similar organizations in other large cities, 
and, including the Fire Alarm Telegraph, the system of 
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means brought into requisition from the discovery of a 
fire until it is extinguished, is as nearly perfected as 
appears to be practicable, until some new agencies for 
this purpose shall be discovered. 

Frequent applications have been made during the 
past year for information respecting the plan of organ- 
ization of this department, and it has received marked 
commendation from experienced persons, who have in- 
vestigated it, from various parts of the world. The 
Department numbers about 600 members, divided into 
twelve Hngine Companies, three Hook and Ladder 
Companies, six Hydrant Companies, and the Company 
attached to the steam fire engine. Hach of these com- 
panies is furnished with its appropriate apparatus. 

The steam fire engine, purchased in 1854, has been 
brought into use during the past year, on all occasions 
when it could be of service, and when it was in work- 
ing order. The value of steam fire engines has been 
tested in some other cities with much greater success 
than with us, and in those places the use of them and 
their sufficiency has ceased to be a matter of experi- 
ment. | 

‘In order to secure the full advantage of such appar- 
atus, it must doubtless be sought in engines of less 
weight than the Miles Greenwood, with as much sim- 
plicity of construction as can be attained. 

It has been suggested that additional protection - 
against fire might be secured by introducing hydrant 
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pipes into the walls of buildings, with inlets at each 
story, to which hose should be constantly attached, and 
that such an apparatus would be especially valuable 
in some of the extensive and lofty warehouses now 
building, and which for the most part are located in 
those portions of the city where hydrants could be 
made available in advance of the arrival of the Fire 
Department. 

Within a few weeks past the department and the 
city have sustained a mournful loss in the death of 
Mr. Elisha Smith, Jr., its intelligent and intrepid Chief 
Engineer, who distinguished himself not less for valor 
in the hour of peril, than for impartiality in advice and 
discipline. As a citizen he enjoyed the respect and 
confidence of his acquaintance, and he well deserved 
the high esteem which was universally accorded to him 
by a community deeply interested in the competent 
discharge of the duties of his office. 


POLICE. 


No department of the government is of higher im- 
portance than that which is vested with authority to 
execute its laws, and which is intrusted with the gen- 
eral guardianship of life and of property, by day and 
by night. To discharge the duties of a police officer 
with success, and with safety to the rights of the citizen, 


requires a combination of qualities of a much higher 
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order than is commonly estimated. Intelligence, good 
morals, promptness and efficiency of action, and that 
practical good sense which dictates the performance of 
the right act at the right moment, can nowhere find 
an ampler service than in the police. And I take this 
opportunity to protest against the prevailing habit of 
our fellow citizens of pressing the government for the 
_ appointment of persons to this service who possess 
none of the qualities above enumerated, but who seek 
the office simply as a means of support. It is the sol- 
emn duty of the appointing power to disregard such 
applications, and to seek the efficiency of the depart- 
ment independent of eleemosynary or personal consid- 
erations. The department generally is in good condi- 
tion, and no improvements in the plan of its organiza- 
tion have been suggested. 

It is proposed to make such change in the appoint- 
ment and regulation of that part of the police holding 
special warrants, as shall bring them more directly into 
the service, and render them responsible for the nature 
and amount of their duties, and for their personal con- 
duct while in the discharge thereof, to the head of 
the department. The practice which has obtained for 
several years past, of investing persons with police 
authority outside of the department, with permission 
to dispose of their services where they can obtain the 
highest compensation, is false in theory and lable to 


bring the officer into trials of integrity between interest 
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and duty. No police officer should ever be placed in 
such a position as that the law to which he owes 
solemn allegiance at all times shall be a trust con- 


vertible to his convenience or profit. 


WATER. 


The great luxury of a full supply of water, and the 
sanitary advantages which are derived from its general 
use, and its value as a means of protection against large 
conflagrations, are lable to be undervalued in the 
abundance of their common enjoyment. It is desirable 
that the water should be universally diffused, not only 
for the considerations named, but that the income of 
this department may be increased. The whole number 
of water takers at present is about 21,400,—an increase 
of 1400 since Jan. 1, 1856. The average rate of inter- 
est paid on the water debt is about 4.9 per cent.; 
and for the first time since the construction of the 
water works, the receipts during the past year have 
nearly or quite equalled the interest on the debt; 
and it is confidently expected that during the present ~ 
year the amount of receipts will considerably exceed 
the interest. It seems to be absolutely necessary to 
impress upon our fellow citizens, by some means, the 
necessity of guarding against the great waste of water 
during periods both of extreme heat and extreme cold. 


The average daily consumption through the year is 
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about 12,000,000 gallons per day ; yet, on several days 
in the last month, the consumption exceeded 15,000,000 
gallons, and on one day it reached nearly 18,000,000 
gallons. During the continuance of this extreme waste, 
all the reservoirs of the city are entirely drained, and 
the residents of the higher parts of Beacon Hill, and of 
.EKast and South Boston, are without water. In their 
last report, the Water Commissioners estimated that of 
the whole amount of water brought into the city, at 
least one-half is absolutely and unprofitably wasted. 
It is apparent that this waste must be materially 
checked, or recourse must be had to the alternative of 
constructing another main to the Brookline Reservoir, 
the cost of which would be some $400,000. 

The construction of this main would, of course, 
destroy the equilibrium between the interest and the 
income, and render hopeless, for years to come, the 
prospect of reducing the capital of the debt from the 


receipts of the department. 


COUNTY AFFAIRS. 


In the remarks which I submitted to the City Coun- 
cil last year, upon the subject of our County expenses, [ 
ealled attention to the heavy and unequal burthen im- 
posed upon the city by the Act of the Legislature estab- 
lishing the Superior Court of the County of Suffolk ; 
and I then stated that by that act the entire expense 

F 
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of the newly created Court, and of the Municipal and 
Police Courts, about two-thirds of which had heretofore 
been paid by the Commonwealth, would thereafter be 
required of the city of Boston, thereby adding to the 
amount which it had paid for the support. of Courts 
and the administration of justice, the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars annually, or thereabouts; and imposing 
upon it, as representing the County of Suffolk, a bur- 
then which was imposed upon no other county in the 
Commonwealth. ‘ These remarks were predicated upon 
a construction given to the act by those most active in 
procuring its passage, and which, so far as my inform- 
ation extends, had been universally acquiesced in by 
the legal profession and by all whose duty had led them 
to interpret it. The apparent inequality and hardship 
of this legislation was so great and so unreasonable as 
to lead to a careful and critical examination of the 
whole subject, with a view to adopting proper means of 
relief. Iam happy to be able to say that such examina- 
tion has resulted in the removal, to a considerable extent, 
of the grounds of complaint which were then supposed 
to exist. By the just, and as it now appears, obvious 
construction of that act, the Commonwealth will con- 
tinue to pay the same proportion of the expenses of 
the administration of the criminal law in this city 
which it has heretofore paid; and the only inequality 
to which this statute subjects the city, is in requiring it 


to pay all the expenses of the Superior Court of the 
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County of Suffolk, and at the same time to contribute 
to the payment of the expenses of the Court of Com- 


mon Pleas, which now renders no service whatever in 


this county, to the same extent as it contributed when 


that Court held almost continuous sessions here, and 
its Justices were, ex officio, Justices of the Municipal 
Court. This inequality, however, is relieved, in part, 
by the surrender to the city of that portion of the 
fines, forfeitures and costs accruing in the several courts 
in this city, which were formerly paid to the Common- 
wealth. The amount of these fines, &c., varies from 
time to time, and depends upon too many contingen- 
cies to be accurately stated. While it cannot be 
expected to be large enough to defray all the addi- 
tional expenses imposed by the act establishing the 
Superior Court, yet it may be hoped that so much may 
be derived from these sources, that the balance shall 
not be burthensome to the City Treasury. 

In other respects our county expenses have assumed 
no new aspect. The city of Boston continues to defray, 


from its own treasury, all the charges upon the County 


of Suffolk, leaving the towns of Chelsea, North Chel- 


sea and Winthrop in the full enjoyment of all our 
county institutions, without contributing to their sup- 
port; while, according to the ratio of population, more 
than ten per cent. of these expenses should be borne 
by them. 
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With these considerations, gentlemen, assume with 
you the duties and responsibilities of another year of 
municipal labor; and I invoke to our councils the 
spirit of harmony and mutual regard, giving you, also, 
the assurance of my constant and cordial codperation 
in all measures which shall promote the honor and 
prosperity of our city, and enhance the happiness and 
sustain the reputation of a liberal, refined and progres- — 


sive people. 
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ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE City CovuncIL: 


We have assembled this morning under the happiest 
auspices to inaugurate a new administration for the 
control and government of our municipal affairs. We 
have been selected and set apart by our fellow-citizens 
for the performance of certain specified duties, the 
faithful discharge of which will redound to our own 
honor, and promote the comfort and happiness of the 
community in which we live. 

These official trusts are not of that character which 
fire the ambition of those who aspire to political fame, 
but they are none the less honorable on that account. 
It is not our fortune to act a conspicuous part in public 
affairs or to wield the destinies of nations, but to con- 
tribute in an humble way to the safety of persons and 
property immediately about us. We are to aid in the 
quiet, unobtrusive duties of common life; to exercise a 
direct influence upon financial prosperity and indi-| 
vidual comfort; to provide by our appropriations for 
the education of the young, and the sustenance of the 
worthy poor ; to furnish the means for the security of 
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our dwellings from the rage of the elements and the 
crimes of lawless men; to promote Christian morality 
and social order; in short, all those instrumentalities 
which make a people happy, or add to the enjoyments 
of our loved ones at home, are within the sphere of our 
authority, demanding our utmost exertions and zeafous 
care. | 

Our natural geographical position is of the highest 
order in the relative rank of cities. Bordering on the 
Atlantic, the great maritime highway of the world, we 
have a harbor unsurpassed in its conveniences, connect- 
ing us by our foreign commerce with all nations, while 
upon all other sides we are surrounded in the immedi- 
ate vicinity by a belt of flourishing cities and towns, 
and through the system of internal improvements 
which centre here, we are linked with that great West 
which is developing so rapidly its wonderful physical 
resources. 

Our people, when we take into consideration their 
number, are singularly homogeneous in character. The 
influence of Boston has always been on the side of loy- 
alty to law, sound morality, and the highest Christian 
civilization. The old stock and blood, which in the 
early colonial times and during the struggles of the 
revolutionary era gave it its historical renown, ‘is still 
with us, improved and invigorated year by year by 
those fresh and earnest spirits who, coming from the 
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more quiet sections of our country, here find a field — 
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for the exercise of their talents, and are instrumental 
in giving to the city that love of enterprise and intel- 
lectual activity which have made our metropolitan life 
so distinctive and peculiar in its character. 

The pecuniary pressure and panic which have lately 
affected the whole business world, have had an influ- 
ence upon us, as upon every other commercial and 
manufacturing community; but it has only served to 
show how solid were the elements of our prosperity.; 
and though fortunes may have vanished and disap- 
peared, yet the great mass of our business men still re- 
tain unimpaired their high character for integrity and 
moral worth. 

Our population has gone through this crisis without 
any breach of the public peace, or the least symptom 
of turbulent feeling. If deprived of work, idleness 
did not breed discontent, or show itself in any excited. 
action against institutions or individuals. Forced by 
the proceedings of the banking institutions of a sister 
city, our own banks, as a matter of self-defence, sus- 
pended specie payments; but no confusion followed, 
their bills passed with equal currency from hand to 
hand, and confidence in their soundness was never for 
a moment lost. 

We enter upon a new year with brighter prospects, 
profiting, it is hoped, by the experience of the past, 
and looking forward to the time, not far distant, when. 
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all classes will again be engaged with renewed vigor in 
the various channels of trade and industrial effort. 

The charitable, philanthropic and literary institu- 
tions, whether supported at the public charge or by 
private munificence, which have done so much for the 
material comfort and mental training of our inhabit- 
ants at home, and the credit and reputation of our 
city abroad, are as prosperous now as at any previous 
period’ in our history; health and peace reign within 
our borders, and never before had we greater cause for 
eratitude to the Giver of all good, or could we more 
truly exclaim, in the words of the inspired writer, 
“our lines have fallen in pleasant places; yea, we have 
a goodly heritage.” ; 


Having thus briefly alluded to the position of our 
city and the character of its inhabitants, custom and 
the proprieties of the occasion require that I should 
make a few suggestions in regard to some of those 
subjects which will engage our attention during the 
coming year. 

It would be presumption in me, however, to go into 
details, or make any elaborate remarks upon topics 
with which a portion of you are already much better 
acquainted than myself! The good people of our city, 
with more unanimity than is usually exhibited in a 
sharply contested election, have by the return of so 
many members of the last government signified their 


approval of its leading measures. Many of these 


measures are but partially completed, and it will be 
our duty to carry them forward in accordance with the 
original designs. 

There are other subjects of equal importance which 
have already received the attention of the last Board, 
but without any definite action on their part. These 
will require patient investigation and the calmest 
judgment which can be brought to their consideration. 

Pardon me if I make the suggestion that this is not 
the time, nor does the exigency of the public service 
require, that any new schemes should be entertained 
for the expenditure of the public money. We must, 
of course, keep up with the progress of the age, the 
‘increase of our population, the expansion of business 
relations, and the natural development of our resources ; 
but in a season of. pecuniary embarrassment like that 
through which our citizens are now passing, when there 
is a general complaint of the high rate of taxation, it 
becomes us, their servants, to pause, and to incur no 
expense but such as the actual necessities of the city 
require. So far as we can understand the sentiments 
of our constituents, they do not expect any radical 
change of measures,.or the inauguration of any new 
system for the conduct of our municipal affairs. If 
abuses are found to exist, they are to be speedily 
remedied; if incompetent men are holding official 
trusts, they are to be at once removed. It should be 
our endeavor to make as harmonious and efficient an 
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administration as the circumstances of the case will 
permit. The right man at every post, knowing but 
one thing—his duty—and doing that regardless of 
personal consequences. ; 

The short time that has elapsed since I was so unex- 
pectedly called, by the suffrages of my fellow-citizens, 
to assume the position which I occupy, has not afforded 
me the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
several departments of the public service, or given me 
the assurance to commit myself at this time to the re- 
commendation of any specific measures for the public 
welfare. Honest and well-meaning men often press 
with much pertinacity a darling project, which to them 
seems of vital importance, but which would lose its 
relative value, even to themselves, were they placed in 
a position where other great interests were also to be 
considered. This, I confess, is my situation. I have 
Opinions, decided opinions, upon many matters affecting 
the city’s interests; but I shall not act upon them, in 
my official capacity, until I gain that light which such 
a position naturally furnishes. : 

The heads of the several departments and important 
committees of the last Council have kindly furnished 
me with information upon the various matters under 


their care ; but I shall not trespass upon your time by 


their rehearsal, as you will soon be in possession of 


more full and complete knowledge from the annual 


reports, some of which have already been made, and 
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others are to be immediately submitted on the com- 
mencement of the official year. 

It is enough for me to say, at this time, that I think 
our citizens will be exceedingly gratified by the state of 
affairs which they will present, and that generally it 
will be found that the confidence which was placed in 
our immediate predecessors has not been forfeited, or 
the powers delegated to them been used in a manner 
detrimental to the public interests. 

In regard to the financial condition of the city, there 
is some difficulty in presenting a clear and perfect 
statement, from the fact that the commencement of the 
Municipal and Financial years are at different periods. 
In addition to this, it should be remembered that the 
cost of many important works, initiated and authorized 
by one administration, has to be met in a great degree 
by a succeeding government. 

If we should take an account of stock like a private 
individual, appraising our property at its real value, its 
cost, and offsetting that by our debts, 1t would be found 
that there was a handsome balance remaining. The 
apprehensions of the most timid as to our solvency 
would be quieted; and we should exhibit as sound a 
condition in regard to our financial affairs as any muni- 
cipality in the world. To be sure, we owe a large 
debt ; but we have something real and tangible for it. 
The money has not been squandered like the spend- 
thrift’s, or sunk in the sea like an unfortunate mercan- 


tile venture. 
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Our water-works, school-houses, and public buildings 
of all descriptions, have an intrinsic value in them- 


selves. They are necessary for carrying out the very . 


purposes for which our government was established ; 


_ but as they are permanent in their character, for pos- 


terity as well as ourselves, it is unjust that the present 


generation alone should be taxed for their cost. 

The public lands, if properly managed, will long be a 
source of revenue. ‘They are of value to us even after 
we have parted with them, and the proceeds placed in 
the Treasury. Although we may lose our title to them 
as a part of the public domain, yet they become of 
enhanced importance, as the new proprietors will 
furnish a larger amount of taxable property from 


which we can draw the means for the support of gov- 


ernment. 
The following statement, prepared at the Auditor’s 
office, shows our financial condition this day : — 


‘The City Debt (exclusive of the Water Debt) at the beginning 
of the present financial year, 1st of May last, as reported 


by the Auditor, was . , : : : ‘ : . $2,227,338 66 
The Water Debt at the same time was ; : : . $5,031,961 11 
Total, FA a er 


Since that time there has been charged off on the Auditor’s 


books as follows : 


Payments on the City Debt, : . $17,500 
Payments on the Water Debt, . : . 381,000 
48,500 00 
Amount carried forward, | $7,210,799 77 


Amount brought forward, 
And there has been added Funded Loans to the amount of 


Making the total of Funded Debt at this time, 


To this amount should be added payments made and to be 
made on loans authorized, but not yet. negotiated, esti- 


mated at . 


Making a total consolidated funded and unfunded Debt of 


Of which the Debt of the City proper amounts to 
And the Water Debt to 


_ The meanso payment are: 

Balance to the credit of the Committee on the Reduc- 
tion of the Debt, on the 1st of May last, deducting the 
payments on the Debt since that time, 

Cash received since that date on account of sales of Pub- 
lic Lands, and on Bonds and Mortgages, 

Do. from this year’s Taxes, being the amount specially 


appropriated for this object, .° .* «© .© % 


Bonds and Mortgages, 


Gross Debt, as above stated, 


Means of Payment, . 


Net Debt at this time, (2d January, 1858,) . 


Of which the Water Debt is 


Balance, A 


$7,210,799 77 
756,700 00 


. $7,967,499 77 


455,500 00 


$8,422,999 77 


$3,421,038 66 
5,001,961 11 


$8,422,999 77 


$465,753 29 
134,947 24 


80,000 00 


$680,700 53 
553,162 29 


$1,233,862 82 


$8,422,999 77 
1,233,862 82 


. $7,189,136 95 


$5,001,961 11 
2,187,175 84 


$7,189,136 95 
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I have already, gentlemen, taken up more time than 
I intended in presenting for your consideration those 
suggestions which I supposed might be pertinent to 
this place and occasion. As opportunities occur, or as 
I become more conversant with our affairs, it will be 
my pleasure, as it 1s my duty under the charter, “to 
communicate such information, and recommend such 
measures, as may tend to the improvement of the 
finances, the police, health, security, cleanliness, com- 
fort and ornament of the city.” 

While to you belongs the legislative department, the 
enactment of wise laws, the selection of many of the 
most important ministerial officers of the government, 
the raising of the public money, and its appropriation 
to legitimate purposes, it is my charge, as the chief 
executive officer, “to be vigilant and active at all 
‘times in causing the laws to be duly executed and put 
in force, to inspect the conduct of all subordinate offi- 
cers, and, as far as it may be in my power, to cause all 
negligence, carelessness and positive violation of duty 
to be duly prosecuted and punished.” 

We enter upon our duties at an epoch in the history 
of the city which demands for its rulers the strenuous 
endeavors and the most patriotic devotion of its best 
men. It may be that we are not equal to this trust, 
and that our citizens will be disappointed in their ex- 
pectations; but one thing is certain, that we have the 


power to consecrate such abilities as we do possess to 
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its service, and to leave the government to our suc- 
cessors with clean hands, and consciences void of 
offence. 

While faithful in all public matters, let us see to it 
that our own private walk and conversation be such as 
to-excite to emulation. Let us not be false to the high 
position in which we have been placed as the guardians 
of the public morals, and the exponents of correct 
principles. The oaths we have now taken have not 
only been entered upon our journals and witnessed by 
this assembly, but are recorded on high. We have 
solemnly invoked the presence of the Supreme Ruler 
to hold us accountable for the purity of our motives, 
and the spirit which shall govern our acts. Let the 
hallowing influence of this service extend through all 
our deliberations, and in every path of official duty, so 
that if we should fail to receive the applause of our 


fellow-men, we may receive the approbation of our 


God. 
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ADDREESS. 


_ GENTLEMEN oF THE Crty CovuncIL: 


_ In conformity with the expressed will of the citizens 

of Boston, we have assembled in this hall, to inau- 
gurate a new government, which shall control the 
municipal affairs of the city for the present year. 

We have been selected from different classes and 
avocations in life, from various interests and callings, 
and from all portions of the city, to administer in 
behalf of the people a great governmental trust. 

The city, which it is our privilege to represent, has 
an honored name and reputation in the past: our own 
actions and policy should add to its renown and char- 
acter in the present, and will have an influence in 
shaping its destinies for the future. 

We, each and all, have taken a solemn oath to be 
true to the obligations which our position imposes — 
‘personal aggrandizement or private interests have no 
right to enter these walls. We are not acting for our- 
selves, but for others, and for a constituency who will 
jealously scrutinize our labors. Our task will be easy, 
and our path of duty clear, if, with a single eye, we 
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are true to the interests of the city. If our motives 


are pure, our consciences and our judgment will be 
enlightened, and neither stain nor reproach will attach 
to ourselves, or to the city whose honor is in our 
charge. 

We enter upon our duties under the happiest cir- 
cumstances; no narrow partisan triumph has borne us 
victorious to these Council Chambers, but the electors, 
in their wisdom, disregarding ina great measure our 
political affinities, have placed us here together, not to 


carry party measures, but to guard those sacred inter- 


ests which centre around their firesides, and to take 


such action as will foster those mutual relations which 
bind them to each other as friends and neighbors. 


We are called to our respective positions in an inter-— 


esting period in the history of the times. The com- 
mercial crisis, under which, in common with the whole 
business world, we have been suffering, is nearly past, 
and the cheering signs of returning prosperity are 
again gladdening the hearts of our people. 


Our streets and wharves are once more becoming 


thronged with the busy multitude, capital is again 
seeking investments, thus stimulating enterprise, while 
the great middling interest, and the mechanic and 
the laborer, are rejoicing in the prospect of the slow 
but sure returns which shall reward their honest toils. 

The year that has passed has witnessed but com- 
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paratively few serious or gross breaches of the public 
peace ; notwithstanding our large and heterogeneous 
population, property and life have been nearly as safe 
in the city as in any rural village in the interior. The 
health of the city has been unparalleled. Our sani- 
tary measures have been so effectual that no serious 
epidemic has sprung up within our borders, while such 
has been the watchful guardianship of our Quarantine 
establishment, that no foreign disease has been able to » 
invade us with those fatal results which have affected 
other cities on the coast. 

Let us, then, recognizing the blessings which Heaven 
has so kindly vouchsafed to our favored city, apply 
ourselves with due diligence to those labors which are 
before us. 

The proprieties of this occasion require that I 
should present a statement of the present condition of 
the city, and the most important transactions of the 
past year. ) 

But the limits of an inaugural address will not per- 
mit me to go very minutely into details, or to antici- 
pate the annual reports of the several Heads of 
Departments. 

I shall content myself with a rief allusion to some 
of the most important topics, premising that I have no 
doubt you will be gratified with the state of affairs 
which will be presented in these documents, when they 


are laid before you. 


FINANCES. 


The first subject that naturally requires our solici- 
tude at the commencement of the year is our financial 
condition. In a certain sense we are like any other 
corporation — we have a visible property, can make a 
schedule of our debts and liabilities, and ought to be 
able to show our means of payment, and the sources 
from which we may expect an income. 

There is a just apprehension in the minds of the 
citizens as to the public debt, which is accumulating 
from year to year. There is a temptation in every 
administration of the City Government to make the 
burden of taxation as light as possible on their imme- 
diate constituents, and when there is an excess of 
expenditures over the income, it is a very easy matter, 
such is the credit of the city, to contract a loan for 
their successors to pay. In some cases this is justifia- 
ble, when some great enterprise is projected, from 
which hereafter an income can be derived, or when the 
expenditure is for that class of public works so perma- 
nent in their character that posterity, as well as the 
present generation, shall receive its benefits. But in 
the ordinary routine of official duty, such a course is 
unwise and unjust; our current expenses each year 
should be met by those who are enjoying the good 
they secure. 


A timid policy in regard to the prompt payment 
of our necessary expenses will not be justified by our 
citizens, for we live in a community who are willing to 
pay for what they enjoy. If we compare our rate of 
taxation with other large cities in the Union, or with 
the thriving cities and large towns in our immediate 
vicinity, it will be found that it is not exorbitant, when 
we consider the great advantages which a residence in 
our favored city brings to every citizen. 

With these few suggestions, I submit for your con- 
sideration an abstract from the books of our careful 


and accurate Auditor. 


The City Debt (exclusive of the Water Debt) at the beginning 


of the present financial year, viz: 1st of May last, as re- 


ported by the Auditor, was. ; F : 3 . $3,376,238 66 
The Water Debt at the same time was : , ; © $4,724, 96% 11 
8 81015199 77 


Since that time there have been the following changes, viz: 


City Debt.—Payments nothing, as nothing has become due. 


There has been added the sum of P } ; ; -inge OO ODOR OU 
The amount 1st of May, as above, was ; : ; = Wd, oee,200e8GG 
Making an apparent funded City Debt of . : : . $4,208,588 66 
Water Debt. — The amount on Ist of May, as above stated, 

was. ; : é : ; 7 ‘ : : . $4,724,961 11 
Add for new water main, . : : : : : . 400,000 00 
Deduct payments since May 1, . : : : i é 170,500 00 
Leaving an apparent Water Debt of . i : 5 . $4,954,46 1 11 
And a Total Debt of . F } : F : : « - 9,1633049 °77 


B 
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With regard to the Water Debt, it should be 
observed that all the payments which have been made 


to reduce that debt below the actual cost of the Water 


Works have been only so much transferred from the 
Water Debt to the City Debt, as the Water Works 
have contributed nothing towards reducing the cost — 
their income, from all sources, not being sufficient to 
meet the interest on the cost, including extensions and 
the expense of carrying on the works. 

The account should therefore be stated as follows: 


Total amount of Debt as above stated, ; : : . $9,163,049 77 
Less cost of Water Works, as per Auditor’s Report, No. 46, | 
P2083, eR rr 
Add new main, . : ‘ : é Laie ; : 400,000 00 
$6,155,952 05 
Real City Debt, -° 5 5. 
Real Water Debt, : : 4 5 : , -.  155,053-08 
Total as above, . : : d 4 ; ; ; . $9,168,049 77 


This difference of $1,201,490.94 between the real 
and the nominal Water Debt, has been paid out of city 
funds, and has consequently created an apparent 
increase of the City Debt, and an apparent reduction 
of the Water Debt to that amount. 


The gross Debt as herein stated at this time, is. : . $9,163,049 77 
Same at this time last year, f , f : ' . 48,422,989 


Being an increase of , : ‘ ; . . $740,050 00 


; 
. 
| 
: 
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The means of paying the debt are: 

Balance to the credit of the Committee on the Reduction 
of the Debt, on the 1st of May last, as reported by the 
Auditor, 

_ Annual appropriation from Taxes the present financial 
year for this purpose, . 
Cash received on Bonds and Mortgages, . 


Cash received on sales of Public Lands and other city 
property, 


Less — payments on Water Debt, 


Bonds, mortgages, notes, &c., on hand, 


Amount of debt this year, 


Means on hand, . 


Net debt, 
Amount of Debt last year, . : f . $8,422,999 77 


Means on hand, . : ‘ : - . 1,233,862 82 


Net increase, 


Amount of City Debt, 
Means on hand, . 


Net City Debt, 


$577,028 25 


105,000 00 
199,480 28 


38,248 72 


$919,757 25 
170,500 00 
$749,257 25 
515,157 89 


$1,264,415 14 


$9,163,049 77 
1,264,415 14 


. $7,898,634 63 


7,189,136 95 


709,497 68 


$3,007,097 72 
1,264,415 14 


. $1,742,682 58 | 


In regard to the increase of the City Debt, it should 
be observed that the amount of the new loans origi- 


nating with the Government of 1858, 


was only 


- $94,000. The balance was caused by measures pro- 
posed by previous administrations,- which it was 


necessary to carry forward or consummate. 
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COUNTY EXPENSES. 


The Suffolk County expenses are paid by the City 
of Boston, and are included in the amount of our 
annual expenditures. We have but little or no control 
over these accounts, as they are paid by drafts drawn 
by the Courts on the County Treasurer. 

They have amounted for the last twelve years to 
over $63,000 per annum. 

The City of Chelsea and the towns of North Chelsea — 
and Winthrop, receive their proportion of the benefit 
of this expenditure, without contributing anything 


towards it. 


PROPERTY OF THE Cage 


The value of real and personal property taxed by 
the Assessors on the first of May was—real $1063, 
305,300, and personal $101,208,800; as compared 
with the previous year, there was a gain in real 
estate, and a loss in personal property. 

I am not aware that the property owned by the 
city has ever been appraised. I would suggest that 
when the Assessors are engaged the present year in 
taking a valuation of the property held by the citizens, 
they should also make an estimate of that possessed 
by the city and under the control of the municipal 


authorities. 


THE FRANKLIN FUND. 


The name of Benjamin Franklin is endeared to the 
people of Boston not only by his career as a patriot 
and philosopher, but by his remembrance of them in 
his last will and testament. By his legacy for the 
promotion of scholarly acquirements in our public 
schools, he has stimulated and fostered the love of 
learning in our ingenuous youth, but the other bequest 
for the aid of young mechanjes was hampered with 
such restrictions that it has not accomplished the 
amount of good that he anticipated. The fund has 
been slowly accumulating, and under the charge of 
the estimable and public-spirited gentleman, who has 
for so many years acted as Treasurer, has been judi- 
ciously managed. In the Auditor’s Report of last 
year a statement will be found of the present con- 
dition of this fund, with a recommendation, copied 
from one of our public presses, for its future enlarge- 
ment and disposition. 

I desire to call your attention to this subject, for 
it is one which affects the future pecuniary resources 
of our city. The fund is now invested at 5 per cent.; 
as the city is often a borrower, and sometimes at 6 
per cent., it has been suggested that the fund should 
be invested in our own six per cent. bonds. By making 
this change, and adding from the treasury, or by 


private contributions, a sum of about four thousand 
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dollars, the amount of the fund, with compound interest, 
would be equal to that contemplated by Franklin at 
the expiration of the first century, viz: £131,000, or 
$582,000. The city is authorized in 1891 to take 
£100,000, or $444,000, to be expended im public 
works, while the balance is to continue at interest for 
another hundred years, as a nucleus for accumulation, 
when it is to be divided between the city and the 
Commonwealth. 

The only drawback to this estimate is the possibility 
of a portion of the fund being loaned for its original 
purpose — to aid young married mechanics. But 
little difficulty need be apprehended on this score, 
as but seldom has the amount loaned been more than 
ten or twelve hundred dollars per annum. If such an 
emergency should occur, it will be nearly met by the 
donation of the balance in the hands of the Franklin 
Statue Committee, who have authorized their treasurer 
to place it in the possession of the city. 

If the City Council have the power, and are disposed 
to make this change in the investment of this fund, 
I have some assurance from gentlemen of wealth and 
public’ spirit that they will contribute towards the 


object, so that the intentions of Franklin in this matter — 


may be realized. 
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PoE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Among the departments of the public service, 
designed to promote the welfare of the community, 
our excellent system of public instruction stands pre- 
eminent. Hstablished by the wisdom and foresight 
of the founders of our city, and cherished by each 
successive generation with an ever-increasing interest, | 
it still continues claiming our warmest affection and 
support. 

A glance at the statistics of our school system will 
show the magnitude and importance of this branch of 
our municipal affairs. The average number of pupils 
under instruction during the six months ending on the 
31st day of July, was 25,255. The whole number of 
teachers employed in the service is 450. The total 
current expenses of the public schools for the last 
financial year, exclusive of the cost of new school 
houses, were $345,294.61. 

The appropriations for the support of our educa- 
tional system have materially increased within a few 
years, but upon examination it will be found that this 
increase has been due mainly to the increase of popu- 
lation. 

It is a remarkable fact that the number of pupils 
educated in our schools has more than doubled during 


the last sixteen years. Within that period, the cost of 
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tuition per pupil has increased about 25 per cent., 
which seems to be no more than the general progress 
of the times and the advancing standard of education 
would reasonably require. During the past year, a 
large and commodious school house has been con- 
structed in Ward Eleven: a similar one is now bemg 
erected in South Boston, which will be finished early 
in the spring, and an order has been passed for 
the enlargement or rebuilding of the Eliot School 
House in Ward One. 

In addition to these, a necessity exists for a new 
building to replace the Quincy School House, which 
was recently destroyed by fire. As the city is increas- 
ing in population, with the growing wants of the 
rising generation, the time is not far distant when 
more accommodations of a similar kind will be needed. 

My official position has brought me in connection 
with the School Committee, and it affords me gratifi- 
cation to be able to state, that,m my judgment, our 
system of public schools has never been in a& more 
healthy and flourishing condition than it is at the 
present time. I can bear testimony to the fidelity, 
intelligence and zeal of the members of the School 
Committee, and of the instructors. 

I trust that, with a due regard to economy and the 
best interests of the community, the City Council will 
cheerfully codperate with those who have the immedi- 
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ate care and charge of the schools, in all reasonable 
measures for the support and advancement of the 
cause of popular education. 

In connection with the subject of Schools, I desire 
to bear my testimony to the value of the services of 
the truant officers. This office is a peculiar one; it is 
separate from the Police; it is not under the control of 
the School Committee, but is responsible only to the 
Mayor, to whom weekly reports are made. 

The salutary results of these labors are discernible 
in the diminished per cent. of average absence from 
the public schools in every part of the city. 

These officers investigated over 1,500 cases from 
January 1 to September 30. ‘These duties are arduous 
and delicate, and require energy, patience and discretion. 
Children of vicious and degraded parents are subjected 
to watchfulness and wholesome restraint; many by 
this means are saved from vice, and will grow up good 


members of society. 


PiepLic INSTITUTIONS. 


The Public Institutions, those particularly connected 
with pauperism and crime, are probably now in a 
better condition than ever before in our history. The 
plan of consolidation by having all this class of insti- 
tutions under the control of one Board, which was 
organized by the Government of 1857, has proved 
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so far eminently successful. Great credit is due to the 
Board who have had this subject in their charge, for 
the efficiency and zeal with which they have prosecuted 
their labors. 

A large expenditure has necessarily been incurred 
for the improvements and alterations consequent upon 
the commencement of the system. I have no doubt 
that when it is thoroughly organized and all its plans 
consummated, the annual expenses of the present sys- 
tem will be much less than under the old arrangement 
of separate Boards for each institution. 

The House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders 
has been removed during the year from South Boston 
to Deer Island; the old buildings have been sold, and 
the land placed in the hands of the Land Commis- 
sioners. This change has enlarged the accommodations 
for vagrant and neglected youths, so that an additional 
number have been rescued from the streets and the 
temptations of the city, and placed under that whole- — 
some restraint and discipline which they so much 
needed. After remaining in the school a certain time, 
these boys are indentured as apprentices to some 
mechanical trade, until they are of age, with suitable 
provisions as to their education and support. 

One of the most mournful facts in connection with 
vice in our city, is the large increase of youthful 


criminals. The males are provided for by the House 


ha, 


of Reformation; a similar institution is needed for 
those females just commencing their career of shame. 
Under the present arrangement at Deer Island this 
class are of necessity placed with the oldest and most 
abandoned of their sex, and are contaminated more 
or less by their influence. An effort should be made 
to save them from the fate that eventually awaits 
them; some plan should be devised whereby they 
may be kept apart from the hardened offenders, and 
be brought under those influences which shall help 
them to reform. An institution more domestic in its 
management, where they can be educated and fitted 
for those duties which will make them good members 
of society, rather than outcasts, it 1s a duty to establish 
forthwith. It will not only help those who are already 
incarcerated and under sentence, but will furnish 
accommodations for many who are now strolling about 
our streets, just on the threshold of a life of infamy. 
At the House of Correction at South Boston, the 
building used for the workshop has been raised, and 
rooms have been provided for the officers’ quarters and 
additional shop room. The number of criminals has 
so increased that additional accommodations will soon 
be required; the criminals, averaging about five hun- 
dred in number, are both male and female, employed 
in productive labor, which pays a portion of the 
expense of the institution, and assists very much in the 


discipline, good order and health of the establishment. 
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During the last year, the State paupers have been 
removed from the Lunatic Hospital to the kindred 
institutions under the care of the Commonwealth. 
This arrangement affords accommodations for paying 
patients; and such is the reputation of the Superin- 
tendent, that I understand our citizens are availing 
themselves of the privilege of placing their unfortunate 
friends under his charge. 

The House of Industry, that portion of it devoted to 
the relief and maintenance of the worthy poor having 
a settlement in the city, has comparatively few 


inmates, considering the number of our population. 


Here the aged find a home, and are made comfortable — 


during their declining years, while the young are pro- 
vided with the care and education which the necessi- 
ties of their case require. 

During the past year, much progress has been made 
in the improvement and cultivation of the farm on the 
island, which, if followed in succeeding years, will tend 
very materially to lessen the expenditures of this 


department. 


FREE CITY.HOSPITAL. 


In connection with the subject of Public Institutions, 
allow me to express my regret that no progress has 
been made in the establishment of the City Hospital. 

The building, which was purchased for the purpose, 


now stands unoccupied. If it cannot be used for this 
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or a kindred institution, it should be sold, with the 
adjacent land; for it now remains, a monument of a 
noble enterprise frustrated through the opposition of a 


portion of our own fellow-citizens. 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


The poor of the city, excepting those in the several 
public institutions, are under the care of a Board inde- 
pendent of the City Government. This Board is 
chosen by a popular vote, and its members are not 
responsible to the City Council, except so far as their 
expenditures are limited annually by the amount which 
is placed at their disposal from the City Treasury. 

They are also a corporation, vested by the Common- 
wealth with the power to hold trust funds, which they 
dispense in accordance with the will of those who have 
made them trustees. 

The laws of the Commonwealth very justly provide 
that each town shall take care of its own poor; aliens, 
and others having no legal settlement, are provided for 
by the State, in alms-houses built for that purpose. If 
the Overseers of a town assist such cases, they have no 
remuneration, as the State does not furnish any means 
for out-door relief. It is exceedingly difficult to know 
to what extent this should be afforded. Paupers and 
those having no visible means of support, should be at 


once put in charge of the State or City imstitutions, 
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while others, who are temporarily suffermg through 
sickness or accidental circumstances, should be relieved, 
although they may not have any legal claim. 

The subject of pauperism, particularly as connected 
with our large cities, is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the times. 

It is often the case that the moment anything is 
given from the public purse, that moment the recipi- 
ent’s relation to society 1s changed. He soon loses the 
spirit of independence and self-reliance which ought to 
be encouraged, and is apt to become, ever after, a 
dependent upon the charity of the State or indi- 
viduals. 


Injudicious almsgiving is a great evil, and we are 


morally culpable if we do not resort to every measure © 


in our power to check it. 

The Overseers of the Poor are honorable men, and, I 
have no doubt, discharge the obligations of their posi- 
tion to the best of their ability; but they are gen- 
erally gentlemen engaged in active business, and have 
not the time to properly investigate the claims of 
every applicant for relief. I have assurances from 
some members of the Board, that they earnestly desire 
some change in the mode of administration, and will 
cheerfully codperate with the City Government in 
devising some plan which will be better than the pres- 
ent system. 


Such is the reputation of Boston for benevolence, 


iat 
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that a swarm of mendicants rush into the city every 
winter from all parts of the country, occupying cellars 
or attics, and are supported either at the public charge, 
or by private bounty. 

The expenditures of the Board of Overseers last 
year were about $64,000. The amount has been 
increasing annually with great rapidity. The mischief, 
however, is not so much the sum of money spent, as 
the fact that often the least worthy and the most 
importunate receive that aid which, should be given 
only to the deserving. 

The change which is needed may require an appeal 
to the Legislature. I would accordingly recommend 
the subject to your early consideration, hoping that 
some plan may be devised which can be put into oper- 


ation before another season. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


One of the best indications of the growth of our 
city is that furnished by the sale of our Public Lands. 

_ These lands are sold on such conditions that they 
must be immediately improved. Buildings are soon 
erected, and taxable property increased. The number 
of buildings erected in Ward Eleven the past season 
was 286 — a larger number than in any previous year. 
The whole number of feet of land sold by the Land 
Commissioners in the year 1858, was 374,734 feet; the 
proceeds of their sales south of Dover street, were 
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$214,836.08. There was sold at South Boston 19,373 
feet, for $3,678.98. The amount of salable land south 
of Dover street and west of Harrison avenue, is 
391,234 feet; there are reserved lots containing 64,814 
feet. South Bay territory, building and wharf lots, 
2,055,880 feet; dock, 166,000 feet; reserved, 45,120 
feet ; making a total of 2,267,000 feet. At South Bos- 
ton, amount of salable lands is 973,843 feet; held by 
city institutions, 436,360 feet; besides 1,310,700 feet of 
flats. At East Boston, one lot containing 2,500 feet. 


BACK BAY. 


In addition to the city lands now in the market, 
there soon will be a large portion for sale on the site 
commonly known as the Back Bay, belonging to the 
Commonwealth and the Water Power Company. 
From the situation of this property and the liberal and 
judicious plans for its improvement which have been 
laid out by its owners, there can be no doubt that if 
this territory should be annexed to the city, it will be 
of great advantage. Considerable progress has been 
made in this work during the year, and already some 
of our most affluent citizens have purchased lots with a 
view to the erection of elegant dwellings thereon. 

The zeal and energy which have of late character- 


ized those who have had the charge of this enterprise, 


together with the interest which is taken in it by 
gentlemen of fortune and social position, is an evidence 
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that but few years will elapse before this spot will be 
one of the most important and beautiful sections of 
our metropolis. 

In adjusting the conflicting claims of those inter- 
ested in this property, made under the administration 
of my immediate predecessor, the city placed itself 
under obligations to build one-half of a street from 
Beacon to Boylston street, and came into the pos 
session of the flats lying between said street and the 
Public Garden. These flats have been covered over 
during the year by the Superintendent of the Health 
Department, so that no nuisance should accumulate 
which would annoy the immediate neighbors, and 
some progress has been made in filling up the street. 
There seems to have been some misapprehension as 
to the conditions upon which the city received this 
lot of land. 

It has been alleged that it was granted with a view 
to the enlargement of the Public Garden, coupled with 
the understanding that it should be forever kept open 
and free to the public. 

Such is not the fact: there is nothing in the inden- 
ture binding the parties in interest that will warrant 
such an assumption. This land is free from all condi- 
tions and restrictions, excepting that of fillmg it up to 
the level of the rest of the territory. It must be 
acknowledged that this strip of land overlooking the 
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Public Garden is of great pecuniary value. If the 
Garden be kept open, with a prospect of the Common, 
this parcel of land affords a site for elegant and costly 
dwellings unsurpassed in the city. In addition to this, 
it should be observed, that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the City to act for the benefit of our 
citizens, and not for that of the people of the Com- 
monwealth; and although happily im many points their 
interests are identical, there exists no reason why, 
without consideration, we should give to the State all 
those advantages of this situation which it has cost 
us so much sacrifice to secure. 

My own opinion in regard to this whole subject of 
the Public Garden is, that the time has not arrived for 
any definite action on the part of the city authorities. 
When the contemplated improvements west of it are 
made, it may modify somewhat its relative position. 

It is better, I think, to meet the charge of mactivity 
rather than by any hasty action to consummate meas- 


ures which our successors will have cause to regret. 


In the meantime, it may be advisable to beautify 


and adorn the Garden. At a small expense it can be 
vastly improved; the pond can be enlarged, without 
materially affecting any purpose to which it may here- 
after be put. The earth removed may be placed upon 
the adjoining territory, thus contributing in some 


degree to the early consummation of that work. 


| 
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eo UTH BAY DLAND'sS. 


One of the most important subjects which will 
require your early consideration, is the state of the 
South Bay Lands. 

From the commencement of this enterprise, ten 
years since, it has been the source of the most perplex- 
ing difficulty and expense. It is useless to deplore the 
mistakes which have been made, or the misfortunes 
which have attended the work. Our only course now 
is, with a resolute will to prosecute the undertaking, 
which I have no doubt can be finished within the pres- 
ent municipal year. When it is completed, we shall 
have a large area of valuable property in a thriving 
portion of the city, which will be required for business 
purposes and dwelling houses, and which will reim- 
burse us, at least in part, for the large amount of 


money which has been spent thereon. 


STREETS. 


The widening and extending of streets has for many 
years required from our City Government much atten- 
- tion, and has been the cause of a large expenditure of 
the public money. The amount expended in the year 
1858 was between four and five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The labors of the Committee on Streets, to whom 
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are committed all the preliminary negotiations and 
arrangements which are necessary before the final 
action of the City Council, have been during the last 
year unusually severe. 

In the valedictory address of the Chairman of the 
Board of Aldermen, a statement is presented of what 
has been accomplished in this department. As this 
document has been ordered to be printed, and will 
soon be in your possession, I will not occupy your time 
by details. 

I do, however, wish to express my opinion, that it is 
time for us to pause, and while carrying out to a suc- 
cessful termination the various projects already con- 
templated, let us not enter into new or extensive plans 
in this direction, until we have obtained the authority 
from the Legislature to assess a portion of the expense 
upon those who are most benefited by the improve- 
ment. The fact is familiar to you all, that in times 
past, interested parties have insidiously advocated new 
projects, apparently for the public good, but which 
have resulted in the end to the aggrandizement and 
profit of individuals, at a great cost and expense to 
the City Treasury. 

Former governments have wisely committed to us” 
the widening of some streets, and prospective lines 
have been drawn for rebuilding. 


This is a slow policy, but it more equally divides the 
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cost, and does not crowd a large expenditure into a 
single year. 

Under our present circumstances, when a new pro- 
ject is started which is to benefit individuals as well as 
the public, let a subscription be raised by those parties 
most interested, who will share with the city in the 
expense of the undertaking. 

After all, is there not much exaggeration in the 
complaint often made by our own citizens, as well as 
strangers, as to the narrow and irregular character of 
our streets? We must of course be willing to acknowl- 
edge that wide avenues are more convenient for 
business purposes, and add very much to the appear- 
ance and elegance of a city. We regret that our 
fathers did not lay out their town upon the modern 
plan; but Boston is not worse than many other large 
business cities. A large and thriving population must 
necessarily suffer much inconvenience in the vicinity 
of its central marts of traffic. The very prosperity of 
a place, with its busy throngs, carries with it its attend- 
ant inconveniences. If it is a reproach to Boston that 
some of the streets are narrow, it is a reproach she can 
share with London, the great metropolis of the old 
world, and New York, our own commercial metropolis, 

I do not make this suggestion because I am opposed 
to all improvements, but as a justification in part for 


our present position. 
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The paving, grading and repairing of streets, is an 
important item in the expenses of the city. During 
the past year, there has been a greater amount of 
labor in this department than in any previous season 
while it has been under the charge of the present 
superintendent. 

The appropriation for the present financial year is 
$194,000; the work laid out for the year has been 
nearly completed, and it is confidently believed that 
the balance of the appropriation on hand this day will 
meet all the calls which will be made by the Depart- 


ment. 
PO. LC ae 


The Police Department, which is under the immedi- 
ate control of the Mayor, and is the effective force of 
executive power, I have the satisfaction of stating, is in 
a good condition. The number of patrol men is two 
hundred and forty-two; the captains, lieutenants, and 
other officers make the whole number two hundred 
and seventy-nine. 

In their care are placed the lives and property, as 
well as the order, peace, and outward moral deport- 
ment of the whole community. The Department 
should be free from all political and partisan influence. 
A good character, and official merit in the discharge 
of its delicate and responsible duties, should be the 
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principal qualifications of those who are engaged in its 
service. 

During the year an additional number of men were 
added to the Harbor Station, in order to establish a day 
and night water patrol by boats, which has proved of 
great importance to the shipping and commercial 
interests. A telegraphic connection has been estab- 
lished between the central office and six of the police 
stations, which is destined to be an important auxil- 
lary to the efficiency of the Department. 

_A uniformity of dress has been adopted for the 
members. This measure was recommended in the last 
annual report of the Chief, and is one of that series of 
reforms which have taken place in the Department 
within a few years, and which have done so much to 
give to it that character of respectability and efficiency 
which it now enjoys. 

_ There was some difference of opinion in the Govern- 
ment as to the expediency of the measure when it was 
first suggested; but I am confident that experience 
will prove that its influence will be salutary on the 
Department, will do much to prevent crime, and be of 
great aid to citizens and strangers who require the ser- 
vices of the members. It is adopted by all the large 
cities on the continent of Europe and this country, and 
is fast gaining in popularity with our own people. 

A new police station house is now being erected at 
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East Boston. It will have all the improvements which 
this class of buildings now require. It will not only 
furnish accommodations for the custody of the vicious, 
but will be a shelter to those homeless wanderers who 
are often compelled to seek refuge at night from the 
pitiless storm. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The health of the citizens is one of the most impor- 
tant interests committed to our care. By our system 
of sewerage, and that class of services discharged by 
the Internal Health Department, Boston has always 
maintained a good reputation as to its sanitary charac- 
ter. This, however, has been secured at a great cost, 
and I have reason to believe such is the situation of 
some portions of our territory, that our expenditures 
in this direction will be considerably augmented. The 
introduction of the Cochituate Water has already 
caused the enlargement and rebuilding of some of the 
main sewers, while the change of grade in some of our 
streets, occasioned by the new lands made in the vicin- 
ity, will cause a large expenditure, both to individuals 
and the city, in the raising of buildings. Some meas- 
ures have been taken in preparing plans for the 
prospective raising of the grade of territory between 
the Worcester Railroad, Tremont street, Medford street 
and Shawmut avenue, also that between Boylston, 
Church, Fayette streets and the Back Bay. 
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An able report in regard to the situation of Dover 


_ street and vicinity, was submitted to the Board of 


Aldermen at the close of the municipal year, to which 
I would call your attention. 
A great nuisance exists in the low lands immediately 


joining the city of Roxbury. It was anticipated that 


that city would unite with us in abating the evil, but 


they have finally determined upon a different course 
from that recommended by our City Engineer, which 
renders some prompt measures on our part necessary. 

A serious trouble was also developed during the 
summer in the vicinity of the Milldam and Charles 
street. The sewers at the foot of Mount Vernon and 
Otter streets were extended to deep water without 
materially lessening the nuisance. 

It is now proposed with the opening of the spring 
to extend the sea-wall on the Commissioners’ line, and 
fill up the flats, which it is hoped will prove effectual. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Public Library, the edifice of which at the com- 
mencement of the year had just been completed and 
transferred to the Trustees, has finally been opened to 
the public. 

Although several months elapsed during which the 
circulation of books was suspended, yet such a course 
Was necessary in order to complete and perfect a 
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thorough catalogue, and to place the books in their 
relative order on the shelves. I have a personal 
knowledge of the fact that the utmost diligence was 
used, and the Trustees deserve to be congratulated 
upon the high appreciation in which their services are 
held by the community. oe 
It will be noticed by the annual report that has 
recently: been published, that Mr. Bates still continues 
his donations to the Library. We anticipate with 
much pleasure his visit to this country durmg the 
present year. The merchant’s humble clerk, who, 
while receiving his mercantile education in Boston, and — 
thirstng for knowledge without the means to gratify 
it, embraced the opportunity afforded by a friendly 
bookseller to sit at his counter upon a spare evening, | 
to read the books exposed for sale, will then be intro- 
duced to one of the most valuable libraries in the 
world, which is free to every citizen of Boston, and 
whose existence is owing in a great measure to his 


own munificent gifts. 


THE WATER WORKS. 


This great interest, which is under the control of a 
Board of Commissioners appointed by the City Coun- 
cil, has received much attention during the year. 
Important improvements have been made at the 


lake; the new dam has been finished, and, as soon as 
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permission is granted by the Legislature, the gate- 
house will be raised. This will give an addition of two 
feet in depth of water at the lake, and will add twenty- 
_ five per cent. to its capacity, or, in round numbers, 
| 400,000,000 gallons, equal to one month’s supply to 
the city. The number of water takers is about 22,000, 
and the income during the present year is estimated at 
$310,000. 

In the original construction of the work, it was 
contemplated that three main pipes would be neces- 
sary to bring the water from the Brookline Reservoir 
to the city; only two have been laid. The period 
having arrived when the third became expedient, an 
order was adopted with great unanimity by both 
branches for constructing the same, and a loan of 
$400,000 was authorized to meet its cost, which 
amount has been obtained, and constitutes a part of 
our Water Debt. 

I must confess that I had some doubts as to the 
expediency of incurring this expense ; there was such 
an immense quantity of water wasted, it seemed to me 
that some radical measures should be taken to remedy 
that. evil, rather than to furnish any facilities for an 
increase. 

But a subsequent investigation led me to the belief 
that it was necessary, and no argument had more 


influence upon my mind than the propriety of having 
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a pipe in another bed than the one now occupied. 
The two pipes are now lying together: any accident 
occurring to one, causing a break and carrying a large 
torrent of water, might weaken the foundations of 
both, thus cutting off a supply. <A calamity so serious 
— with results so appalling to the convenience, health, 
and safety of our people— convinced me that there 
should be no unnecessary delay in the commencement 
of the work. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The annual report of the Fire Department has so. 
recently been submitted to the City Council, that I 
need but call your attention to it. The Department is 
in good condition as to character and efficiency, and 
enjoys the confidence of our fellow-citizens. 

Although a paid Department, yet its members. have 
that spirit of daring and heroism in the discharge of 
their often perilous duty which it is sometimes alleged 
belongs only to volunteers. 

Two members were killed at a fire last summer, and 
the subsequent appropriation towards the purchase of 
a burial place for them by the City Council, shows 
its appreciation of the services of the Department. 
Two Steam Fire Engines have been purchased, and 
have been put into commission. 


One of the great benefits which it was supposed 
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would be derived from the introduction of Cochituate 
water into the city, was the facilities which it would 
afford in lessening the destruction of property by fire. 

Statistics will prove that we have not received so 
much benefit in this particular as we had reason to 
anticipate. The question occurs, Have we used to the 
extent that was practical the hydrant system ? 

I desire to call your attention to the subject, in order 
that if there has been a failure, a remedy may be 
applied; for we should derive the full benefit of all the 
facilities we possess in this matter. 


MT. HOPE CEMETERY. 


The Mt. Hope Cemetery, which had been purchased — 
by the city to supply the place of our ancient burial- 
places, was early in the year placed in the hands of a 
Board of Trustees. They commenced and have prose- 
cuted with great energy the work of grading and 
preparing lots and beautifying the spot for its sacred 
treasures. It is anticipated that no further call will be 
made on the Treasury to meet its expenditures, as a 
sufficient sum will hereafter be received from sales to 
meet its wants. | 

It becomes us, the members of the City Government, 
to make its merits more fully known to the commu- 
nity ; for I apprehend that comparatively but few of 


our citizens are aware of the beauty of its situation, or 
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the fitness of its groves and solemn shades for the 


sepulchres of their dead. 


NEW DIVISION OF WARDS. 


The spirit of progress and improvement has recently 
impelled the natural current of our population south- 
ward, with an unforeseen rapidity, and by the 
conversion of numerous and substantial dwellings into 
warehouses of trade, the numbers of the legal voters 
in the several wards of our city, which were nearly 
the same in 1850, have now become very unequal. 

The number of legal voters at this date in Ward 
Four, is 1,754; in Ward Seven, 1,354; while in Ward 
Ten, the number is 2,121, and in Ward Eleven, 3,119. 

By the third section of the Revised City Charter, it 
was made the duty of the City Council in 1860, “to 
' make a new division of the city into twelve wards, so 
as to include an equal number of voters in each ward.” 

But by the subsequent passage of the Act of 1857, 
(Chap. 509,) entitled “An Act to divide the Common- 
wealth into Forty Districts for the choice of Senators,” 
the County of Suffolk was divided into jive separate 
districts — and it was further provided that “no new 
division of wards in the City of Boston shall be made 
previous to the next apportionment of Senators and 
Representatives,” anything in the Charter of the City 


of Boston to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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So that, as the matter now stands, a new division of 
wards, so very desirable, cannot be made before the 
year 1865. — 

But as this prohibition is merely a legislative act, it 
is perhaps susceptible of a repeal or modification by 
the Legislature, provided the apportionment of Sen- 
ators and Representatives is not affected thereby. 

For a new division of wards can be so arranged by 
an alteration of the lines of some of the wards, that 
the present territorial limits of the several Senatorial 
districts can be preserved; and as all the wards 
except Wards Two and Twelve, (which two wards can 
retain their present boundaries,) are entitled to elect 
two representatives to the General Court, the said 
representative apportionment need not be affected by 
anew arrangement of wards in the city proper. 

At all events, this subject is worthy of careful 
consideration by the City Council, and if any plan can 
be devised to remedy the present difficulty, | suggest’ 
that seasonable application be made to the Legislature 
of 1860 to adopt such mode of relief as may be feasible 
under the circumstances. 

There are many other subjects to which I would call 
your attention, if time would permit. 

During the past year, the basement of Faneuil Hall 
has been devoted again to the purpose for which it 


was originally erected. 
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Dover Street Bridge, constructed a half century 
since, has been rebuilt in a substantial manner, and is 
now open to the public. 

A horse railroad has been established within our 
own territorial limits, to accommodate the inhabitants 
of Ward Twelve, and a legislative act has been 
accepted for another, for the convenience of the citi- 
zens of Ward Two. 

That exciting controversy in regard to the rights of 
East Boston, I trust, is drawing to a close. The last 
city government, with great unanimity, initiated meas- 
ures to afford relief to that important portion of the 
city. ‘The result of the negotiations of the committee 
who have the subject in charge, will require your 
action, and I have no doubt will receive your favorable 
consideration. 

Other important subjects have been referred to the 
present government, which, together with those that 
will come up in the natural order of business, will 
require much of your time, and the exercise of your 
best judgment. Let our annual appropriations, in the 
first place, be ample to meet all our current expenses, 
and then let us confine ourselves strictly within their 
limits. No large expenditure under the care of any 
committee should be incurred, without. a special order 
to authorize the same. : 

The business relations of the city should be consid- 
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ered. Let us help and foster everything which will 
increase trade, and afford all the facilities in our power 
to every branch of industrial effort. Having one of 
the best harbors in the world, and connected by its 
system of internal improvements with all parts of our 
great country, Boston. should make rapid strides in 
commercial importance. 

I have thus, gentlemen, in conformity with the 
requirements of the occasion, presented an abstract of 
the transactions of the past year, with some sugges- 
tions for your future consideration. To those who are 
experienced in the affairs of the city, I need not say 
how meagre has been the statement which has been 
laid before you. The mind is bewildered and lost, 
sometimes, in the diversity of its many interests, and 
the importance of the trusts which have been 
committed to our care. Every department requires’ 
the most watchful guardianship, and the zealous 
devotion of our best powers to its service. It is no 
holiday affair to administer the government of a city 
like Boston. 

It is said that the consideration of great interests, 
the responsibilities attending the immediate control of 
matters affecting the well-being of our fellow-men, 
elevate and expand the sentiments, and expel from the 
mind everything that is petty and mean. Let us illus- 
trate in our official career this great truth. 

F 
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May our standard of excellence correspond with the 
dignity of our service; then shall we be better fitted 
for the duties of our present situation, and be more 
worthy, when all life’s labors are finished, to dwell in 
that “city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” ' 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, Jan. 2, 1860. 
OrDERED, — That His Honor the Mayor be requested to furnish a copy 
of his Address, that the same may be printed. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
J. P. BRADLEE, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 9, 1860. 
Passed in concurrence. 


OTIS CLAPP, Chairman. 
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ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Crry CovuNCcIL: 


Tue popular will, as indicated by the suffrages of 
our fellow citizens, has intrusted us with the admin- 
istration of the Municipal Government of Boston 
for the coming year. 

The condition of the City is already familiar to 
some of our number, who have held, through the 
confidence of the people, official relations in the 
management of its affairs, while others assemble with 
us for the first time to codperate in the considera- 
tion of those measures which shall promote its wel- 
fare. 

The conservative character of the people of our 
metropolis is not better illustrated than in the fact 
that so many of us have heretofore enjoyed the 
opportunity of bearing our share of the public bur- 
dens and honors. With this large proportion of old 
members in the Council, we welcome new associ- 
ates, coming as it were more fresh from the people, 
who will have an influence in breaking up that 


tendency to routine, which too often is the bane of 


those who have long exercised official functions in 
the government. The experience of some will thus 
be united with the progressive spirit of others, and 
together I trust we shall succeed in such an adminis. 
tration of affairs as will conduce to the advance- 
ment of all the mterests which have been committed 
to our care. 

We have an honorable pride in the past history 
and renown of our beloved city. Its character for 
the coming year is intrusted in a great measure to 
our fidelity; with uplifted hands we have solemnly 
sworn to be true to all the obligations which our 
position imposes, to bear true faith and allegiance 
to that ancient Commonwealth, around which clus- 
ter so many interesting associations, and to that 
Constitution of the Union, which has made the in- 
habitants of these confederated States a great and 
happy people. 

On former occasions it has been my privilege to 
make such observations as I deemed pertment upon 
the character of our municipal organization, and the 
general principles upon which its government should 
be conducted. My present purpose is simply to 
review some of the principal measures of the admin- 
istration of last year; to present a truthful state 
ment of our present condition, and to make such 
suggestions as may be worthy of your consideration.. 


The very fact, that so many of us are in our accus- 


tomed places, is an indication on the part of our 
constituents that no radical change is desired. The 
past has been approved by the people, our present 
duty is to pursue the same general line of _ policy, 
keeping up with the progress of the times, and 
meeting to the full extent the new demands which 
an increasing population and a thriving community 


require at our hands. 


FINANCES. 
_ At this season of the year every prudent man 
examines the condition of his financial affairs. Fol- 
lowing this example, I shall first present for your 
consideration a statement from the books of the 
City Auditor and Treasurer, I have confidence that 
they will bear the most rigid scrutiny, and that our 
tax-payers will not have cause to complain, either 
of the amount, or the objects for which they have 
‘been called upon to contribute. The expenditures 
of a large city must be in proportion to its rank, 
and the social and business habits of its citizens. If 
it is going to decay, its expenses will be lessened to 
correspond with its decline; if it is making rapid 
strides in its onward march to prosperity, it 1s nat- 
ural that a corresponding increase of means should 

be needed to fulfil its destiny. 
There is a difference between the revenues received 


for the support of a government like that of the 
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United States, for instance, and that of a_ local 
municipal organization. In both cases the taxes are 
paid by the people, but in the first it comes so 
indirectly that they do not feel it a burden ; while in 
the latter it affects more immediately the pecuniary 
means of every individual, and sometimes appears 
too greivous to be borne with equanimity. For the 
first, no loud murmurs escape from the popular 
voice; but for the latter the most severe scrutiny 
is exercised, and often many unjustifiable censures 
are uttered against those who have the charge of 
the administration of affairs. I believe this admo- 
nition is well, for it demands strict accountability of 
public servants: It becomes us to heed the warn- 
ing, and to suffer no expenditure which will not be 
justified by the public interests. 

All the payments which have become due the 
past year have been met at maturity. They have 
amounted to only $64,050. In addition to which 
we have anticipated $4,000 of Water Scrip due Ist 
of April next, being all that has offered out of 
nearly $800,000 due at that time, notwithstanding 
the Treasurer has continued a public notice, since 
October last, that he was ready to pay, on demand, 
any scrip of the City which became due in January 
or Apri, 1860, 

New loans were authorized during the year, to 


the amount of $445,800. Some of these have been 


negotiated, and with others, authorized in previous 
years, there has been a net increase in the debt to 
the amount of $558,272 99, as will be seen by the 
Report of the Committee on the Reduction of the 
City Debt, made to the City Council on the 27th 
ult. | 

The principal items which have caused this increase 
are the following : 


MRIETRINMATUTESCHOOIS 2... ek ec eee cece cee eens $85,000 
SSCS 84,800 
South Bay Improvement and Public Lands.................... 195,000 
a ST OY a 44,000 
Wew Steam Fire Engine House in Ward1...................- 12,000 
Seeenareepproprianons for 1858-59... 2... ce eee eee 25,000 


All our Loans have been obtained at five per 
cent. interest, and in some cases a premium on the 
Scrip has been obtained, and the Treasurer does not 
now issue’any on a long time without a premium. 

The following statement relating to the Debts 
of the City has been obtained from the City Auditor, 
and will no doubt be found interesting to the citi- 


Zens : 


The City Debt which is exclusive of the Water Debt, 


amounted on the first of May last, to........+.--++-- $4,200,188 66 
There has since been added to the Funded Debt....... 333,000 00 
Serve, at this time........ 22.2.6. ne eee eeaees $4,533,188 66 
Mmadeaiso for Unfunded Debt...........sce-eceereccoes 451,300 00 

Amount carried forward... 260.066. cece cece dene eens $4,984,488 66 


* For the Paving and Internal Health Departments. 
B 


Amount brought forward... «> gsssn ons ose eee $4,984,488 66 
Deduct, payments) since 1st May. .1..5.. 0. J.5.5 ee 62,800 00 
City Debt, funded and unfunded, at this time.......... $4,921,688 66 
Water Debt. The nominal Water Debt on 

the lst May Piss owas. cee wel e: t $4,754,461 11 
Deduct=payment, sinte... cin, owen see oe 5,250 00 


4,749,211 11 


Total of Consolidated Debt at this time................... $9,670,899 77 


The means on hand for paying off this Debt con- 
sist of the followmg items, which are by ordinance 


exclusively appropriated for that purpose, viz.: 


Cash balance in the Treasury to credit of ‘“ Committee 


on Reduction of City Debt,” on the 1st day of May last, 


per Auditor’s report No. 47, page 207........... 405 ne $894,817 04 
Cash received since, from payments on bonds and mortgages 
Onan -at chat tne" so... oon vie ooaee Mnee es ee  otuaae 144,053 01 


Cash received for first payments on sales of land and other 
city property, since 30th April last.......... 200.0 0e0n 7,882 58 

Cash from city tax of 1859, appropriated in conformity 
to the ninth section of the Ordinance on Finance..... 220,000 00 
$1,266,752 63 

Less payments since 1st May on the City Debt and on the 


Water: Debts is sitsstascm Sain soit oth Oey ee a a 68,050 00 
Cash ‘means? 1d. achat ae a ns od cn ee Sa $1,198,702 63 
Add bonds, notes and mortgages now on hand.......... 575,570 34 


$1,774,272 97 


The net cost of the Water Works on the 30th day of April 
last WAST ok as ck RE ce ome re eis 5 bk ae oe ee ae ee $5,796,081 59 


Add the loan obtained to defray the cost of 
the-ae We WHA. sonore es oon eS erate $400,000 00 


Amounts carried forward ..........4.. $400,000 00 $5,796,081 59 


Eemgunis brought forward.............5% $400,000 CO $5,796,081 59 
Less the amount. expended last year for 
that object, and which is included in the 
i i a rr $29,770 47 
7 370 229 58 


Estimated net cost (income deducted) of the Water Works 


Se F $6,166,311 12 
I a ccc wwe ceccedevecves 


If from the cost of the Water Works as above......... $6,166,311 12 
We deduct the amount of the present nominal Water 


Oe Sr te vad haba 4,749,211 11 


We have a balance (which has been paid out of the City 


: $1,417,100 01 
Treasury in cash, towards the cost of the Water Works) of ute 


Sr es 


If from the amount of the nominal City Debt as before 
eg eg yee a pt eee $4,921,688 66 
We deduct the amount thus paid towards the cost of the 
ele ais oie ea Ae ek eee ewe n wees 1,417,100 01 
We shall have left as the real amount of City Debt, or that 
incurred for purposes other than the Water Works, only 5 peter aly 
And deducting from this amount the means on hand of 
paying the Debt, exclusive of those items which belong 
MNP ATEE OS VOLKS.. nice ca eee see sees teens 1,766,715 50 


Meemnaveeaemet City Debt of only..............0...--, $1,737,873 15 
And a net Water Debt of $6,166,311 12 less bonds and 
mortgages on hand belonging to the W. W. of $7,557 47 6,158,753 65 


Making a net consolidated debt of .....-- 12sec eee eee ees $7,896,626 80 


ee OE 


Being the gross amount of the consolidated debts........ $9,670.899 77 
Less the means on hand for paying the same .......... 1,774,272 97 


$7,896,626 80 
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INCREASE OF THE CITY DEBT IN TEN YEARS. 


The City Debt on the 31st day of December, 1849, amounted 


toni dees. cowie at ek Oe ee $1,623,863 79 
The same at this time, exclusive of payments on account 

Of ithe. Water’ Works, “1s... 47.2020: 2. oe 2 ee 3,504,588 65 
Real increase of the City Debt proper in ten years....... $1,880,724 86 


Since which time, besides paying the ordinary 
and some extraordinary expenditures of the City, 


the following payments have been made, viz.: 


For widening and extending Streets................0a08 $1,819,300 
School Houses s ccccoks 0 wrais g abst en + ate os) cars chee es ee 798,100 
South Bay Improvements, and Public Lands........ sete 1,334,100 
Newedail in (parbys.. 23... ..d eves shah e) oe er 370,000 
Library Lot, and® Building. ¢ 1.56 2.4.00) 5/ic2) cea 363,000 
Fast soston. Ferries... 5.2.2 25S aie) ole sue eae ee 250,000 
Moupt” Hopes Cemetery... .. 00a. ee. see -s  e 45,000 
New Wharf at the West’ End.).. 00. 2....55.5. «eee 44,000 
Bridges, and Mount Washington Avenue......,...,.---. 205,700 
bate axes. .c soc s' » tino > nine oon eee ete te 1,046,400 

$6,275,600 


INCREASED VALUATION OF THE CITY PROPERTY IN TEN 
YEARS. 


The Assessors’ valuation of the City Property, on the 1st of May, 


1859, was 

Real stated: shies ees Se os COE a ale ws woe gin ginleon 64 fA 9 

Personal Estate. 00.6.5 06) wee ese cole nie cee yes oe |g oe 
Totaliecs ss vcsve soe k cos wet y Phere eee ng 


ITS) $102,827,500 
UPSET EEG oe De ge i oe ae ne 71,852;700 

$174,180,200 

III Sc ace eee caw eee b eens $89,248,800 
es csc arn cue tlccu caress caucus $2,605,445 30 
ES ae en 1,174,715 80 
ee ee $1,430,729 50 


Since the last year, there has been an increase on the valuation of 
ee $4,905,600 
mcr pereonalvestate Of.................. ioc ee eee, 3,809,300 


VALUATION OF THE REAL ESTATE BELONGING TO 
THE CORPORATION. 

For the first time during the existence of the City 
Government, the Assessors of 1859 were requested 
to make an estimate of the value of the real estate 
of the City. The following is the result of their 


proceedings : 


A $2,590,000 
RNS sri Gia bese Ss tee cree ses ces 70,000 
REDS 2c eo 6 hole et sv ie Ss ole Se ee ee ee em ees 6,233,900 
Bement temmni VV Harves, &C... 6. cece ewe eee eens 1,865,000 
MUIITIRIE TO) EIOUSES. 205. ce te ete ce ee eens 876,000 
Beruminmy mCn00! Houses. .... 02.26... tee ee ee ce eee ie 401,600 
Engine and Station Houses..............seeeeeeeereeees 141,200 


$12,177,700 
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STREETS. 


There has been, comparatively, but a small expen- 
diture during the past year for the widening of 
streets. It has been the aim of the Board of Alder- 
men not to lose any opportunity to improve a street 
when an intention’ to build has been given, and it 
has been deemed inexpedient to cut off an estate 
which is under lease, when exorbitant lease dam- 
ages would be demanded. 

This will explain the reason why certain improve- 
ments contemplated have not already been carried 
out. The property is under lease, and it is better to 
wait the expiration of said leases, rather than to pay 
the large sums which tenants often charge to cancel 
them. 7 

Albany street has been laid out eighty feet wide 
from Dover Street Bridge to the South Bay Lands, 
and a contract has been made within a few days 
for the building of it for the sum of $84,800. All 
but two of the land owners have signed a bond to 
give the land, necessary for this street, to the City. 

The most important prospective widening intro- 
duced during the last year was that of North street. 
The expediency of this improvement was so appa- 
rent that but one dissenting vote was cast in both 
branches of the City Council. No appropriation 


or loan has been passed for this work, and it will 
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be the duty of the present government to provide 
the means for its prosecution. 

The estimate for its cost is $200,000. When com- 
pleted, it will produce a radical change in the char- 
acter and value of property in this section of the 
City. 

In addition to the general repairs of streets dur- 
ing the year, the operations of the Paving Depart- 
men have been on an extensive scale. Ninety-four 
hundred feet in length of streets, of an average of 
thirty-six feet in width, have been paved for the 
first time; ten thousand feet in length have been 
re-paved; twenty-three thousand feet in length of 
gutters paved. 

There have been graded three-fifths of a mile in 
the city proper, and one and a half miles in South 
Boston, and one and three-fifths miles in Kast 
Boston. Probably in no city of the Union is there 
more attention paid to the repairs and the general 
condition of streets, than in Boston. I think it 
would be judicious economy to curtail to some 


extent the appropriations in this department. 


Pie Ce TAN DS. 

The rapid sale of our public lands is a cheering 
sign of the prosperity of the City. The Land Com- 
missioners have sold during the past year, south of 
Dover street, 221,554 feet, at an average price of 56,5, 
cents per foot, amounting to $191,315 39. 
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There has been sold at South Boston, 42,708 feet 
for the sum of $10,066 75. | 

The amount of salable land still remaining south 
of Dover street and west of Harrison Avenue, is 
317,016 feet. The amount embraced in the South 
Bay territory is 2,267,000 feet. 

The number of feet at South Boston is 1,045,551. 
This does not include the uplands and flats connected 
with the Institutions. These amount to nearly 
2,000,000 feet. The City also owns some land at 
Hast Boston, and two house lots on the Back Bay. 

There have been erected during the year, on land 
sold by the City in Ward 11, 218 brick dwelling 
houses, averaging $9,000 each, besides two churches, 
some large manufactories, and other buildings. 

The receipts from the sale of public lands go into 
the Treasury, and are credited to the Committee on 
the Reduction of the City Debt. The money for 
filling, grading, and other works, to prepare them 
for sale, is obtained by loans authorized by the City 
Council. 

The total amount of expenditures of the Land 
Department, durmg the year, has been $41,575 46. 


SO Us Ho eB AY TE BL DO 


One of the most important works which has 
engaged the attention of the Government for a 


series of years, has been the fillmg up of the South 
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Bay territory. This enterprise, until the last year, 
has been progressing slowly, and has been a source 
of much anxiety to the successive administrations of 
government who have had it in charge since the 
original contract was made with Mr. Evans. It has 
involved an amount of expenditure far exceeding 
the expectations of those who originated the project. 

During the past year, the old contract has been 
cancelled, and a new one made to finish the work 
for a specific sum. The amount is two hundred and 
ten thousand dollars, and includes the cost of a sea 
wall to hold the filling, which was not originally 
contemplated. 

Some of the wharves have been leased upon favor- 
able terms, and a portion of the territory which 1s 
finished has been placed in the hands of the Land 
Commissioners, who, no doubt, will soon lay it out in 
streets, so as to be available for building porposes — 
thus adding a large area to the southern section of 
the City. 

The supervision of the unfinished portion of the 
work is in the hands of three Commissioners, chosen 
by the City Council. These gentlemen accepted the 
trust as an honorary matter, expecting no compen- 
sation for their services. The experience of the past 
would seem to justify the closest scrutiny, hour by 
hour, into the character of the work as it progresses. 


A Superintendent may be upon the spot, but he has 
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no authority to act; that lies entirely with the Com- 
missioners. It cannot be expected that these gentle- 
men will vive their entire time to the subject, and 
hence I would suggest for your consideration the 
propriety of allowimg some one of their number to 
give his undivided personal attention to the matter, 
with the understanding that he shall receive a suita- 
ble compensation for his services. This work will, no 
doubt, be completed during the present year. 

In connection with this subject, permit me to call 
your attention to the necessity of the erection of new 
City Stables, and the sale of the land where they — 
now stand for the use of dwellings. These buildings 
are of wood, very much out of repair, and, should a 
fire occur on the premises, it would endanger the 
lives of the valuable horses owned by the City. A 
Joint Special Committee of the City Council of 1858, 
selected an eligible lot for the purpose, near the water 
on the South Bay Lands. The project was abandoned 
at that time, on account of the great expense of 
getting suitable foundations. As this difficulty 1s now 
obviated by the erection of a sea wall, it is a favorable. 
time to renew the subject, in connection with the 
disposition of the rest of the territory. The Stables 
on the North Wharf were burned in the month of 
September last, and, as it has been found by experi- 
ence that this location was unsuitable, on many 


accounts, by a vote of the City Council, this property 
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was sold for $75,000, and an estate in North Grove 
Street purchased for the use of the City. This 
property joins the Jail Lands, and is also connected 
with the wharf owned by the City, near Cambridge 
Bridge. It will accommodate the Paving Department, 
as well as that under the care of the Superintendent 
of Internal Health. A brick stable for the accommo- 
dation of fifty horses is now being erected, to be 


- ready for occupancy on the Ist of May next. 


BACK BAY AND PUBLIC GARDEN. 


_The exciting controversy growing out of the im- 
provements of the Commonwealth on the Back Bay, 
and its connection with the Public Garden, has been 
definitely settled. A large territory, formerly belong- 
ing to Roxbury, has been annexed to the City, and 
the people, in their sovereign capacity, by a large 
popular vote, have decided their interest in the Public 
Garden. We have no control over the plans of the 
Commissioners who have the charge of the Common- 
wealth’s Lands, and yet it would seem expedient that 
there should be a friendly conference and codperation 
between the City and the State in the improvements. 
These lands are now within our own territorial limits ; 
soon they will be occupied by our citizens, and the 
interests of all parties will be served by seasonable 


alterations in the plans, if there are any deemed 
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desirable or practical in their nature. The improve- 
ment of the Public Garden, according to a plan 
adopted by the City Government, has already been 
commenced. It will make the spot attractive to 
strangers, as well as to our own citizens. It has 
been suggested that the Garden should be put in the 
care of some public-spirited gentlemen who have 
leisure and taste, and who would devote more atten- 
tion to its embellishment than is possible for members 
of the Government, who have so many other claims 
on their services. It might be advisable to appoint 
a Board similar to that having charge of the Public 
Library, constituted, in part, of citizens, with represen- 


tatives from each branch of the City Government. 


WATER WORKS. 


This important interest of municipal concern has, 
during the year, required much attention from the 
Cochituate Board, who have had it in charge. Per- 
mission was granted by the Legislature to the City 
to take the land necessary to raise the water in the 
lake. The gate-house, and the roads adjoining the 
lake, have been raised, thus affording an additional 
capacity of water of about twenty-five per cent. The 
new main for the Brookline Reservoir has been laid 
with unusual rapidity. A junction has already been 
made with the line of pipes leading to the Beacon Hill 


Reservoir. The new main, with the exception of one 
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mile from the Brookline Reservoir to the Village of 
Brookline, has been laid in an independent bed, and 
comes into the City over the Mill Dam. We are thus 
relieved from the danger of a loss of supply, even if 
an accident should happen to cut off the water from 
both of the original lines. The number of water 
takers is about 23,600, an increase of about 1,200 over 
the year 1858. The total amount of income, during 
the past year, was $316,955 12. 

_ The increase of Revenue over the previous year 
was over $13,000. This addition is attributable, in 
part, to the growth of the City, and the number of 
new dwellings erected, also to the adoption of the 
meter system to some extent, which has been attended 
with very satisfactory results. 

In this connection, I gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity to commend the fidelity of the Cochituate 
Water Board, the City Engineer, Mr. Slade, and 
Messrs. Knowlton & Stanwood, and others, who have 
the immediate control of those works. 

It will be recollected that in the spring there was 
a serious accident, carrying away the gate-house and 
a part of the brick conduit at Newton. There were 
great apprehensions that our inhabitants would be, 
for a number of days, destitute of water. The energy 
and zeal with which these gentlemen, and the laborers 
under their charge, worked day and night, without 


murmur or complaint, to avert this calamity, is a 
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gratifying proof of their fitness for the responsible 
positions which they hold. This occasion also testified 
im an honorable manner to the character and ood 
feeling of our citizens. 

A generous spirit seemed to stimulate all classes of 
our inhabitants. The proprietors of manufactories 
ceased their operations; householders voluntarily 
abstained from all unnecessary use of water; a 
feeling of self-sacrifice, and a regard for the public 
welfare, were exhibited, worthy of the ancient charac- 


ter of the good people of this City. 


PUBLIC:“INSTITUTIONG. 


The Public Institutions at Deer Island, and at South 
Boston, are in a good condition. 

The Board of Directors who have them in charge, 
under the new organization, are gradually introducing 
important changes, which will soon make them model 
institutions of their class. | 

Much attention has been paid to the development 
of the agricultural resources of the Island, and the 
labor of the inmates has been more fully brought into 
requisition. 

Two fires have occurred during the year, one in 
that portion of the large building occupied by the 
boys of the Reformation School, and the other, the 
stable connected with the establishment. The first 


was set on fire by boys belonging to the Institution, 
and the other is believed to be accidental. 

The stable has been rebuilt, and that portion of 
the wing of the edifice which was destroyed by fire, 
is now undergoing repairs with some valuable fire- 
proof improvements and additions, which we _ trust 
_will avert, hereafter, a similar calamity. 

My opinion is, that the House of Reformation should 
be in fact, as it is in name, a separate Institution, 
totally disconnected, both in location and discipline, 
from the other Institutions. The statistics of crime 
show an alarming increase in the number of juvenile 
delinquents. These boys constitute “the dangerous 
class” of the community ; subject to no parental 
restraint, their intellect quickened by that freedom of 
thought and action which our Institutions engender, 
with but a feeble sense of their obligations to God 
and their fellow-men, they are reckless, daring, and 
destined to live a career of crime, and fill our prisons 
and jails. The management of an Institution for the 
punishment and reformation of this class requires 
much judgment and care. 

We have but little control as to the character of the 
inmates who are sentenced to the House of Reform- 
ation; hence, we have had together in one community 
the most vicious class, as well as truants, disobedient 
children, and others who can hardly be considered to 


have commenced a course of crime. I am happy to 
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know that the directors, so far as is in their power, 
are endeavoring to remedy this difficulty, and to grade 
the school so as to separate the vicious from those who 
are endeavoring to reform. To this end the school 
room and dormitory will each be divided into three 
sections, separated by brick partitions. 

The time, however, is not far distant when we shall 
require a separate buildmg or buildings for the 
efficient and salutary management of this Institution. 

The Girls’ Reformation School, which was established 
during the past year, has proved very satisfactory, and 
no doubt will justify in some degree the wisdom which 
led to its organization. 

It is thought by many persons who have paid much 
attention to the subject of pauperism and crime, that 
we still require in this community another institution, 
to be denominated the “work house.” ‘There is a 
large class of idle and thriftless men in every large 
city, who need work, protection, and a home. ‘They 
are not common drunkards or criminals; hence do not 
come under the cognizance of the Police Court. 

Our House of Industry, as now conducted, does not 
meet their necessities, for while one portion is devoted, 
very properly, principally to the care of aged men and 
women who have outlived their usefulness, and to 
orphan children, the other is filled with persons sen- 
tenced for crime and vice. 

The State, through its Almshouses, seeks to provide 


for this class, so far as the foreign poor are concerned; 
and others, if born in the Commonwealth, have a claim 
upon their native towns. But for all this, we daily see 
in our streets many in destitution and want; some of 
them are lazy and ought to be forced to work; for 
others our sympathies are often aroused to give them 
assistance; many of them are honest but sorely 
tempted, their labor is lost to the community, and they 
are a reproach to our modern civilization. I must 
confess that I have not had sufficient time to investi- 
gate the subject to make any special recommendation, 
but have deemed it my duty to call your attention to 
it, as so many of our best citizens are warmly in its 


favor. 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


This Board, the almoners of out-door relief, so far as 
the city is concerned, have been gradually, in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the City Council, 
curtailing the amount of their expenditures. More 
attention has been paid to the character and circum- 
stances of the recipients. It is hoped that the improve- 
ments already introduced into this department will be 
continued. 

A Board of twelve men, subject to be annually 
changed at each municipal election, ought not to be 


expected in all cases to bestow their charity with 
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the wisdom which a long experience can give. The 
Board during the past year have evinced a most cor- 
dial codperation with the City Council in the measures 
of reform which have been suggested for the admin- 
istration of the responsible duty committed to their 


charge. 


DAE Pag Crre: 


The efficiency and general good order of this branch 
of the public service is acknowledged by our citizens. 
It is a department, which, from its nature, is liable to 
unjust censure from those who have but limited 
information as to its power and duties. It is but one 
agent in the administration of justice. Courts, judge 
and juries act jointly with it, and are alike responsible 
for the punishment of the guilty and the rescue of the 
innocent from harm. In a large city its duties are 
multitudinous, requiring often, in sudden emergency, 
much tact and good judgment in their execution. 
Perfection ought not to be required of its members, 
but we have a right to expect a willing obedience to 
orders, a rigid discipline, and a pleasant deportment. 
No great change has taken place during the year in 
the force. The unworthy have been summarily dis- 
missed from the service, as soon as their delinquencies 
have been made apparent, and their places have been 
supplied by those more deserving of the position. 
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The Department now comprises two hundred and 
eighty-six men, two hundred and forty of whom are on 
patrol duty. To this should be added sixteen lieuten- 
ants of police, who perform a supervisory patrol — 
making the whole district patrol force two hundred 
and sixty-five. 

The telegraph continues to be an important auxil- 
iary in the transaction of police business. Some thirty- 
five hundred despatches have been transmitted from 
the central office. 

Some of the station-houses have been enlarged and 
improved during the year. Stations Nos. 1 and 8 
have been entirely remodelled, and the house at Hast 
Boston has been finished, and is now occupied by the 
Department. 

A new station-house is required for District No. 3. 
The building now used for this purpose in Leverett 
street is an old dwelling-house. It is badly arranged, 
its cells are insufficient, and it has no accommodations 
for lodgings, except those which are used likewise 
for criminals. 

The water patrol of the Harbor, which was intro- 
duced in 1858, has proved to be an important branch 
of the service. Over one thousand foreign vessels 
have been boarded and furnished with the Harbor 
Regulations, and aid granted when necessary, and a 
large amount of stolen property has been recovered. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the Police 


Department is in so favorable condition. Its character 
and discipline, I have no doubt, have been much 
improved since the introduction of the uniform, the 
importance of which, excepting for that portion of the 
force employed in the detective service, has been 
fully demonstrated by the experience of the past 


year. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There is no subject which justifies so much local 
pride in a Bostonian as that suggested by the char- 
acter of our Public Schools. The germ of public 
education, which was planted here almost simulta- 
neously with the settlement of the peninsula, has 
been cherished and sustained by the citizens and 
the public authorities during every period of its 
history. 

As we have increased in territory, population, and 
wealth, schools have multiplied and improved to meet 
the new wants of a growing community, and the 
demands of an advancing civilization. Their doors 
are open to all, making no distinction as to race, 
nationality, or social position. They are the princi- 
pal source of happiness and intelligence of the 
people, and the best and cheapest means by which 
the property, life, and peace of the community can 


be secured. 
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The average number of pupils under instruction 
during six months ending the 3lst of July, was 
25,321. The whole number of teachers employed 
in the service is 494. ‘The whole appropriation for 
the present financial year, including the cost of new 
school houses, was $052,100 — being more than one- 
fifth part of the gross tax for the year 1859-60. 

During the past year three first-class Grammar 
school houses, capable of accommodating about 2,500 
pupils, have been completed and passed into the 
hands of the School Board, and another is in process 
of construction. These huildings are plain but sub- 
stantial structures, and well adapted to the wants of 
the schools. 


Pen UP ARE MEN T. 


Our Fire Department is in a prosperous and 
efficient condition. During the past year facilities 
for extinguishing fires have been greatly increased 
by the addition of four steam fire engines, making 
six steamers in service at the present time. Four of 
these steamers are located in the City proper, and 
one each at East and South Boston. 

The introduction of this class of engines has 
proved satisfactory, and has reduced the number of 
men employed from over seven hundred to four 


hundred and twenty-two. 
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No large conflagration has taken place during the 
year, and no loss of life has occurred to members 
of the Department while on duty. But a short 
time will elapse, I trust, before we shall have an 
entire Steam Fire Department, and dispense with 
the hand engines altogether. This course has been 
adopted in Baltimore, and in some other cities in the 
Union, and has worked very successfully. It is a 
gratifying fact, that while the change will render 
the service more efficient, at the same time it les- 
sens materially the annual expenditures. 

In connection with this subject, it becomes my 
duty to call your early attention to the revision of 
the Fire Ordinance, which is much needed to suit 
the present and prospective condition of the Depart- 
ment. | 

The fire alarm system has worked admirably, and 
is an important auxiliary to the Department. 

The fire police has been abandoned, this service 


now being performed by the regular police force. 


PUBL We ASL Tae 


No more important subject is committed to our 
care than that of the public health. 
While the External Health Department is estab- 


lished for the protection of our people from foreign 


diseases, the Internal Department aims to secure our 
exemption from those engendered within our own 
borders. 

The regulations of our quarantine establishment 
are less restrictive than most of those of the maritime 
ports of the world, but are yet sufficiently efficacious 
to accomplish the end desired. 

A new Hospital has been erected, during the year, 
on Deer Island, for the accommodation of those 
afflicted with contagious diseases. 

This provides not only for that class taken from 
the shipping, as they enter the harbor, but also for the 
friendless and unfortunate ones in the City proper. 

The Internal Health Department performs its san- 
itary duties in the cleansing of streets, the removal 
of ashes and offal, and the abatement of nuisances 
detrimental to the public safety. The Sewer Depart- 
ment is an aid in the same direction, and even the 
paving and grading of streets is often conducive to 
the same end. 

An illustration of this latter poimt is seen in the 
improvement of the territory during the last year, 
in the vicinity of Northampton and Plymouth streets, 
near the Roxbury line, and which has long been a 
matter of conference between the authorities of the 
cities. A joint arrangement was made for a com- 
mon sewer; and the parties who formerly drained into 


the old creek will be compelled to drain into the same. 
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The street has been raised and widened, an impor- 
tant sanitary relief has been furnished to the whole 
neighborhood, and another new avenue leading out 
of the City, as a continuation of Harrison Avenue 
has been forwarded by the same means. 

There is another improvement of a similar nature 
much needed near Tremont street, adjoiming the City 
of Roxbury, which calls for the early attention of 
the Board. . 

The Water Power Company are proceeding with 
the fillmg of their lands between the Providence 
and Worcester Railroad. 

There are a number of sewers and drains which 
discharge into this territory. Some of these streets 
are public, and others are private, but it will be 
necessary to take some measures in regard to this 
matter, or. serious injury to health will ensue. 

In regard to the nuisance from the Charles street 
flats, it is thought that some legislative action will 
be required. | 

The general health of the City is good; the only 
exception to this remark is the prevalence of the 
smallpox in the City and neighborhood. Our City 
Physician has called the attention of our citizens 
to the necessity of re-vaccination, which, as we have 
been so free from this disease for a number of years, 
has been much neglected. 


Many tenements decided by the City Physician to 


be unfit for human habitation, have been vacated, or 
cleansed and refitted under the’ active agency of the 
Superintendent of Health, and the officers of the 
police. 

The experience of the past year has confirmed my 
previously expressed opinion of the need of further 
hospital accommodation within the limits of the City 
proper. Jam informed that the details of a’ plan for 
such an Institution, which will not involve the City 
in any large expense, will shortly be submitted for 
your consideration. 

I also recommend to your attention the subject of 
the Sanitary Code, originally drafted by our City 
Physician, and lately accepted by the National Conven- 
tion, and respectfully suggest that it should be adopted 
so far as it shall appear to be adapted to the wants of 
the City ; and also the propriety of an early applica- 
tion to the Legislature for any further powers that 
may be found, on consultation with the City Solicitor, 
necessary to enact or put into operation its salutary 


provisions. 
THE HARBOR. 


The rank which Boston holds, as one of the most 
important commercial cities of the world, is owing, in 
a great measure, to its situation on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The safety of its Harbor thus becomes one of 


the most vital interests connected with its prosperity. 
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The encroachments of the sea upon its headlands and 
islands should be jealously watched, and every effort 
should be made to keep its channels of sufficient 
depth and capacity to accommodate the shipping of 
all classes which resort to it for business purposes, as 
well as for the accommodation of the navy of the 
United States. The testimony of our old pilots, and 
others conversant with its condition, has awakened an 
earnest solicitude as to the effect which the changes 
which are going on will have upon its character. The 
Legislature and the City Council have repeatedly 
passed resolutions, calling the attention of the General 
Government to the subject. No action has followed, 
as there seemed to be a difficulty in arousing the 
attention of Congress to its importance. Under these 
circumstances, I had the honor, in the month of Octo- 
ber last, to address a communication to the City 
Council, suggesting the importance of a Commission, 
consisting of officers of the Federal Government, for 
a scientific examination of the subject. 

The Council at once acquiesced in the suggestion, 
. and authorized the Mayor and the Committee on the 
Harbor to appoint said Commissioners, and to solicit 
from the Executive Department of the United States 
its aid and codperation. It was deemed advisable to 
seek a personal interview with the President of the 
United States, and the members of his Cabinet, and 
accordingly the Committee proceeded to Washington 
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for this purpose. They were received by those officers 
in the most cordial manner, and were gratified with a 
ready assent to their wishes. 

I embrace the opportunity which this occasion 
affords of presenting my deep acknowledgments, in 
behalf of the citizens of Boston, for the promptness 
and good feeling which the President, the Hon. Howell 
Cobb, the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Isaac 
Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, and Hon. John B. 
Floyd, Secretary of War, evinced in this subject when 
brought to their notice. They promised all the aid 
in their power, and gave permission that the officers 
we had selected should be detailed for this special 
service. The Commission consists of Gen. Totten, 
Chief Hngineer of the United States; Prof Bache, 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey ; and Commander 
C. H. Davis, of the United States Navy. 

I need not speak of the eminent fitness of these 
gentlemen for this duty, and of the gratification which 
the acceptance of the trust affords to our fellow-citi- 
zens. Their report will have a weight of authority 
that no local commission, however constituted, could , 
possibly have. 

I trust that before the close of the year I shall have 
the opportunity of laying before you the result of 


their investigations. 
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CUD Y OH A TAL: 


I take this opportunity to renew the recommenda- 
tion which I suggested in a communication to the last 
City Council, in regard to a City Hall. Every one 
conversant with the business of the City must be 
aware how inadequately the present building is adapted 
for the purpose for which it is devoted. It was built 
about half a century since, and, with the exception of 
the chambers occupied by the two branches, its rooms 
are small, badly arranged, and accommodate but a 
portion of the officers connected with the Govern- 
ment. 

The valuable records and papers of the City are 
liable to loss, as the building is not fire-proof, and all 
its arrangements but poorly correspond with the 
opulence and character of the City which it represents. 
We now pay, in rents, a large sum for accommodations 
outside of the building, for City officers, and the 
despatch and convenience of public business absolutely 


require, I think, some consideration of the subject. 


COUNTY AFFAIRS. 


In addition to the class of duties which belong to 
our government, as a Municipal Corporation, we have 
the charge of those appertaining to the County of 
Suffolk. 

While the Board of Aldermen have the direct 
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jurisdiction, as County Commissioners, in the matter, 
they are restricted, as to expenditure, by the other 
branch. This, no doubt, is a wise provision; but it 
has led to some embarrassments, in regard to the 
proper accommodations of the Courts of the County. 

I know of no subject which calls for more speedy 
action. The growth of our City, and the expansion of 
business relations, have required additional Courts for 
the settlement of conflicting claims of parties, and yet 
we have no more accommodations for them than were 
provided twenty years since. While the Court House 
itself has been crowded, much to the discomfort of 
those whose position and character have a right to 
demand greater conveniences, we have had to hire 
temporary and ill-ventilated rooms for the accommo- 
dation of those who have equal claims to our regard. 
Measures should be taken forthwith to secure, either 
by purchase or lease, a building suited for an additional 
Court House. 

The present arrangements for some of our Courts 
are a disgrace to a wealthy metropolis like ours. 
This is one of those cases which amounts to a public 
exigency, and should be met with a liberal spirit. 

In my last Inaugural Address, I called the attention 
of the Council to the fact that, although the County 
of Suffolk included the City of Chelsea, and the towns 
of Winthrop and North Chelsea, yet all the expenses 
are paid by Boston alone. I have no doubt that these 
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towns would readily assume their proportion of these 
expenditures, if the necessary act could be obtamed 
from the Legislature for this purpose. 

I have thus, gentlemen, in accordance with custom 
and the proprieties of the occasion, presented for your 
consideration those topics which I supposed would 
have an interest at this season. It cannot be expected 
that, within the limits appropriated to this Address, all 
the topics of municipal concern can receive attention. 
Other departments of the public service than those 
which have been mentioned, have been doing their 
appropriate work. 

The inauguration of the Boston Trade Sales induced 
the Government to show their interest in the object 
by courtesies to strangers from all parts of the country, 
which will have an important commercial influence 
upon our business circles. The aid to the Hast Boston 
Ferries has already given new life and enterprise to 
that important section of our City, and even our 
public celebrations have afforded a grateful relaxation 
from business cares, and testified to the interest of the 
Government in the rational enjoyments of the people. 

We, who have assembled to commence the adminis- 
tration of another year, enter upon our duties under 
favorable auspices. Our predecessors have not been 
faithless to their trusts, but have transferred the 
government to our hands in as good a condition as in 


any previous period of our history. 
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Our City officers are generally efficient, and perform 
their duties to the satisfaction of the citizens. 

We come together not as partisans seeking political 
power, or for selfish aggrandizement, but as servants 
of the people, having the control of interests affect- 
ing their dearest rights, and enabled by the authority 
vested in us to do much for their happiness and wel- 
fare. 

Let us be true to all our responsibilities; may we 
mutually codperate in every good work which claims 
our services, and our prayer be that engraved on our 
City Seal, “As God was to our fathers, so may he be 


unto us.” 
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